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The Comprehension of Private Copper." 


By RupDYARD KIPLING. 





RIVATE COPPER’S father 
‘¥ was a Southdown shepherd, 
and in early youth Copper 
is had studied under him. Five 
NG years’ Army service had some- 
“ —4 what blunted Copper’s pas- 
toral instincts ; but it occurred to him asa 
memory of the Chalk that sheep, or in this 
case buck, do not move towards one across 
turf, or in this case the Colesberg kopjes, 
unless a stranger, or in this case an enemy, 
is in the neighbourhood. Copper, helmet 
back-first, advanced with caution, leaving his 
mates of the picket half a mile behind. The 
picket, concerned for its evening meal, did 
not protest. A year ago it would have been 
an officer’s command, moving in accord- 
ance with wise 











cautiously parted the dry stems before his 
face. At the foot of the long slope sat 
three farmers, smoking. To his natural lust 
for tobacco was added personal wrath 
because spiky plants were pricking his 
belly, and Private Copper slid the backsight 
up to fifteen hundred yards. 

“Good evening, khaki. Please don’t 
move,” said a voice on his left, and as he 
jerked his head round he saw entirely down 
the barrel of a well-kept Lee-Metford that 
protruded from a ridiculously insignificant 
tuft of thorn. Very few graven images have 
moved less than did Private Copper through 
the next ten seconds. . 

“Tt’s nearer seventeen hundred than 
fifteen,” said a young man in an obviously 





regulations. To- 
day it paid casual 
allegiance to a 
Canadian, nomi- 
nally a sergeant, 
actually a trooper 
of Irregular 
Horse, discovered 
convalescent in 
Naauwpoort Hos- 
pital and  forth- 
with employed on 
odd jobs. Private 
Copper crawled 
up the side of a 
bluish rock-strewn 
hill, thinly fringed 
with brush atop, 
ind, remembering 
how he had peered 
it Sussex conies 
through the edge 
of furze - clumps, 
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ready-made suit of grey tweed, possessing 
himself of Private Copper’s rifle. “ Thank 
you. We've got a post of thirty-seven men 
out yonder. You've eleven—eh? We don’t 
want to kill em. We’ve no quarrel with poor, 
uneducated khakis, and we don’t want 
prisoners we don’t keep. It’s demoralizing 
to both sides—eh ?” 

Private Copper did not feel called upon to 
lay down the conduct of guerilla warfare. 
This dark-skinned, dark-haired, and dark- 
eyed stranger was his first intimate enemy. 
He spoke, allowing fora sing-song cadence 
that recalled to Copper vague memories of 
Umballa, in precisely the same offensive 
accent that the young squire of Wilmington 
had used fifteen years ago when he caught and 
kicked Alf Copper, a rabbit in each pocket, 
out of the ditches by Cuckmere. He looked 
Copper up and down, folded and repocketed 
a copy of an English weekly which he had 
been reading, and said, “ You seem an in- 
articulate sort of pig—like the rest of ’em 
—eh?” 

“You,” said Copper, thinking, somehow, 
of the crushing answers he had never given 
to the young squire, “are a renegid. Why, 
you ain’t Dutch! You're English, same as 
me!” 


“ No, khaki. If you can’t talk civilly to a 


gentleman, I’ll blow your head off.” 

Copper cringed, and the action over- 
balanced him so that he rolled some six or 
eight feet downhill, under the lee of a rough 


rock. His brain was working with a swift- 
ness and clarity strange in all his experience 
of Alf Copper. While he rolled he spoke, 
and the voice from his own jaws amazed 
him: “If you did, ’twouldn’t make you 
any less of a renegid.” As a useful after- 
thought he added: “I’ve sprained my 
ankle.” 

The young man was at his side in a flash. 
Copper made no motion to rise, but, cross- 
legged under the rock, grunted: “’Ow 
much did old Krujer pay you for this? 
What was you wanted for at ’ome? Where 
did you desert from ?” 

“Khaki,” said the young man, sitting 
down in his turn, “ you’re a shade better than 
your mates. You didn’t make much more 
noise than a yoke of oxen when you tried to 
come up this hill; but you’re an ignorant, 
diseased beast, like the rest of your people— 
eh? When you were at the Ragged Schools 
did they teach you any history, Tommy— 
‘istory, I mean ?” 

“Don't need no schoolin’ to know a 
renegid,” said Copper. He had made three 
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yards down the hill—out of sight, unless they 
could see through rocks, of the enemy’s 
smoking party. 

The young man laughed and tossed the 
soldier a black sweating stick of “ True 
Affection.” [Private Copper had not smoked 
a pipe for three weeks. | 

“ You don’t get this—eh ?” said the young 
man. “ We do. We take it from the trains 
as we want it. You can keep the cake—you 
poor Tommy.” Copper rammed the good 
stuff into his long-cold pipe and puffed 
luxuriously. Two years ago the sister of 
Gunner-guard De Souza, East India Railway, 
had, at a dance given by the sergeants to the 
Allahabad Railway Volunteers, informed 
Copper that she could not think of waltzing 
with “a poo-ah Tommee.” Private Copper 
wondered why that memory should have 
returned at this hour. 

“I’m going to waste a little trouble on you 
before I kick you and send you back to your 
picket quite naked—eh? Then you can 
say how you were overpowered by twenty of 
us and fired off your last round—like the 
men we picked up at the drift playing 
cards at Stryden’s Farm—eh? What’s your 
name ?” 

Private Copper thought for a moment of a 
far-away housemaid who might still, if the 
local postman had not gone too far, be 
interested in his fate. On the other hand, 
he was, by temperament, economical of the 
truth. “ Pennycuik,” he said ; “ John Penny- 
cuik.” 

“Thank you. Well, Mr. John Pennycuik, 
I’m going to teach you a little ‘istory, as 
you’d call it—eh ?” 

“Drat it!” said Copper, stuffing his left 
hand in his mouth. “So long since I’ve 
smoked I’ve burned my ‘and—an’ the pipe’s 
dropped too. No objection to my movin’ 
down to fetch it, is there, sir?” 

“T’ve got you covered,” said the young 
man, graciously, and Private Copper, hopping 
on one leg, because of his sprain, recovered 
the pipe yet another three yards downhill 
and squatted under another rock slightly 
larger than the first. A roundish boulder 
made a pleasant rest for his captor, who sat 
cross-legged oncé more, facing Copper, his 
rifle across his knee, his hand on the trigger- 
guard. 

“Well, Mr. Pennycuik, as 1 was going to 
tell you. A little after you were born in 
your English workhouse, your kind, honour 
able, brave country, England, sent an English 
gentleman, who could not tell a lie, to say- 
that so long as the sun rose and the rivers 











ran in their courses the Transvaal would 
belong to England. Did you ever hear that, 
khaki—eh ?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Copper. The sentence 
about the sun and the rivers happened to be 
a very aged jest of McBride, the professional 
humorist of D Company, when they dis 
cussed the probable length of the war. 
Copper had thrown beef-tins at McBride in 
the grey dawn of many weary camps for 
intoning it. 

“ Of course you would not. Now, man, I 
te'l you, listen.” He spat aside and cleared 
his throat. “ Because of that little promise 
my father he moved into the Transvaal and 
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“ But my father (he knows better now) 
kept on believing in the English. I suppose 
it was the pretty talk about the rivers and suns 
that cheated him—eh? ‘Anyhow, he believed 
in his own country. In his own country. So 
he was a little startled when he found him- 
self handed over to the Transvaal as a 
prisoner of war. That’s what it came to, 
Tommy—a prisoner of war. You know 
what that is. England was too honourable 


and too gentlemanly to take trouble. There 
were no terms made for my father.” 
“So ’e made ’em ‘imself. Useful old 


bird.” Private Copper sliced up another 
pipeful and looked out across the wrinkled 











a a 


MADE FOR MY FATHER.’ 


‘* THERE WERE NO TERMS 


bought a farm—a little place of twenty or 
thirty thousand acres, don’t—you—know.” 
he tone, in spite of the sing-song cadence 
fighting with the laboured parody of the Eng- 
lish drawl, was unbearably like the young Wil- 
mington squire’s, and Copper found himself 
saying: “I ought to. I’ve ’elped burn some.” 

“Yes; you'll pay for that later. And he 
opened a store.” 

“Ho! Shopkeeper, was he?” 

“The kind you call ‘sir’ and sweep the 
floor for, Penaycuik. .. . You see, in those days 
used to believe in the British Govern- 
ment. My father did. Zhen the Transvaal 
wiped thee earth with the English. Beat ’em 
six times running. You know ¢hatt—eh?” 
“That's what we’ve come ’ere for.” 


one 





sea of kopjes through which came the roar 
of the rushing Orange River, so unlike quiet 
Cuckmere. 

The young man’s face darkened. “I 
think I shall sjambok you myself when I’ve 
quite done with you. Mo, my father (he 
was a fool) made no terms for eight years— 
ninety-six months, and for every day of them 
the Transvaal made his life hell for my 
father and —his people.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said the impeni- 
tent Copper. 

“Are you? You can think of it when I’m 
cutting the skin off your back—eh? . . My 
father lost everything —everything —down 
You don’t know what 


to his self-respect. 
that means—eh ?” 
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“Why ?” said Copper. “I’m smokin’ baccy 
stole by a renegid. Why wouldn’t I know?” 

If it came to a flogging on that hillside 
there might be a chance of reprisals. Of 
course, he might be marched to the Boer 
camp in the next valley and there operated 
upon ; but Army life teaches no man to cross 
a bridge till he comes to it. 

“ Yes, after eight years my father, cheated 
by your dog of a country, he found out who 
was the upper dog in South Africa.” 

“That’s me,” said Copper, valiantly. “If 
it takes another ’alf century, it’s me an’ the 
likes of me.” 

“You? Heaven help you! You'll be 
screaming at a waggon-wheel in an hour. . . . 
Then it stryck my father that he’d like to 
shoot the people who’d betrayed him. You 
—you—you/ He told his son all about it. 
He told him never to trust the English. He 
told him to do them all the harm he could. 
Man, I tell you, I don’t want much telling. 
I was born in the Transvaal—I’m a burgher. 
If my father didn’t love the English, by the 
Lord, mann, I tell you I hate them from the 
bottom of my soul !” 

The voice quavered and ran high. Once 
more, for no conceivable reason, Private 
Copper found his inward eye turned upon 
Umballa cantonments of a dry, dusty after- 
noon when the saddle-coloured son of a local 


hotel-keeper came to the barracks to com- 


plain of a theft of fowls. He saw the dark 
face, the plover’s-egg-tinted eyeballs, and the 
thin, excited hands. Above all, he remem- 
bered the passionate, queerly-strung words. 
Slowly he returned to South Africa, using the 
very sentence his sergeant had used to the 
poultry-man. 

“Go on with your 
listenin’.” 

“Complaint! Complain about you, you 
ox! We strip and kick your sort by thou- 
sands.” 

The young man rocked to and fro above 
the rifle, whose muzzle thus deflected itself 
from the pit of Private Copper’s stomach. 
His face was working with passion. 

“Yess. I’m a Transvaal burgher. Ha! 
It took us about twenty years to find out how 
rotten you were—we knew and you know it 
now. Your Army it is the laughing-stock of 
the Continent.” He tapped the newspaper in 
his pocket. “ You think you're going to win, 
you poor fools. Your people—your own 
people—your silly, rotten fools of people will 
crawl out of it as they did after Majuba. 
They are beginning now. Look what your 
own working classes, the diseased, lying, drink- 


complaint. I’m 
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ing white stuff that you come out of, are say- 
ing.” He thrust the English weekly doubled 
at the leading article on Copper’s’ knee. 
“See what dirty dogs your masters are. 
They do not even back you in your dirty 
work. We cleared the country down to 
Ladysmith—to Estcourt. We cleared the 
country down to Colesberg.” 

“Yes. We ’ad to clean up be’ind you. 
Mucky, I call it.” 

“You've had to stop farm-burning because 
your people daren’t do it. They were afraid. 
You daren’t kill a spy! You daren’t shoot 
a spy when you catch him in your own 
uniform! You daren’t touch our loyal 
people in Cape Town! Your masters won’t 
let you. You will feed our women and 
children till we are quite ready to take them 
back. You can’t put your cowardly noses out 
of the towns you say you’ve occupied. You 
daren’t move a convoy twenty miles. You 
think you’ve done something? You've done 
nothing, and you’ve taken a quarter of a 
million men to do it! There isn’t a nigger 
in South Africa that doesn’t obey us if we 
lift our finger. You pay the stuff four pound 
a month and they lie to you. We flog ’em, 
as I shall flog you.” 

He clasped his hands together and leaned 
forward his out-thrust chin within two feet of 
Copper’s left or pipe hand. 

“Yuss,” said Copper, “it’s a fair knock- 

out.” The fist landed to a hair on the chin- 
point, the neck snicked like a gun-lock, and 
the back of the head crashed on the boulder 
behind. ' 
» Copper grabbed up both rifles, unshipped 
the crossed bandoleers, drew forth the English 
weekly, and picking up a lax Mand looked 
long and intently at the finger-nails. 

“No! Not a sign of it there,” he said. 
“Ts nails are as clean as mine, but he talks 
just like ’em, though. And he’s a landlord, 
too! A landed. proprietor! Shockin’, I 
call it.” 

The arms began to flap with returning 
consciousness. Private Copper rose up and 
whispered: “If you open your head I'll 
bash it.” There was no suggestion of sprain 
in the flung-back left boot. “ Now walk in 
front of me, both arms _ perpendicularly 
elevated. I’m only a third-class shot, so if 
you don’t object I'll rest the muzzle of my 
rifle lightly but firmly on your collar-button, 
thus coverin’ what I ’ave ’eard called the 
serviceable vertebree. If your friends sec 
us thus engaged, you pray—’ard.” 

Private and prisoner stumbled downhill. 
No shots broke the peace of that adorable 
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afternoon, but once the young man checked 
and was violently sick. 

“ There’s a lot of things I could say to 
you,” Copper observed, at the close of the 
paroxysm, “ but it doesn’t matter. Look ’ere, 
you call me ‘ pore Tommy ’ again.” 

The prisoner hesitated. 

“Qh, I ain’t goin’ to doanythin’ Zo you. I’m 
reconnoiterin’ on my own. Say ‘pore Tommy,’ 
like a bloomin’ parrot, ’alf-a-dozen times.” 

The prisoner obeyed. 

“ That's what’s been puzzlin’ me since I 
‘ad the pleasure o’ meetin’ you,” said Copper. 
“You ain’t ’alf caste, but you talk chee-chee— 
pukka bazar chee-chee. Pro-ceed, Antonio.” 

“ Halloa !” said the sergeant of the picket, 
twenty minutes later, “where did you round 
him up?” 

“On the top o’ yonder craggy mounting. 
There’s a mob of ’em sitting round their 

sibles seventeen ’undred yards (you said it 
was seventeen ’undred?) t’other side—an’ I 
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only a loyal farmer with dynamite in his 
boots? Tell us all about it, burjer!” 

“You leave my prisoner alone,” said Private 
Copper. “’E’s’ad losses an’ trouble ; an’ it’s 
in the family, too. ’E thought I never read 
the papers, so ’’e kindly lent me one, an’ ’e 
explained it to me as patronizin’ as a Militia 
subaltern doin’ Railway Staff Officer. ’E’s a 
left-over from Majuba— one of the worst 
kind, an’ ’earin’ the evidence as I did I don’t 
exactly repre’end ’1m. It was this way.” 

To the picket Private Copper held forth 
for ten minutes on the life-history of the 
captive. Allowing for some purple patches, 
it was an absolutely fair rendering. 

“But what I dis-liked was this baccy- 
priggin’ beggar, oo’s people, on ’is own 
showin’, couldn’t ’ave been more than thirty 
or forty years on this Gawd-forsaken dust- 
‘eap, comin’ the squire over me. They’re all 
parsons—we know ¢Aa/; but parson an’ squire 
isa bit too thick for Alf Copper. Why, I 
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want some coffee.” He sat down on the 
smoke-blackened stones by the fire. 

“’Ow did you get ’im?” said McBride, 
professional humorist, quietly filching the 
English weekly from under his armpit. 

“On the chin—while ’e was waggin’ it at 
me.” 

“What is’e? ’Nother Colonial rebel to be 
‘orribly disenfranchised, or a Cape M.P., or 


caught ‘im in the shameful act of tryin’ to 
start a aristocracy on a gun an’ a waggon 
an’a shambuk. Yes; that’s what it was: a 
bloomin’ aristocracy.” 

“No, it weren’t,” said McBride, at length, 
on the dirt, above the purloined weekly. 
“You're the aristocrat, Alf. Old /errold’s 
givin’ it you ‘ot. You're the uneducated 
‘ireling of a cal—callous aristocracy which ’as 
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sold itself to the ’Ebrew financeer. Mean- 
time, Ducky” — he ran his finger down a 
column of assorted paragraphs — “you're 
slakin’ your brutal instincks in furious 
excesses. Shriekin’ women an’ desolated 
‘omesteads is what you enjoy, AIlf. 
Halloa, what’s a smokin’ ’ektacomb ?” 

“’Ere! Let’s look. ’Aven’t seen a spicy 
paper for a year. *Good old /erro/a’s/” 
Pinewood and Moppett, Reservists, flung 
themselves on McBride’s shoulders, pinning 
him to the ground. 

“Lie over your own bloomin’ side of the 
bed, an’ we can all look,” he protested. 

“They're only po-ah Tommies,” said 
Copper, apologetically, to the prisoner. 
“Po-ah uneducated khakis. Zhey don’t 
know what they’re fightin’ for. They’re 
lookin’ for what the diseased, lying, drinkin’ 
white stuff that they come from is sayin’ 
about ’em !” 

The prisoner set down his tin of coffee 
and stared helplessly round the circle. 

“ [—I don’t understand them.” 


well provide an escort for your prisoner. 
He’s waitin’.” 

“Arf a mo, sergeant,” said McBride, 
still reading. ‘“’Ere’s Old Barbarity on the 
ramp again with some of ’is lady-friends, 
oo don’t like concentration camps. ’Wish 
they’d visit ours. Pinewood’s a married man. 
He'd know ’ow to be’ave.” 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to amuse Antonio 
alone. ’E’s gettin’ peevish,” cried Copper. 
“One of you thieves read out what’s vexin’ 
Old Barbarity an’ ‘is ’arem these days. 
You’d better listen, Antonio, because, after- 
wards, I’m goin’ to fall out an’ perpetrate 
nameless barbarities on you, for to keep up 
the reputation of the British Army.” 

From that English weekly, to bar out which 
a large and perspiring staff of Press censors 
toil seven days of the week at Cape Town, 
did Pinewood of the Reserve read unctuously 
excerpts of the speeches of the accredited 
leaders of His Majesty’s Opposition. The 
night-picket arrived in the middle of it, but 
stayed entranced without paying any compli- 











“HANDS UP, PRISONER!” 


The Canadian sergeant, picking his teeth 
with a thorn, nodded sympathetically. 

“If it comes to that, we don’t in my 
country ! Say, boys, when you're 
through with your English mail you might’s 


ments, till Pinewood had entirely finished 
the leading article. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said Alf Copper, 
hitching up what remained to him of 
trousers ; “ you’ve ’eard what ’e’s been fed 

















up with, Do you blame the _ beggar? 
’Cause I don’t! Leave ’im alone, 
McBride. He’s my first an’ only prisoner, 


an’ I’m goin’ to walk ’ome with him, ain’t 
I, Ducky? . . . Fall in, Antonio. It’s Ber- 
muda, or Umballa, or Ceylon for you, and— 
I’d give a month’s pay to be in your little 
shoes.” 

As not infrequently happens, the actual 
moving off the ground broke the prisoner’s 
nerve. He stared at the tinted hills round 
him, gasped, and began to struggle —kicking, 
swearing, weeping, and fluttering all together. 

“Pore beggar—oh! pore, pore beggar!” 
said Alf, leaning in on one side of him, while 
Pinewood blocked him on the other. 

“Let me go! Let me go! Mann, I tell 
you, let me go ‘ 

‘°F screams like a woman!” said McBride. 
“They'll ‘ear ’im five miles off.” 

“There’s one or two ought to ’ear ’im—in 
England,” said Copper, putting aside a wildly 
waving arm. 

“ Married, ain’t ’e?” said Pinewood. “ I’ve 
seen ’em go like this before—just at the last. 
‘Old on, old man. No one’s goin’ to kill 
you.” 

The last of the sun threw the enormous 
shadow of a kopje over the little, anxious, 
wriggling group. 

“Quit that,” said the sergeant of a sudden. 
“You're only making him worse. Hands 
up, prisoner! Now you get a holt of your- 
self, or this’ll go off!” 

And indeed the revolver-barrel square at 
the man’s panting chest seemed to act like a 
tonic: he choked, recovered himself, and 
fell in between Copper and Pinewood. 

As the picket neared the camp it broke 
into song that was heard among the officers’ 
tents :— 
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’E sent us ’is blessin’ from London town 
(The beggar that kep’ the cordite down). 
But what do we care if ’e smile or frown ?— 
The beggar that kep’ the cordite down. 

The mildly nefarious, 
Wildly Larbarious 
Beggar that kep’ the cordite down. 


Said a captain a mile away: “ Why are 
they singing “rat? We haven't had a mail 
for a month, have we ?” 


An hour later said the same captain 
to his servant: “Jenkins, I understand 
the picket have got a—got a newspaper 


I wish you could lay 
Copy of the Zzmes, 


off a prisoner to-day. 
hands on it, Jenkins. 
I think.” 

“Ves, sir. Copy of the Zimes, sir,” said 
Jenkins, without a quiver, and went forth to 
make his own arrangements. 

“Copy of the Zzmes?” said the blameless 
Alf, from under a blanket. “ Zain’t a mem- 
ber of the Soldiers’ Institoot. Go an’ look 
in the reg’mental readin’-room—Veldt Row, 
Kopje Street, second turnin’ to the left 
between ‘ere an’ Naauwpoort.” 

Jenkins summarized briefly in a_ tense 
whisper the few things that Alf Copper need 
not be. 

“But my particular copy of the Zimes is 
specially pro’ibited by the censor from cor- 
ruptin’ the morals of the Army. Geta written 
order from K., properly countersigned, an’ 
I'll think about it.” 

“T’ve got all you want,” said Jenkins. 
“Hurry up. I want to ‘ave a _ squint 
myself.” 

Something gurgled in the darkness, and 
Private Copper fell back smacking his 
lips. 

“Gawd bless my prisoner and make me 
a good boy. Amen. ’Ere you are, Jenkins. 
It’s dirt cheap at a tot.” 
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Football Zeams Recalled. 
By C. B. Fry. 


LL the long streets in busy 
Sunderland, from ship-yard, 
coal-pit, wharf, and forge, seem 
on match-days to lead to the 
famous ground at Roker Park 
where the “ Wearsiders,” the 
present champions of the League, are glad 
to meet and beat their rivals. The game 
flourishes amazingly amid the coal and the 
iron and the shipping. And it is a 
mistake to suppose that in this or any other 
great stronghold of Leaguedom eleven men 
play and all the rest look on. -The big club 
is the centre of interest because it sums up 
and concentrates the keen love of football 
that permeates the busy populace. But 
there are other clubs besides. In Sunder- 
land, for example, there are three very good 
second-class teams, second-class compared 
with such a team as the big one, but not much 
inferior to many which in other and lesser 
towns are regarded as first-class ; and there are 
no fewer than seventeen so-called junior clubs, 
no mean exponents of the game ; and there 
is a school league which plays tremendously 
keen feo ball. Nor is the big club selfish ; 
its authorities encourage and assist the 
smaller teams, and rejoice to see them 
efficient and prosperous. 

Perhaps the most curious point about the 








career of the Sunderland club has been its 
want of success in Cup-ties. In the League 
competition it has done very well, better 
than any other club except Aston Villa ; and 
it has several times possessed a team which 
experts have declared on general form to be 
the best in the country. Yet, strange to say, 
it has never won the Cup. It looks almost 
as though Sunderland preferred to husband 
its strength for success in the League matches, 
but no doubt the club has had bad luck in 
the Cup-ties, where the best team of all may 
easily be knocked out in an early round if it 
happens to hit an off-day. But Sunderland's 
League record is excellent: out of fourteen 
seasons, three times first, three times second, 
and once third. A high place in the League 
table can be won only by consistently good 
play right through a season, and the main- 
tenance of a high place through a number of 
seasons is proof, iiot only of a high standard 
of play, but of an excellent morale and first- 
rate management. 

Southern footballers have never seen much 
of Sunderland, and we are not familiar with 
the personality of the team. The fame of 
the club has been made by a fine type of 
player, broad-shouldered, sturdy, and hard : 
the club likes science and cleverness, but 
will have weight and dash besides. The 
Sunderland player 
is heavy to meet, 
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and in a fair 
charge usually 
hurts you more 
than you hurt 
him; however 
neat and tricky of 
foot he may be, 
you cannot easily 
f shift him out of 
A ii) his straight line ; 
y . he may be able 
= to dodge you like 
; a rabbit, but he 
looks as though 
he could heave a 
big sack of coal. 
There is no better 
example of what 
the southerner 
calls the real 
northern player, 
fit for rough or 
muddy grounds 
and inclement 
weather, powerful 
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and sure-footed and lively with good con- 
dition, and warm with energy in the 
bleakest north wind when the field is edged 
with grimy banks of snow and wisped with 
straw. There have been many Scotchmen 
in the team: so many that some people re- 
gard it as almost a Scottish club. But it is a 
mistake to regard its players as mere impor- 
tations, ready-made from across the Tweed. 

Sunderland has always possessed a number 
of Scottish inhabitants : many families settled 
there as far back as 1640, and gave, it is said, 
a great impulse to trade. So a man may 
have a very Scottish name, yet be a genuine 
native of the town. And those players who 
have actually come from Scotland have for 
the most part been young, and have been 
trained and made in Sunderland. Indeed, 
one of the causes of the popularity of the 
club, both in its own district and in the 
north generally, .is that it has always been 
eager to make the most of its home-grown 
talent. It is worth mentioning these points 
because sarcastic comments are sometimes 
made upon “a team of Scotchmen playing 
for an English town,” or “a Scottish team 
champion of the English League.” Last 
year the team was a great one, strong in 
every position, but especially strong in 
defence. Doig, the veteran goal-keeper, had 
not superior for safety and skill, and W. Hogg 
was selected as the best outside right forward 
to play for England. 

Not far from Manchester is Bury, a cindery- 
looking spot in its football parts, with tall 
chimneys and a hard, grimy aspect. But 
withal kind football hearts grow there, and 
they cheer the winners of any hard-fought 
game—only it must be hard. The football 
there is of the bull-terrier type, something 
racy with cropped ears and strong muscles. 
The crowd will see football, will pay to see 
it, and each man chooses his own pet spot to 
view from. They know the game to the 
core. Gig Lane the ground is called, with 
high stands on one side and a cemetery on 
the other; a good stretch of turf in fine 
weather, but thereabouts it rains sq often, or 
else snows or freezes ; and the mud can be 
deep and sticky after a thaw. 

rhe Bury team last year was one of the 
youngest, nippiest, and springiest in the 
League. A home-bred team chiefly, for 
Bury turns out enough players for home 
consumption and for export. A good type 
of player comes from here: fast, full of go, 
trained to the hour, not hurried, and with 
plenty of reserve for the second half of a 
The Bury team that won the Cup 


game, 
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three seasons back was a proper team, 
against which no despiser could cast the 
aspersion of “hired gladiators,” for every 
man in it was a worker at some craft or trade 
in the town he played for—-worked all the 
week and turned out on a Saturday to win 
the English Cup. It was a similar team 
again last year with most of the same men 
still playing, a mettlesome and aggressive 
team, preferring attack to defence,-and at its 
best in its adversary’s half of the field. 

The Bury forwards are famous for speed 
and dash, led by Sagar, a most original and 
unconventional centre: a noted goal-getter 
from his own masterful runs. He is a beauti- 
ful player to watch, manceuvring in sucha 
small space, and so quick to slip through 
with long, elastic strides: he runs without 
effort and you do not notice his pace till you 
try tocatch him. He makes his own openings, 
taps the ball, and is away through ; a natural 
player, with rare judgment, easily misunder- 
stood by the bullet-headed worshipper of 
fixed style. 

All the Bury forwards are fast and they go 
straight ahead, not passing the ball this way 
and that or dribbling round a sixpence. 
Plant at outside left is a sprinter with a 
knowing, heavy-hitting foot and an angular 
shoulder to run into. Richards, on the other 
wing, is a swooper, with a knack of forging 
ahead and getting there first. Wood, inside 
right, is a most uncompromising and clever 
forward, who fights every yard of ground. 
The star of the defence is Thorpe, the 
centre half, a young player, long limbed and 
splendidly active. He is tall, and has a 
forehead most apt for heading the ball. He 
is an embodiment of the Bury football spirit, 
unflagging, and moving with a certain 
sanguine é/an. Played as it is at Bury, 
football is, in the best sense of the term, 
good sport. The game is made to mean 
something, and success is highly esteemed. 

Sheffield is an ancient nurse of footballers. 
The name was to the fore in the earliest 
history of the game, and has been there ever 
since. Sheffield football is not intermittent : 
it is a natural product of the place ; year in, 
year out, either the blue and white shirts of 
Sheffield Wednesday or the red and white of 
Sheffield United are carried high up the 
League ladder or into the later rounds of the 
Cup-+ties. The local rivalry runs deadly keen, 
and when the two neighbours meet the fight 
is to the death, and no one can pick the 
survivor beforehand. At present the United 
team, in proud possession of the Cup, claims 
right of place in public esteem. 











A bad team to beat, this. There is a 
doggedness about them that has to be 
reckoned with over and above their face 
value as exponents of the game. You read 
of them as having been beaten by this or 
that other team, and on comparative form 
you think your own chance is good. And 
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when the day comes and the play, you 
cannot see where it is they are better than 
you. But somehow you find that to beat 
them you have to play, not as well as they do 
nor a little better, but a great deal better. 
You cannot give a name to what it is in them 
that baulks you of your stride to victory ; but 
it is there, some stumbling-block inherent in 
their play. Is it unitedness? Or is it 
Sheffieldness? Ora bit of both? Anyhow, 
it is there. There is a continual try about 
them from beginning to end, an unflagging 
resistance that becomes aggressive the instant 
you falter a step. 

Perhaps that ambidextrous Needham is 
the keynote of the tune. Billed to appear 
at half-back, you find him, to your cost, 
occupying, in due season and at crucial 
moments, the whole field of play. He has 
a wonderful knack of distributing his 
influence, himself, and the ball. You seem 
to knock up against him where he is not, 
and when he is really near it is quite unne- 
cessary to trifle, or miskick, or hesitate, for 
any halferror of yours he will turn to some 
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thing wholly advantageous to himself. 
Small he is, but with such a will! Then 
those other two half-backs, his mates, leave 
little undone. Wilkinson, a sort of up-and- 
down-the-field demon, nippy and elastic, and 
with a foot magnetic for the ball, making 
it come to him out of any jumble. A 


UNITED. (Jasper Redfern. 


brand-new link this, small, but solid and 
finely tempered, in the strong chain of 
Sheffield half-backs. And Johnson on the 
left—plug, plug, plug, the ninety minutes 
through, never tired and always in the way. 
Then the backs behind them are splendid 
heavy cavalry. There is thick-set Thickett 
charging this way and that, and breaking up 
your nicest manceuvres with the rude shock 
of his rush. In a hard game he weighs a 
deal more than his weight on paper, and 
sobers your most enthusiastic forward. With 
him is Boyle, a straight-running Irishman, 
who goes for the ball in get-out-of-the-way 
style ; a genuine tackler. And behind all, in 
goal, is that mountainous barrier Foulke, 
whom no charge can move, yet who moves 
so quickly, gathering a hard shot on two 
fingers. Goals are not easy to score against 
this defence. And the forwards in line, 
standing to be fed with the ball or 
running with it at their feet, are a never- 
ceasing menace to you. In the centre is 
Hedley, amiable and respectable to the eye, 
but, give him half an opening, a mischievous 
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man: a sober player rather than a brilliant, 
but none the less dangerous, and his com- 
rades trust him and give him the ball, believ- 
ing he will put it through. On his left hand 
the wing is Priest and Lipsham: Priest very 
strong on his feet and hard to shift, who 
moves accurately and with venom through 
narrow spaces; Lipsham, the outside, a 
swinging runner, with a clever left foot for 
hooking the ball in and a precise touch. On 
the right a sturdy, determined pair, Bennett 
and Common: the former an uncommon 
sort of outside forward, notable for clever- 
ness of foot rather than for speed, but 
difficult to stop in an independent run and 
a terrific shooter from all angles; the latter 
a classy athletic player, smart in combined 
play and a prompt rusher near goal. How 
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they worry and worry you, these forwards, 
till the ball is through; and then they go 
away to begin worrying all over again. Such 
is the team that won the English Cup last 
year, and might easily win it again. 
Birmingham is almost a little football 
world in itself, for among many smaller clubs 
it can boast two with great histories—Aston 
Villa and West Bromwich ; and another of 
considerable fame—Small Heath. But Aston 
Villa is on general grounds the greatest club 


of the three; indeed, it has fair claims to 
be reckoned the greatest in the land. It 
possesses a splendid ground with huge ac- 
commodation, draws big gates, is rich and 


prosperous, and has an unrivalled record. 
Three times it has won the English Cup and 
five times the championship of the League. 
To the honour of Birmingham two of its Cup 
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were over its neighbour, West 
Bromwich ; and West Bromwich won the 
final in which the Villa was beaten. Its 
League record speaks for itself, and League 
honours are not easily won. 

The Villa has, of course, a great advantage 
in its comparative wealth ; for want of funds 
is the chief difficulty with which the big clubs 
with their ambitious programmes have to 
contend. Still, to suppose that money alone 
will make a club successful is an error: 
there must besides be available knowledge 
of the game and of players, and skill and 
tact in management. For the last two seasons 
the Villa team has not been so much to the 
front as in previous years ; but the reason 
seems to be that it has not yet recovered 
from the process of transition from the old 
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players to the new. The main characteristics 
of the Villa style are still evident enough : 
the forwards still play a finished, scientific, 
short passing game, though John Devey no 
longer leads and inspires the line, and there 
is no centre forward like Archie Hunter, and 
no junior replica of Daniel Hodgetts has yet 
appeared. 

Templeton and Bache make a strong left 
wing. Templeton is a beautiful sprinter, yet 
no mere sprinter; he has the true Scottish 
grip of the ball, and can control and use it. 
He is a difficult handful for any back to 
tackle, for he goes with a swoop and a flash, 
can feint without stopping or turning from 
his line, and can middle the ball when run- 
ning at full speed. He played for Scotland 
against England last year. His partner, 
Bache, is a strong, determined player, and 
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feeds his wing man unselfishly. And Clarke, 
the outside right, runs through with a will: a 
sprightly, adroit player. Then there is Crab- 
tree, the versatile and unchanging. But the 
tale of Villa players is long, as befits a long 
purse. 

At Nottingham football is supposed to 
have killed cricket ; but the latter game does 
not appear quite dead, not dead enough for 
a post-mortem. With two strong clubs play- 
ing almost within bowshot of one another 
football certainly is very much alive. Of the 
two Notts Forest is just now ahead of Notts 
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County ; but it was not always so. Good 
Cup-fighters are the Forest men, a formid- 
able, heavy-looking lot in their scarlet shirts 
and white knickers. Even a light man looks 
big inside that staring red, and when the 
team takes the field it seems to occupy more 
than its fair share of space ; the colour multi- 
plies the men. Frank Forman, who plays 
centre half for England as well as for 
his club, has been for some years the star 
man of the team: a remarkable player, long 
legged and scientific, and a genius for finding 
the ball. An interesting figure is Iremonger, 
the tall back, who is so valuable a batsman 
for the Notts eleven ; if he hit at cricket as 
hard as he kicks at football, he would become 
a rival of C. I. Thornton and G. L. Jessop. 
The Forest forwards are sometimes very 
oppressiv e to the opposing defence ; they go 
off from the whistle with a heavy burst, and 


mean to rush you all they know in- the first 
ten minutes. Their pivot-man, Calvey, a 
clever heavy-weight, requires close attend- 
ance, or you find him through you with his 
accurate foot hugging the ball close, ready to 
shoot, and his broad shoulders fending you 
aside as you try to tackle him. Both his 
wings are energetic and thrusting ; they do 
not wait upon your wishes, but play bang 
away for the main chance. The Nottingham 
man is canny enough; he prefers effective- 
ness to mere polish. His football is robust, 
most business-like, and well meant. 

Except when 
Nottingham is 
engaged in civil 
war the neighbour 
rival of both its 
clubs is Derby 
County, the team 
of Stephen 
Bloomer and the 
Goodalls. Derby 
is often called a 
one-man_ team, 
which means that 
Bloomer is its 
man. He is a 
terrible fellow to 
stop, and wins 
matches for his 
side by sheer indi- 
vidual _ brilliancy, 
does this great 
player; greater 
some days than 
others, but always 
to be feared. An 
inspired forward if 
ever there was one, in his football clothes 
he is a bundle of flexible wire with double- 
jointed knees for screw - shooting, and his 
force seems to come from some electric 
dynamo which, when properly charged, can 
put out an inhuman spurt of speed. He is 
young outwardly, and has the football joy in 
his blood. But nowadays no one man makes 
a team, nor is Derby football poor even 
deprived of its one gem. Lately and before 
the “County” teams have been strong all 
through. 

Renowned John Goodall used to captain 
fine, stalwart combinations on the old ground 
away by the racecourse, and taught them 
the lore he had learnt in his old Preston 
North End days. And now his brother 
Archie leads another as good on the base- 
ball ground close by the Midland Railway. 
A tough, hard-bitten Irishman is Archie 
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Goodall: a sort of Scottish Irishman who 
seems all angles when you run into him. 
What a sturdy pair of legs he wears; and he 
never stops to grasp the idea of being beaten. 
He plays with the inveterate keenness, the 
cool keenness of the old warrior who is still 
young in deeds. Good comrades he has 
behind him in Methwen and Morris, a 
splendid pair of backs, and in Fryer, the 
goal-keeper, whose height and reach make his 
goal-mouth so very small. You do not ever 
come from Derby with a light-work victory ; 
if you win you have deserved it. 

The Southampton club has an uncommon 
sort of ground. Once a narrow, marshy 
gorge, it has been transformed into a semi- 
natural amphitheatre, with covered stands 
and tiers of seats upon the steep enclosing 
banks: it is called The Dell. The arena is 
deep below the people; as you play you 
seem to be in the middle of four high con- 
verging waves of heads. The team is 
popularly known as “the Saints,” because 
the club used to be Southampton St. Mary’s. 
The local war-cry is a high-pitched “ Yi-yi- 
yiee!” a kind of half-fledged American 
college shout, only less complicated. It was 
a fine team that struggled through to the 
final last season, to be beaten by an odd 
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goal; a varminty, come - at - the - finish 
team. It was supposed to contain too many 
veterans for success in the up-to-date turmoil 
of Cup-ties. But veterans are as old as they 
play, and no older. Harry Wood, for in- 
stance, once upon a time the leading forward 
of the Wolverhampton Wanderers, could still 
lead a strenuous attack; no longer a fast 
runner, yet able by skilful manceuvring and 
an eye for country to achieve the results of 
pace, always in the right spot, always finding 
clear passages for the ball, with a persuasive, 
far-reaching foot. And Edgar Chadwick, he 
who once with Milward made the Everton 
left wing so famous, was as quick-witted, as 
busy, and as timely as ever, always on the 
ball in his own sphere of action, and difficult 
to baulk in his movements. 

And if the two veteran forwards were 
short of pace, the other three made up for it, 
enough and to spare. The line did not, as a 
rule, go down the field in a crescent-shaped 
formation, with the outside men on the horns, 
but in a sort of zigzag, with the centre 
forward as much in front of the two inside 
wing men as were the two outsides. The line, 
in fact, was, so to speak, divided into two 
sections of three, the centre man counting 
in both ; and the inside man on each wing 
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acted as a centre between the outside man 
and the nominal centre forward. It was not 
a common game, and it paid well enough. 
A. Brown, the centre forward, a finely-striding 
sprinter who runs in deep mud with the 
free, light swing and long, even action of 
the cinder-track, used to hover about on 
the fringe of the attack ready to rush right 
through single-footed. The goals he gets 
happen quickly. The game is as good as 
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half, Bowman, a Scot and a prize player. 
In the rear - guard, two unmovable 
bulwarks were Molyneux at back and 
Robinson in goal—goal-savers unto death. 
Molyneux a hardy, unshrinking tackler and 
safe, undeniable kicker, always in form ; 
and Robinson a strong-man athlete, active 
and powerful, with a cricketer’s eye for timing 
and the ball. No mediocre team, in sum, 
against the best in the land were the Saints. 
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over ; suddenly he is off dead straight and in 
a flash you are left in for another round. 

The two outside men, the two Turners, J. 
and A., unrelated except in speed, had last 
year few, if any, superiors. J. Turner, a 
shrewd, determined dasher ; away along the 
touch-line, or suddenly found in front of goal, 
an opportune and dangerous opponent. A. 
Turner, a slight-built sprinter with a delicately 
clever foot and an uncanny power over the 
ball, an elusive feinter on the run, and hard to 
with a heavy charge. No 
mean set of forwards these, and they pulled 
many a game out of the fire. The half 
backs, effective rather than polished, workers 
rather than artists, except the centre 
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The Portsmouth club, which last year won 
the championship of the Southern League, 
and travelled well up into the Cup-tie rounds 
(and would have gone farther perhaps, bar 
accidents and illness), is young and strong 
and of a good heart. ‘The team is curiously 
known by the collective nickname of Pompey. 
Pompey does this and Pompey does that. 
His ground is of fine, sound turf, real turf, not 
pounded mud, on the flat lands at Fratton. 
He is heavily supported by soldiers from the 
forts and barracks, by sailors from the battle- 
ships and other craft, and by dockyard hands 
of various grades. 

His war-cry is the Portsmouth chimes as 
played by the town-hall clock, a deep, tune- 
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ful ditty that sounds well on the cornet. 
Pompey as a team is more of a sailor than 
anything else, a rollicking, good - natured, 
dare-devil fellow, moving with free limbs and 
a hearty roll. We met him in fine fettle last 
year fore and aft, a team with a swing. His 
goal-keeper was Reilly, an Irish International, 
once a soldier, but not now out of keeping 
with the nautical trim of the team, a daring 
scrimmager in a mé/ée in goal-mouth, and a 
free, loose-jointed fister of the ball, not a 
flincher. 

The two backs were Wilkie and Burgess, 
of the old-fashioned sort, standing well 
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fellow, a clever worker, minding his own part 
of the field very ably, and Blythe, a jabbing, 
untiring blocker of passes. 

But Pompey’s pride was his forward line 
when complete and in good order. The 
centre forward was Bedingfield, perhaps the 
best man in the country in this position with 
G. O. Smith not playing ; heavy enough to 
rush you, yet a delicate passer and dribbler 
and a pounding, straight low shooter at goal. 
It was ill work stopping him. Steven Smith, 
once of Aston Villa, a famous outside left, 
had a brother as partner, and the two made 
a grand wing: Steven, thick, quick, and 
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away and kicking clear down the field 
with all the might of long, heavy legs, 
and not a bad sort either. Sometimes over 
strong in their kicking, a little fault; never 
too weak, a big one. Stout guardians of the 
fatal thirty yards round goal. 

The half-back trio was tough and workman- 
like, with a centrepiece of the top class in 
Chadwick, conspicuous for his red head and 
broad, ubiquitous forehead and aggressive 
pinkness of condition. A breaker-up of com- 
bination, this one ; he takes your three inside 
forwards this way and that one after the 
other, and rarely misses his spread-eagle, 
masterful tackle, and he seems to get there 
without running. The other two were String- 
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elusive, and his brother, thrusting, unselfish, 
and fond of a charge. With this pair 
Marshall and Cunliffe on the right balanced 
well. An accomplished player Cunliffe, 
with a knack of being in the right place, 
easy of access from his comrades, ever 
ready to take or give a pass to an inch, 
deliberate and careful sometimes, but apt to 
quicken into sudden fire near your goal with 
a ten yards rush and a cross shot. He made 
good openings, too, for Marshall, a more 
than useful wing man who could put on full 
steam in the nick of time, and rarely overran 
or lost the ball. Taken all round, a proper, 
high-class team, and at its best fit for any- 
thing. 





8) HE First of October brings a rude 
‘4a) awakening for the young pheasant 
; for though 

shooting-parties are events of the 
future, birds are wanted for the 
and he who heretofore held the 
gamekeeper his own: familiar friend, bound 


market, 


to hin: by patent foods, raisins, and a 
hundred tender ties, is sorely puzzled by the 
change in his affairs :— 
** What have we done? We came 
as you have taught us 
Blessings and buckwheat seek- 
ing at your hand. 
Now, crowding round to see what 
you have brought us, 
We're driven from you like 
some outcast banned. 


October 
By E. D. Cuminc anp J. A. SHEPHERD. 


** That was a gun! Some cat or stoat who scught us 
Has paid the debt that all such vermin owe. 

Think what you’d feel supposing he had caught us 
And cease to shake your stick and bid us go! 


* Another gun! You really don’t expect us 
To face the perils of this wood alone; 
You know it is your duty to protect us, 
You’re only joking when you say ‘ Begone 
Time was when the pheasant was reared 
to have his neck wrung like any tame 
villatic fowl: his lot on the whole is 
pleasanter nowadays. The 2nd of October 
ushers in the season of peace to English and 
Welsh trout in the majority of rivers: the 
soul of the Scottish trout must be consumed 
with bitterness when he considers the 
favouritism which accords a season of rest to 
the southern trout and denies the same to 
him. The hard case of the Scottish trout 
justifies appeal to Parliament, the more so 
because the breeding season is now begun: 
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“A TROUT WITH A GRIEVANCE.” 


in some few streams the trout are already 
married, but the matrimonial movement 
reaches fuii swing in October and goes on 
all through winter till February. 

Migration continues and reaches its height 
this month: return to us the woodcock, who, 
for the sake of journeying in company, lay 
aside their solitary habit and come in flocks 
under cover of night ; but no sooner do they 
reach land than they hastily bid one another 
good-bye and scatter in all directions. The 
snipe come, too, and take up their quarters 
in bogs, marshes, and similar damp, delect- 
able places ; they are so thin and hungry on 
arrival that fat, well-to-do resident snipe 
might object to them as pauper aliens. The 
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Old golden plover, delayed after their 
children’s departure by the necessity for 
getting their winter suits, arrive in flocks and 
settle down. Golden plover are very talka- 
tive birds : light sleepers, you may hear them 
on the darkest night chattering in low tones 
in the ploughed fields where they love to 
roost ; on bright moonlight nights they do 
not go to bed at all, but stay up feasting on 
the seashore. They are bosom friends of the 
starlings, who chum with them in winter, and 
no doubt show them where the largest and 
best stocks of grubs and edibles are to be 
found. The geese, pink-footed, bean, and 
grey lag, come back to us. They don’t 
time their departure from the north 
to arrive by night. Mr. Millais saw them 
one autumn day arriving on Loch Leven: 
they descended from the upper ether as 
down a spiral stairway, having made their 
journey at an immense height in the 
air. The same observer has watched wild 
geese feeding at close quarters: they posted 
sentries on the outskirts of the flock, and 
when a sentry thought he had done his turn 
of duty he went and stirred up another goose, 
the next on the roster, and, having told bim 
the pass-word and given over his orders, 
began feeding himself. The lapwings gather 
together in flocks : birds who thus congregate 
in winter have exceptional opportunities of 
cultivating acquaintances and arranging well- 
considered matches for next spring. The 
chaffinches don’t do this: the hen birds 
declare they have had enough of the men for 
one year and assemble in large parties by them- 
selves. The few cocks who join these feminine 
mass meetings no doubt sympathize with their 
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poor immigrants do not take long to recover 
themselves : in a week they are as plump as 
the best, and grow so capricious and restless 
you are never sure of finding them for two 
days together in the same place, 


views. Isolation does not appear to weigh 
heavily on the deserted males; they are as 
sprightly and cheerful in winter as in summer. 

The weather grows wet and chilly, and the 
rats, disgusted with the discomforts of country 
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‘*AN OPEN VERDICT IS ALWAYS RETURNED.” 


life, shut up their summer residences and 


“come up to town”—to the outhouses and 
drains—to spend the winter 

It is about this time that the coroner’s 
work umong the shrews becomes so heavy ; 
numbers of this quarrelsome community are 
found lying dead all over the country in 
autumn. An open verdict is always re- 
turned: the body of deceased bears no 
marks of violence ; there is nothing to show 
that he owes his death to the wide antipathies 
of his kin; and human science so far has 
done nothing to elucidate the mystery which 
baffles the shrew coroner’s jury. In the 
* . . . . . 
good old days people explained it easily 
enough ; dead shrews, they pointed out with 
truth, were always found on a road (they 
were, and are, to be found elsewhere, of course, 
if you look), demonstrating to finality that 
they were constitutionally unable to go across 
a road in the autumn, and that the attempt 
to do so proved fatal. Mr. Topsell no doubt 
had the autumnal plenty of dead shrews in 
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it was the 
haddock 
who fur- 
nished that 
coin. 

The hum- 
ble, succu- 
lent whelk 
is devoting 
her attention 
to family 
affairs. The 
whelk de. 
posits her 
eggs ina 
mass (which 
sailors are 
said to use 
as soap on 
occasion) 
and _ thinks 
no more 
about them. 


mind when he _ impressed 
upon his readers that the 
remedy prepared from its tail 
for “the sores of any man 
which came by the biting of 
a greedy and ravenous dog” 
depended for its infallibility 
on the shrew being alive when 
its tail was cut off. 

The haddock’s wistful gaze 
and that of the whiting en- 
counters your eye roving over 
the fishmonger’s slab, for 
this month finds these fish, 
among others, at their best. 
It was the haddock, so legend 
runneth, from whose mouth 
St. Peter obtained the money 
necessary to pay the tax- 
gatherer ; the fish must have 
wriggled a good deal, for the 
apostle pinched him so hard 
that the haddock bears the 
marks of his finger and 
thumb on his shoulders to 
this day. But for these 
tokens we should not know 


“ THE WISTFUL HADDOCK COMES TO 
LONDON,” 
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THE SOLDIER CRAB.” 


She has indeed enough to think about when 


the hermit crab is around. Nature dealt 
cruelly with the soldier or hermit crab, arm- 
ing him with mail in front and leaving him 
soft and vulnerable behind. Hence this crab 
rectifies Nature’s omission with his own right 
claw and shelters the unprotected end of his 
persor’in a shell; his tail being thoughtfully 
supplied with hooks so that he can 
keep hold of it. If he can find an 
empty shell that fits he takes that; 
if he can’t he turns out the rightful 
owner by force of arms; whence one 
of his popular names : and sits lonely 
in the purloined dwelling wrapped 
in claws and contemplation; whence 
his other popular name :— 
He had ‘‘got his discharge,” was a ‘“‘heggar 
at large,” 
And he wanted a suitable dwelling, 
So he knocked at a shell which he saw 
would do well 
If the tenant would leave at his telling. 
But the whelk, who was stout, said he 
wouldn’t come out 
Whatever the soldier might do ; 
“Is it not,” he said, ‘‘ fudge to suppose 
I shall budge 
For a stalk-eyed crustacean like you?” 
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Then the soldier arose, and he seized by the nose 
His sturdy, but feeble, old victim. 

Holding Queensberry rules binding only on fools, 
He thumped him, and pinched him, and kicked 

him. 

But it boots not to tell of the fight for the shell, 
And how might gave the palm to the sinner 

When the battle was done, and the soldier had won, 
He sat down to dead whelk for his dinner. 

So you see it’s a flaw in a natural law 
(Or whatever it please you to term it) 

Lets that soldier get in and grow fat in his sin, 
And, far worse, be revered as a ‘‘ hermit.” 


The authorities are not agreed whether the 
soldier edts the evicted whelk. Let him have 
the benefit of the doubt, as he must be 
hungry after the fight. Mr. P. Rufford 
once saw a small soldier hauled out of a 
shell which was too big for him by jealous 
neighbours. A big one seized him by the 
claw and another held on to the shell, and 
when they two failed to drag him out a 
third came along and helped to haul on 
the shell. Which points to high intelli- 
gence as well as low principles in the hermit 
crab. 

The unlovely skate is in season: the 
female skate is an unrecognised friend of 
childhood on the beach, as it is she who 
provides the “pixy purses,” those little 
leathery black cases with a handle at each 
corner which strew the seashore in summer. 
The skate puts her eggs in these purses with 
an eye to their greater safety. The dog-fish 
makes a purse like the skate’s, but furnished 
with longer handles. The cod is now in his 
prime: a fish with such a magnificent diges- 
tion as the cod ought always to be in the 
most flourishing health: he disposes of a 
crab, shell and all, almost as easily as he does 
of his own and other fishes’ tender children. 
The salmon in many rivers, the Scottish Dee, 


“WRAPPED IN CLAWS AND CONTEMPLATION,” 
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the Spey, Findhorn, 
Helmsdale, Tweed, and 
Severn, for example, 
arrive on the spawning- 
beds in October. Refer- 
ence has been made to 
the heartless conduct of 
the hen salmon when 
bereaved of her mate, 
but, truth to tell, 
the cock’s be- 
haviour has little 
to recommend 
it. When his 
wife has finished 
putting her eggs 
in the trench, 
which she dug 
without a tail’s 
turn of assist- 
ance from him, 
he lets her go 
without a sigh, 
and loafs about 
quite ready to 
marry the next 
hen salmon that 
comes along ; if 
she bring a 
husband with 
her he picks a 
quarrel with 
him. 

The gudgeon, 
though con- 
sidered always 


““ THE COD IS NOW IN HIS PRIME, * 


thermometer is low at 
this season, the quails 
make no apology for 
leaving. “By-bye; 
look you up next 
May,” they say, 
casually, and go. 

The bumble - bees 
retire : the males and 
others to their graves ; 
the queen bees, who 
have to produce 
families next spring, 
to their beds under- 
ground or elsewhere. 

The ants, having 
collected the 
usual supply of 
aphis eggs which 
will hatch out 
next spring to 
be the spoiled 
pets of the 
colony, shut 
their doors and 
pull down the 
blinds. The 
outside of the 
ant - heap sug- 
gests that it is 
deserted: that 
there ought to 
be a notice up, 
“Keys with,” 
etc.; but the 
place is not to 


fit for the table, is at his best now. The let: the ants have merely gone to bed for the 


gudgeon is a fish of restful and pensive dis- 
position and will lie still for hours together. 


A century and a half ago, or 
less, the gudgeon suffered 
from the reputation he had 
as a cure for consumption : 
the patient had to swallow 
him alive. 

The quail, who for many 
years past has been develop- 
ing anti-British views, attri- 
butable to the spread of 
cultivation and consequent 
disappearance of the rough 
grass lands wherein she de- 
lights, leaves us for the south 
in October. A few apparently 
mean to be faithful to us 
throughout the winter, but 
their fidelity is regulated by 
the temperature : if the baro- 
meter is falling and the 


“THE QUEEN BEE RETIRES,” 


winter. The field cricket puts up his shutters 
and goes to bed too; if, indeed, he has not 


gone sooner, for he made an 
end of singing in August, 
and if he went to bed then 
few people would be much 
the wiser. The flies on the 
window are beginning to 
grow stiff and tottery, but 
warm rooms discourage 
thoughts of bed just yet, and 
they remain out to enjoy the 
climate produced by fire and 
gas ; while the wasps, all but 
the queens, whose duty to 
the species keeps them alive, 
creep away into hiding to 
die off unmourned. The 
dragon -fly’s eggs now pro- 
duce the spidery nymphs 
which dwell on the mud of 
the stream-bed throughout 
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“THE FLIES SIT UP A LITTLE LONGER.” 


the winter: which situation the nymph must 
find dull. 

The robin breaks up his establishment, 
divorces his wife, and drives away his 
children, who are now quite able to look 
after themselves. Some of our robins winter 
abroad, but the wiser remain with us. Many 
robins born in Northern Europe go to Italy 
for the cold months ; but not all of them 
come back. The Italians have 
no sentiment about the robin, 
and eat him in 
scores —as in- 
deed they do any 
other small bird 
who is inju- 
dicious enough 
to give them the 
chance. 

The days grow 
shorter and 
colder, and the 
elderly dormouse, 
measuring with 
critic’s eye his 
autumnal ro- 
tundity, lights his 
bedroom candle, 
so to speak, and 
trots off ;—~ 


QO. ie 
SSL 


i} 


When I was young and hale and rather festive 


I never was in haste to go to bed ; 


I never thought to seek the sleep digestive 


Until November days were done and dead 


When I was young. 


Now I am old and stiff and very sober 


I count me gay to venture out to tea ; 


And rheumatism comes in mid-October 
To hint that bed’s the proper place for me 
Now I am old. 


** JNMOURNED,”™ 


Poor old dor- 
mouse! it is hard 
to feel the weight 
of advancing 
months and have 
to go to bed six 
weeks before your 
own sons, whose 
higher vitality 
enables them to 
stay up and enjoy 
themselves so 
much longer. 
The Bird Emi- 
gration Office is 
open all day and 
all night now; an 
elaborate series of 
observations, 
made by the 
keepers of light- 
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“ THE ROBIN BREAKS UP HIS ESTABLISHMENT.” 


houses and lightships all round the coast of 
Britain, has shown us in which directions the 
birds move at all seasons of the year, but 
their movements in October are perplexing. 
At this season, for example, skylarks in 
enormous flocks, vast flights of rooks, 


sparrows, robins, chaffinches, greenfinches, 


and starlings, among other species, are arriving 
on our eastern shores from a south-easterly 
direction—Holland, Belgium, and France— 
and going northward up 
the coast, sometimes 
actually crossing the lines 
of travellers who are com- 
ing south / Many of these 
northward - bound tourists 
leave their party on the 
way and turn inland: 
perhaps they winter with 
us ; perhaps, if the weather 
turns colder than they like, 
they book their 
passages for the 
south and move 
on again. But 
how are we to ex- 
plain such items 
as this? On 
October gth the 
keepers of the 
Rhinns of Islay 
Light, on the 
west coast of 
Scotland, re- 
corded “ thou- 
sands of puffins 
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going north,” and a week later (October 
15th) the keepers of the Longships Light, 
off the toe of Cornwall, noted “scores of 
puffins going south all day.” And while 
the keepers of the lights on the east and 
south-east coasts of England are recording 
the arrival of great flocks of skylarks from 
the Continent daily, they of Holyhead are 
noting the arrival of great flocks of skylarks 
from Ireland. It would really seem as 
though England were a sort of central tourist 
depot whither birds from all parts come to 
decide where they shall pass the winter. 

The bird-catcher 
is abroad at this 
season all over 
Europe, and _ his 
nets save huge 
numbers of birds 
the trouble of mak- 
ing winter arrange- 
ments. Last Octo- 
ber, between the 
roth and 14th of 
the month, the 
three keepers of 
the Cape Gris-Nez 
Light, a few miles 
south of Calais, 
caught over 5,900 
birds, chiefly larks, 
thrushes, and 
corncrakes. The 
light attracts the 
birds, nets do the 
rest ; and on this 
occasion the law 
stepped in and 
obtained details 
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“ OUTWARD BOUND.” 


and a fine of fifty francs or thereabouts. In 
France, Belgium, and Germany the blackbirds 
and thrushes arrive in such numbers that the 
bird-catchers make their capture a regular 
industry during the migration movement ; 
but before we criticise we must remark the 
strings and festoons of larks in our own 
poulterers’ and game-dealers’ shops. 

Thousands of birds of all species kill them- 
selves against the glass of the lights in the 
passage across the Channel and North Sea, 
but when making a really long journey they 
travel at an immense height. An astronomer 
once saw birds and identified the species 
against the moon, on which his telescope was 
turned. They were, he estimated, two miles 
above the earth. On fine nights the birds 
travel in- silence; on dark or misty nights 
they call continually to one another, no doubt 
with the object of maintaining touch. 

The black-headed gulls take off the brown 
hoods, which they do not wear in winter, and 
assemble in estuaries and tidal waters. If it 
be stormy they come inland, and of. late 
years it has become increasingly fashionable 
in a certain. section of black-headed gull 
society to spend the winter months on the 
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ornamental waters in 
the London. parks. 
The kittiwakes find 
attractions high up 
the estuaries also. 
The wood - pigeon, 
disgusted, perhaps, 
by the treatment 
accorded him in the 
country districts, 
wherethe 
sports- 
manadds 
insult to 
injury by 
putting 
h-i om 
down 
under 
“Vari- 
ous” in 
the game 
book 
after 
shooting 
him, sometimes takes up his residence in town. 
The Londoners make much of him, and his 
reception in the parks compares more than 
favourably with that he gets in the cornfields 
—which is not surprising when you remember 
that 1,020 grains of corn have been taken out 
of one wood-pigeon’s crop :— 
At —o sparrows marvelled that a bird so highly 
r 
Should condescend to mix with them ‘‘ as pleasant as 
could be” ; 
‘*°E oughter ’ave ’is country ’ouse and privit park,” 
they said ; 
‘* An’ ’ere ’e is a-pickin’ crumbs the same as you an’ 
me ! 
**°F seems a decent feller, too, for all ’is swagger 
clo’s ; 
I wonder might us take ’im roun’ and show ’im all 
the sights ; 
There’s a sparrer on the keb-ra .k as tells me as ’e 
knows— 
Leastways, a keb-’or e told ’im—where the swells is 
drove o’ nights.” 
Th: pigeon said ‘* With pleasure!” so they showed 
him round the town 
One morning very early when the world was in its 


tub, 

And begged him very earnestly to get his name put 
down 

For ‘‘’lection” to the Bachelots’, or White’s, or 


Boodle’s Club. 
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“To A SKYLARK!” 


Vol. xxiv.—49, 
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And when he spoke of leaving 
town they summoned a com- 
mittee 

To ponder measures to induce 
their “‘ noble friend ” to stay. 

A happy thought it was to give 
the Secsten of the City ; 

** If we should give him ¢ha/,” 
they said, ‘ ey never go 
away.” 


The sparrows were 
right ; the wood - pigeons 
are quite established in 
London, and every year 
bring up children who are 
as tame as their country 
cousins are wild. 

The nuthatch is enjoy- 
ing himself 
now the hazel 
nuts are ripe ; 
he might try 
for a month 
to break a 
nut with his 
unaided 
beak, but he 
knows his 
. limitations 
and ts far too 
wise to waste 
time and 
trouble that 
way. He 
selects a nut with the. skill of an expert, 
wedges it carefully into some crack in 
branch or gate-post, and converts his whole 
person into a pick - axe, bringing all his 
strength to bear on the blows he gives with 
the tip of his beak. ‘The squirrel is very 
busy collecting nuts, acorns, and beechmast 
and storing the same : he isa glaring example 


“ THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY." 
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of industry without method, 
for he establishes a dozen 
larders in holes in the 
trees and in the ground, 
and forgets where most of 
them are: were he to con- 
tent himself with two or 
three, and make a careful 
note of the latitude, longi- 
tude, and elevation of 
each, he would save him- 
self much trouble hereafter 
and go hungry less often 
in cold weather. The field- 
mouse opens his under- 
ground cellar and collects 
large stocks of grain and 
sundries: 
beans, peas, 
acorns, 
beechmast — 
anything that 
will keep. 
His winter 
quarters are 
generally 
made under 
a corn - stack 
or in a bur- 
row; but 
occasionally 
a field-mouse 
of unusual 
originality whee an old bird’s nest and fits 
it up to suit -his ‘needs. The field-vole 
loafs about with his hands in his pockets 
and a straw in his mouth and jeers at his 
hard - working cousin ‘at this season; the 
vole does not lay up a winter store: he 
finds it pleasanter to sleep through the cold 
weather. 





“THE LOAFING VOLE AND THE INDUSTRIOUS MOUSE.” 





The Sorceress of the Strand. 


By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 
STORY I.—MADAME SARA. 


}VERYONE in trade and a 
good many who are not have 
heard of Werner’s Agency, 
the Solvency Inquiry Agency 
of all British trade. Its busi- 
ness is to know the financial 
condition of all wholesale and retail firms, 
from Rothschild’s to the smallest sweetstuff 
shop in Whitechapel. I do not say that 
every firm figures on its books, but by 
methods of secret inquiry it can discover the 
status of any firm or individual. It is the 
great safeguard to British trade and prevents 
much fraudulent dealing. 

Of this agency I, Dixon Druce, was ap- 
pointed manager in 1890. Since then I have 
met queer people and seen strange sights, for 
men do curious things for money in this 
world. 

It so happened that in June, 1899, my 
business took 
me to Madeira 
on an inquiry of 
some import- 
ance. I left the 
island.on the 
14th of the 
month by the 
Norham Castle 
for Southamp- 
ton. I got on 
board after 
dinner. It was 
a lovely night, 
and the strains 
of the band in 
the public gar- 
dens of Funchal 
came floating 
across the star- 
powdered bay 
through the 
warm, balmy air. 
Then the engine 
bells rang to “ Full speed ahead,” and, 
flinging a farewell to the fairest island on 
earth, I turned to the smoking-room in order 
to lizht my cheroot. 

“Do you want a match, sir?” 

The voice came from a slender, young- 
looking man who stood near the taffrail. 
Before I could reply he had struck one and 
held it out to me. 

“Excuse me,” he said, as he tossed it 
overboard, “but surely I am addressing Mr. 
Dixon Druce?” 





**DoO YOU WANT A MATCH, sIR? 


“You are, sir,” I said, glancing keenly back 
at him, “ but you have the advantage of me.” 

“Don’t you know me?” he responded. 
“Jack Selby, Hayward’s House, Harrow, 
1879.” 

“ By Jove ! so it is,” I cried. 

Our hands met in a warm clasp, and a 
moment later I found myself sitting close to 
my old friend, who had fagged for me in the 
bygone days, and whom I had not seen from 
the moment when I said good-bye to the 
“Hill” in the grey mist of a December 
morning twenty years ago. He was a 
boy of fourteen then, but nevertheless I 
recognised him. His face was bronzed and 
good-looking, his features refined. As a boy 
Selby had been noted for his grace, his well- 
shaped head, his clean-cut features; these 
characteristics still were his, and although he 
was now slightly past his first youth he was 
decidedly hand- 
some. He gave 
me a quick 
sketch of his 
history. 

“My father 
left me plenty of 
money,” he said, 
“and The Mea- 
dows, our old 
family place, is 
now mine. I 
have a taste for 
natural history ; 
that taste took 
me two years 
ago to South 
America. I have 
had my share of 
strange adven- 
tures, and have 
collected valua- 
ble specimens 
and trophies. I 
am now on my way home from Para, on the 
Amazon, having come by a Booth boat to 
Madeira and changed there to the Castle 
Line. But why all this talk about myself?” 
he added, bringing his deck-chair a little 
nearer to mine. “ What about your history, 
old chap? Are you settled down with a 
wife and kiddies of your own, or is that dream 
of your school days fulfilled, and are you the 
owner of the best private laboratory in 
London ?” 

“As to the laboratory,” I said, with a 
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smile, “you must come and see it. For the 
rest Iam unmarried. Are you?” 

“I was married the day before I left Para, 
and my wife is on board with me.” 

“Capital,” I answered. “ Let me hear all 
about it.” 

“You shall. Her maiden name was 
Dallas ; Beatrice Dallas. She is just twenty 
now. Her father was an Englishman and 
her mother a Spaniard; neither parent is 
living. She has an elder sister, Edith, nearly 
thirty years of age, unmarried, who is on 
board with us. There is also a step-brother, 
considerably older than either Edith or 
Beatrice. I met my wife last year in Para, 
and at once fell in love. I am the happiest 
man on earth. It goes without saying that I 
think her beautiful, and she is also very well 
off. The story of her wealth is a curious one. 
Her uncle on the mother’s side was an 
extremely wealthy Spaniard, who made an 
enormous fortune in Brazil out of diamonds 
and minerals ; he owned several mines. But 
it is supposed that his wealth turned his 
brain. At any rate, it seems to have done so 


as far as the disposal of his money went. 
He divided the yearly profits and interest 
between his nephew and his two nieces, but 
declared that the property itself should never 
be split up. He has left the whole of it to 


that one of the three who should survive the 
others. A perfectly insane arrangement, but 
not, I believe, unprecedented in Brazil.” 

“ Very insane,” I echoed. ‘ What was he 
worth ?” 

“ Over two million sterling.” 

“ By Jove!” I cried, “ what a sum ! 
what about the half-brother ?” 

“He must be over forty years of age, and 
is evidently a bad lot. I have never seen 
him. His sisters won’t speak to him or have 
anything to do with him. I understand that 
he is a great gambler; I am further told 
that he is at present in England, and,as there 
are certain technicalities to be gone through 
before the girls can fully enjoy their incomes, 
one of the first things I must do when I get 
home is to find him out. He has to sign 
certain papers, for we sha’n’t be able to put 
things straight until we get his whereabouts. 
Some time ago my wife and Edith heard 
that he was ill, but dead or alive we must 
know all about him, and as quickly as 
possible.” 

I made no answer, and he continued :— 

““T'll introduce you to my wife and sister- 
in-law to-morrow. Beatrice is quite a child 
compared to Edith, who acts towards her 
almost like a mother. Bee is a little beauty, 


But 
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so fresh and round and young-looking. But 
Edith is handsome, too, although I some- 
times think she is as vain as a peacock. 
By the way, Druce, this brings me to another 
part of my story. The sisters have an 
acquaintance on board, one of the most 
remarkable women I have ever met. She 
goes by the name of Madame Sara, and 
knows London well. In fact, she confesses 
to having a shop in the Strand. What she 
has been doing in Brazil I do not know, for 
she keeps all her affairs strictly private. But 
you will be amazed when I tell you what her 
calling is.” 

“What ?” I asked. 

“A professional beautifier. She claims 
the privilege of restoring youth to those who 
consult her. She also declares that she 
can make quite ugly people handsome. 
There is no doubt that she is very clever. 
She knows a little bit of everything, and has 
wonderful recipes with regard to medicines, 
surgery, and dentistry. She is a most lovely 
woman herself, very fair, with blue eyes, 
an innocent, childlike manner, and quantities 
of rippling gold hair. She openly confesses 
that she is very much older than she 
appears. She leoks about five-and-twenty. 
She seems to have travelled all over the 
world, and says that by birth she is a 
mixture of Indian and Italian, her father 
having been Italian and her mother Indian. 
Accompanying her is an Arab, a handsome, 
picturesque sort of fellow, who gives her the 
most absolute devotion, and she is also 
bringing back to England two Braziiians 
from Para. This woman deals in all sorts of 
curious secrets, but principally in cosmetics. 
Her shop in the Strand could, I fancy, tell 
many a strange history. Her clients go to 
her there, and she does what is necessary for 
them. It is a fact that she occasionally 
performs small surgical operations, and there 
is not a dentist in London who can vie with 
her. She confesses quite naively that she 
holds some secrets for making false teeth 
cling to the palate that no one knows of. 
Edith Dallas is devoted to her—in fact, her 
adoration amounts to. idolatry.” 

“You give a very brilliant account of this 
woman,” I said. “You must introduce me 
to-morrow.” 

“T will,” answered Jack, with a smile. “I 
should like your opinion of her. I am right 
glad I have met you, Druce, it is like old 
times. When we get to London I mean to 
put up at my town house in Eaton Square 
for the remainder of the season. The 
Meadows shall be re-furnished, and Bee and 





THE SORCERESS 


I will take up our quarters some time in 
August ; then you must come and see us. 
But I am afraid before I give myself up to 
mere pleasure I must find that precious 
brother-in-law, Henry Joachim Silva.” 

“If you have any difficulty apply to me,” 
I said. “Ican put at your disposal, in an 
unofficial way, of course, agents who would 
find almost any man in England, dead or 
alive.” 

I then proceeded to give Selby a short 
account of my own business. 

“Thanks,” he said, presently, “that is 
capital. You are the very man we want.” 

The next morning after breakfast Jack 
introduced me to his wife and sister-in-law. 
They were both foreign-looking, but very 
handsome, and the wife in particular had a 
graceful and uncommon appearance. 

We had been chatting about five minutes 
when I saw coming down the deck a slight, 
rather small woman, wearing a big sun hat. 

“Ah, Madame,” cried Selby, “here you 
are. I had the luck to meet an old friend 
on board—Mr. Dixon Druce—-and I have 
been telling him all about you. I should 
like you to know each other. Druce, this 
lady is Madame Sara, of whom I have spoken 
to you. Mr. Dixon Druce—Madame Sara.” 


She bowed gracefully and then looked at 


me earnestly. I had seldom seen a more 
lovely woman. By her 
side both Mrs. Selby and 
her sister seemed to fade 
into insignificance. Her 
complexion was almost 
dazzlingly fair, her face 
refined in expression, her 
eyes penetrating, clever, 
and yet with the innocent, 
frank gaze of a child. Her 
dress was very simple ; she 
looked altogether like a 
young, fresh, and natural 
girl. 

As we sat chatting 
lightly and about common- 
place topics, I instinctively 
felt that she took an in- 
terest in me even greater 
than might be evinced from 
an ordinary introduction. 
By slow degrees she so 
turned the conversation as 
to leave Selby and his wife 
and sister out, and then as 
they moved away she came 
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“T am very glad we have met, and yet how 
odd this meeting is! Was it really acci- 
dental?” 

“T do not understand you,” I answered. 

“TI know who you are,” she said, lightly. 
“You are the manager of Werner’s Agency ; 
its business is to know the private affairs of 
those people who would rather keep their 
own secrets. Now, Mr. Druce, I am going to 
be absolutely frank with you. 1 own a small 
shop in the Strand—it is a perfumery shop— 
and behind those innocent-looking doors I 
conduct that business which brings me in 
gold of the realm. Have you, Mr. Druce, 
any objection to my continuing to make a 
livelihood in perfectly innocent ways ?” 

“None whatever,” I answered. ‘“ You 
puzzle me by alluding to the subject.” 

“T want you to pay my shop a visit when 
you come to London. I have been away 
for three or four months. I do wonders for 
my clients, and they pay me largely for my 
services. I hold some perfectly innocent 
secrets which I cannot confide to anybody. 
I have obtained them partly from the Indians 
and partly from the natives of Brazil. I have 
lately been in Para to inquire into certain 
methods by which my trade can be im- 
proved.” 

“ And your trade is——-?” I said, looking 
at her with amusement and some surprise. 








a little nearer, and said in 
a low voice :— 


“*l AM A BRAUTIFIER, SHE SAID.” 
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“IT am a_ beautifier,” she said, lightly. 
She looked at me with a smile. ‘“ You don’t 
want me yet, Mr. Druce, but the time may 
come when even you will wish to keep back 
the infirmities of years. In the meantime 
can you guess my age?” 

“] will not hazard a guess,” I answered. 

“ And I will not tell you. Let it remain a 
secret. Meanwhile, understand that my 
calling is quite an open one, and I do hold 
secrets. I should advise you, Mr. Druce, 
even in your professional capacity, not to 
interfere with them.” 

The childlike expression faded from her 
face as she uttered the last words. There 
seemed to ring a sort of challenge in her 
tone. She turned away after a few moments 
and I rejoined my friends. 

“You have been making acquaintance with 
Madame Sara, Mr. Druce,” said Mrs. Selby. 
“Don’t you think she is lovely ?” 

“She is one of the most beautiful women 
I have ever seen,” I answered, “ but there 
seems to be a mystery about her.” 

“Oh, indeed there is,” said Edith Dallas, 
gravely. 

“She asked me if I could guess her age,” 
I continued. “I did not try, but surely she 
cannot be more than five-and-twenty.” 

“ No one knows her age,” said Mrs. Selby, 


“but I will tell you a curious fact, which, 


perhaps, you will not believe. She was 
bridesmaid at my mother’s wedding thirty 
years ago. She declares that she never 
changes, and has no fear of old age.” 

“You mean that seriously?” I cried. 
“ But surely it is impossible ? ” 

“Her name is on the register, and my 
mother knew her well. She was mysterious 
then, and I think my mother got into her 
power, but of that I am not certain. Any- 
how, Edith and I adore her, don’t we, 
Edie ?” 

She laid her hand affectionately on her 
sister's arm. Edith Dallas did not speak, 
but her face was careworn. After a time 
she said, slowly :— 

“* Madame Sara is uncanny and terrible.” 

There is, perhaps, no business imaginable 
—not even a lawyers—that engenders 
suspicions more than mine. I hate all 
mysteries — both in persons and _ things. 
Mysteries are my natural enemies; I felt 
now that this woman was.a distinct mystery. 
That she was interested in me I did not 
doubt, perhaps because she was afraid of me. 

The rest of our voyage passed pleasantly 
enough. The more | saw of Mrs. Selby and 
her sister the more I liked them. They 
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were quiet, simple, and straightforward. I 
felt sure that they were both as good as gold. 

We parted at Waterloo, Jack and his wife 
and her sister going to Jack’s house in Eaton 
Square, and I returning to my quarters in 
St. John’s Wood. I had a house there, 
with a long garden, at the bottom of which 
was my laboratory, the laboratory that was 
the pride of my life, it being, I fondly con- 
sidered, the best private laboratory in 
London. There I spent all my spare time 
making experiments and trying this chemical 
combination and the other, living in hopes of 
doing great things some day, for Werner’s 
Agency was not to be the end of my career. 
Nevertheless, it interested me thoroughly, 
and I was not sorry to get back to my com- 
mercial conundrums. 

The next day, just before I started to go 
to my place of business, Jack Selby was 
announced. 

“T want you to help me,” he said. “I 
have been already trying in a sort of general 
way to get information about my brother-in- 
law, but all in vain. There is no such 
person in any of the directories. Can you 
put me on the road to discovery ?” 

I said I could and would if he would leave 
the matter in my hands. 

“ With pleasure,” he replied. “ You see 
how we are fixed up. Neither Edith nor 
Bee can get money with any regularity until 
the man is found. I cannot imagine why he 
hides himself.” 

“| will insert advertisements in the personal 
columns of the newspapers,” I said, “and 
request anyone who can give information to 
communicate with me at my office. I will 
also give instructions to all the branches of 
my firm, as well as to my head assistants in 
London, to keep their eyes open for any news. 
You may be quite certain that in a week or 
two we shall know all about him.” 

Selby appeared cheered at this proposal, 
and, having begged of me to call upon his 
wife and her sister as soon as possible, took 
his leave. 

On that very day advertisements were 
drawn up and sent to several newspapers 
and inquiry agents; but week after week 
passed without the slightest result. Selby 
got very fidgety at the delay. He was 
never happy except in my presence, and 
insisted on my coming, whenever I had time, 
to his house. I was glad to do so, for I took 
an interest both in him and his belongings, 
and as to Madame Sara I could not get her 
out of my head. One day Mrs. Selby said 
to me :— 
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“ Have you ever been to see Madame? I 
know she would like to show you her shop 
and general surroundings.” 

“JT did promise to call upon her,” I 
answered, “but have not had time to do so 

et.” 
we Will you come with me to-morrow morn- 
ing?” asked Edith Dallas, suddenly. 

She turned red as she spoke, and the 
worried, uneasy expression became more 
marked on her face. I had noticed for 
some time that she had been looking both 
nervous and depressed. I had first ovserved 
this peculiarity about her on board the 
Norham Castle, but, as time went on, instead 
of lessening it grew worse. Her face tor so 
young a woman was haggard ; she started at 
each sound, and Madame Sara’s name was 
never spoken in her presence without her 
evincing almost undue emotion. 

“ Will you come with me?” she said, with 
great eagerness. 

I immediately promised, and the next day, 
about eleven o’clock, Edith Dallas and I 
found ourselves in a hansom driving to 
Madame Sara’s shop. We reached it in a 
few minutes, and found an unpretentious 
little place wedged in between a hosier’s on 
one side and a cheap print-seller’s on the 
other. In the windows of the shop were 
pyramids of perfume bottles, with scintillating 
facet stoppers tied with coloured ribbons. We 
stepped out of the hansom and went indoors. 
Inside the shop 
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“* Madame is within, and is expecting you, 
miss.” 

He ushered us both into a quiet-looking 
room, soberly but handsomely furnished. 
He left us, closing the door. Edith turned 
to me. 

“Do you know where we are?” she 
asked. 

“We are standing at present ina small 
room just behind Madame Sara’s shop,” I 
answered. ‘‘ Why are you so excited, Miss 
Dallas? What is the matter with fou?” 

“We are on the threshold of a magician’s 
cave,” she replied. “We shall soon be face 
to face with the most marvellous woman in 
the whole of London. There is no one like 
her.” 

“And you—fear her?” I said, dropping 
my voice to a whisper. 

She started, stepped back, and with great 
difficulty recovered her composure. At that 
moment the page-boy returned to conduct 
us through a series of small waiting-rooms, 
and we soon found ourselves in the presence 
of Madame herself. 

“ Ah!” she said, witha smile. “This is 
delightful. You have kept your word, Edith, 
and I am greatly obliged to you. I will now 
show Mr. Druce some of the mysteries of my 
trade. But understand, sir,” she added,’ 
“that I shall not tell you any of my real 
secrets, only as you would like to know some- 
thing about me you shall.” 





were a couple of 
steps, which led to 
a door of solid 
mahogany. 
“This is the 
entrance to her 
private house,” 
said Edith, and 
she pointed to a 
small brass plate, 
on which was en- 
graved the name 
—‘* Madame Sara, 
Parfumeuse.” 
Edith touched 
an electric bell 
and the door was 
immediately 
opened by a 
smartly - dressed 
page-boy. He 
looked at Miss 
Dallas as if he 
knew her very 








well, and said :— 


“THIS IS MY SANCTUM SANCTORUM.” 
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“ How can you tell I should like to know 
about you?” I asked. 

She gave me an earnest glance which some- 
what astonished me, and then she said :— 

“ Knowledge is power ; don’t refuse what 
I am willing to give. Edith, you will not 
object to waiting here while I show Mr. Druce 
through my rooms. First observe this room, 
Mr. Druce. It is lighted only from the roof. 
When the door shuts it automatically locks 
itself, so that any intrusion from without is 
impossib®&. This is my sanctum sanctorum 
—a faint odour of perfumes pervades the 
room. This is a hot day, but the room itself 
is cool. What do you think of it all ?” 

I made no answer. She walked to the 
other end and motioned to me to accompany 
her. There stood a polished oak square 
table, on which lay an array of extraordinary- 
looking articles and implements—stoppered 
bottles full of strange medicaments, mirrors, 
plane and concave, brushes, sprays, sponges, 
delicate needle-pointed instruments of bright 
steel, tiny lancets, and forceps. Facing this 
table was a chair, like those used by dentists. 
Above the chair hung electric lights in 
powerful reflectors, and lenses like bull’s-eye 
lanterns. Another chair, supported on a 
glass pedestal, was kept there, Madame Sara 
informed me, for administering static electri- 
city. There were dry-cell batteries for the 
continuous currents and induction coils for 
Faradic currents. There were also platinum 
needles for burning out the roots of hairs. 

Madame took me from this room into 
another, where a still more formidable 
array of instruments were to be found. 
Here were a wooden operating-table and 
chloroform and ether apparatus. When I 
had looked at everything, she turned to me. 

“Now you know,” she said. “I am a 
doctor—perhaps a quack. These are my 
secrets. By means of these I live and 
flourish.” 

She turned her back on me and walked 
into the other room with the light, springy 
step of youth. Edith Dallas, white as a 
ghost, was waiting for us. 

“You have done your duty, my child,” 
said Madame. “Mr. Druce has seen just 
what I want him to see.. I am very much 
obliged to you both. We shall meet to-night 
at Lady Farringdon’s ‘ At-home.’ Until then, 
faréwell.” 

When we got into the street and were 
driving back again to Eaton Square, I turned 
to Edith. 

“Many things puzzle me about your 
friend,” I said, “but perhaps none more 
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than this. By what possible means can a 
woman who owns to being the possessor of a 
shop obtain the enfrée to some of the best 
houses in London? Why does Society open 
her doors to this woman, Miss Dallas ?” 

“T cannot quite tell you,” was her reply. 
“T only know the fact that wherever she 
goes she is welcomed and treated with con- 
sideration, and wherever she fails to appear 
there is a universally expressed feeling of 
regret.” . 

I had also been invited to Lady Farring- 
don’s reception that evening, and I went 
there in a state of great curiosity. There 
was no doubt that Madame interested me. 
I was not sure of her. Beyond doubt there 
was a mystery attached to her, and also, for 
some unaccountable reason, she wished both 
to propitiate and defy me. Why was this? 

I arrived early, and was standing in the 
crush near the head of the staircase when 
Madame was announced. She wore the 
richest white satin and quantities of 
diamonds. I saw her hostess bend towards 
her and talk eagerly. I noticed Madame 
reply and the pleased expression that crossed 
Lady Farringdon’s face. A few minutes later 
a man with a foreign-looking face and long 
beard sat down before the grand piano. He 


played a light prelude and Madame Sara 
began to sing. Her voice was sweet and low, 


with an extraordinary pathos in it. It was 
the sort of voice that penetrates to the heart. 
There was an instant pause in the gay chatter. 
SHe.sang amidst perfect silence, and when 
the song had come to an end there followed 
a furore of applause. I was just turning to say 
something to my nearest neighbour when | 
observed Edith Dallas, who was standing 
close by. Her eyes met mine ; she laid her 
hand on my sleeve. 

“The room is hot,” she said, half panting 
as she spoke. “Take me out on the balcony.” 

I did so. The atmosphere of the reception- 
rooms was almost intolerable, but it was com- 
paratively cool in the open air. 

“I must not lose sight of her,” she said, 
suddenly. 

“Of whom?” I asked, somewhat aston- 
ished at her words. 

“Of Sara.” 

** She is there,” I said. 
from where you stand.” 

We happened to be alone. 
closer. 

“ Why are you afraid of her?” I asked. 

“Are you sure that we shall not be 
heard ?” was her answer. 

“ Certain.” 


“ You can see her 


I came a little 
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“ She terrifies me,” were her next words. 

“] will not betray your confidence, Miss 
Dallas. Will you not trust me? You ought 
to give me a reason for your fears.” 

“TI cannot—I dare not; I have said far 
too much already. Don’t keep me, Mr. 
Druce. She must not find us together.” 

As she spoke ‘she ptished her way through 
the crowd, and before I 
could stop her was stand- 
ing by Madame Sara’s 
side. 

The reception in Port- 
land Place was, I remem- 
ber, on the 26th of July. 
Two days later the Selbys 
were to give their final 
“ At-home.”. before leaving 
for thé country. I was, of 
course, inyited to be pre- 
sent, and Madame was 
also there. She had never 
been dressed more splen- 
didly, nor. had .she ever 
before looked younger or 
more beautiful. Wherever 
she went all 
eyes followed 
her. Asa rule 
her dress was 
simple, almost 
like what a 
girl would wear, 
but to-night 
she chose rich 
Oriental stuffs 
made of many 
colours, and 
absolutely glit- 
tering with 
gems. Her 
golden hair was 
studded with 
diamonds. Round her neck she wore tur- 
quoise and diamonds mixed. There were 
many younger women in the room, but not 
the youngest nor the fairest had a chance 
beside Madame. It was not mere beauty of 
appearance, it was charm — charm which 
carries all before it. 

[ saw Miss Dallas, looking slim and tall 
and pale, standing at a little distance. I 
made my way to her side. -Before I had 
time to speak she bent towards me. 

“Is she not divine ?” she whispered. “She 
bewilders and delights everyone. She is 
taking London by storm.” 

, Brn you are not afraid of her to-night ?” 

Said. 

val. xxiv.—6§0, 


“WHY ARE YOU AFRAID OF HER?” 
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“I fear her more than ever. She has cast 
a spell over me. But listen, she is going to 
sing again.” 

I had not forgotten the song that Madame 
had given us at the Farringdons’, and stood 
still to listen. There was a complete hush in 
the room. Her voice floated over the heads 
of the assembled guests in a dreamy Spanish 
song. Edith 
told me that it 
was a slumber 
song, and that 
Madame 
boasted of her 
power of put- 
ting almost 
anyone to sleep 
who listened to 
her rendering 
of it. 

“She has 
many patients 
who suffer 
from insomnia,” 
whispered the 
girl, “and she 
generally cures 
them with that 
song, and that 
alone. Ah! we 
must not talk ; 
she will hear 
us.” 

Before I 
could reply 
Selby came 
hurrying up 
He had not 
noticed Edith. 
He caught me 
by the arm. 

“Come just 
for a minute 
into this window, Dixon,” he said. “I must 
speak to you. I suppose you have no news 
with regard to my brother-in-law ?” 

“ Not a word,” I answered. 

“To tell you the truth, I am getting 
terribly put out over the matter. We cannot 
settle any of our money affairs just because 
this man chooses to lose himself. My wife’s 
lawyers wired to Brazil yesterday, but even his 
bankers do not know anything about him.” 

“The whole thing is a question of time,” 
was my answer. “When are you off to 
Hampshire ?” 

“On Saturday.” 

As Selby said the last words he looked 
around him, then he dropped his voice. 
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“T want to say something else. The more 
I see ”—he nodded towards Madame Sara— 
“the less I like her. Edith is getting into 
a very strange state. Have you not noticed 
it? And the worst of it is my wife is also 
infected. I suppose it is that dodge of the 
woman’s for patching people up and making 
them beautiful. Doubtless the temptation is 
overpowering in the case of a plain woman, 
but Beatrice is beautiful herself and young. 
What can she have to do with cosmetics and 
complexion pills ?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that your wife 
has consulted Madame Sara as a doctor?” 

“Not exactly, but she has gone to her 
about her teeth. She complained of tooth- 
ache lately, and Madame’s dentistry is 
renowned. Edith is constantly going to her 
for one thing or another, but then Edith is 
infatuated.” 

As Jack said the last words he went over 
to speak to someone else, and before I could 
leave the seclusion of the window I perceived 
Edith Dallas and Madame Sara in earnest 
conversation together. I could not help 
overhearing the following words :— 

“ Don’t come to me to-morrow. 
the country as soon as you Can. 
and away the best thing to do.” 

As Madame spoke she turned swiftly and 


Get into 
It is far 
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I remembered. what Selby had said with 
regard to his wife and her money affairs. 
Beyond doubt he had married into a mystery 
-—-a mystery that Madame Sara knew all 
about. There was a very big money interest, 
and strange things happen when millions are 
concerned. 

The next morning I had just risen and was 
sitting at breakfast when a note was handed 
tome. It came by special messenger, and 
was marked “Urgent.” I tore it open. 
These were its contents:— 

“ My DEAR Druce,—A terrible blow has 
fallen on us. My sister-in-law, Edith, was 
taken suddenly ill this morning at breakfast. 
The nearest doctor was sent for, but he could 
do nothing, as she died half an hour ago. 
Do come and see me, and if you know any 
very clever specialist bring him with you. 
My wife is utterly stunned by the shock.— 
Yours, Jack SELBY.” 

I read the note twice before I could 
realize what it meant. Then I rushed out 
and, hailing the first hansom I met, said to 
the man :— 

“Drive to No. 
quickly as you can.” 

Here lived a certain Mr. Eric Vandeleur, 
an old friend of mine and the police surgeon 
for the Westminster district, which included 


192, Victoria Street, as 
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“ SHE BOWED, AND THE PECULIAR LOOK SHE HAD BEFORE GIVEN ME FLASHED OVER HER FACE.” 


caught my eye. She bowed, and the peculiar 
look, the sort of challenge, she had before 
given me flashed over her face. It made me 
uncomfortable, and during the night that 
followed I could not get it out of my head. 


Eaton Square. No shrewder or sharper 
fellow existed than Vandeleur, and the 
present case was essentially in his province, 
both legally and professionally. He was not 
at his flat when I arrived, having already 
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gone down to the court. Here I accordingly 
hurried, and was informed that he was in the 
mortuary, 

For a man who, as it seemed to me, lived in 
a perpetual atmosphere of crime and violence, 
of death and coroners’ courts, his habitual 
cheerfulness and brightness of manner were 
remarkable. Perhaps it was only the reaction 
from his work, for he had the reputation of 
being one of the most astute experts of the 
day in medical jurisprudence, and the most 
skilled analyst in toxicological cases on the 
Metropolitan Police staff. Before I could 
send him word that I wanted to see him I 
heard a door bang, and Vandeleur came 
hurrying down the passage, putting on his 
coat as he rushed along. 

“ Halloa!” he cried. “I haven't 
you for ages. Do you want me?” 

“Yes, very urgently,” I answered. 
you busy ?” 

“ Head over ears, my dear chap. I cannot 
give you a moment now, but perhaps later 
on.” 

“What is it? You look excited.” 

“T have got to go to Eaton Square like 
the wind, but come along, if you like, and 
tell me on the way.” 

“ Capital,” I cried. ‘The thing has been 
reported, then? Youare going to Mr. Selby’s, 


seen 


“ Are 


No. 344; then I am going with you.” 

He looked at me in amazement. 

“ But the case has only just been reported. 
What can you possibly know about it ?” 


“Everything. Let us take this hansom, 
and I will tell you as we go along.” 

As we drove to Eaton Square I quickly 
explained the situation, glancing now and 
then at Vandeleur’s bright, clean-shaven face. 
He was no longer Eric Vandeleur, the man 
with the latest club story and the merry 
twinkle in his blue eyes: he was Vandeleur 
the medical jurist, with a face like a mask, 
his lower jaw slightly protruding and features 
very fixed. 

“This thing promises to be serious,” he 
replied, as I finished, “ but I can do nothing 
until after the autopsy. Here we are, and 
there is my man waiting for me; he has been 
smart.” 

On the steps stood an official-looking man 
in uniform, who saluted. 

“ Coroner’s officer,” explained Vandeleur. 

_ We entered the silent, darkened house. 
Selby was standing in the hall. He came to 
meet us. I introduced him to Vandeleur, 
and he at once led us into the dining-room, 
where we found Dr. Osborne, whom Selby 
had called in when the alarm of Edith’s ill- 
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ness had been first given. Dr. Osborne was 
a- pale, under-sized, very young man. His 
face expressed considerable alarm. Van- 
deleur, however, managed to put him com- 
pletely at his ease. 

“T will have a chat with you in a few 
minutes, Dr. Osborne,” he said; “but first 
I must get Mr. Selby’s report. Will you 
please tell us, sir, exactly what occurred ?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. “We had a 
reception here last night, and my sister-in- 
law did not go to bed until early morning ; 
she was in bad spirits, but otherwise in her 
usual health. My wife went into her room 
after she was in bed, and told me later on 
that she had found Edith in hysterics, and 
could not get her to explain anything. We 
both talked about taking her to the country 
without delay. Indeed, our intention was to 
get off this afternoon.” 

“Well?” said Vandeleur. 

“We had breakfast about half-past nine, 
and Miss Dallas came down, looking quite 
in her usual health, and in apparently good 
spirits. She ate with appetite, and, as it 
happened, she and my wife were both 
helped from the same dish. The meal had 
nearly come to an end when she jumped up 
from the table, uttered a sharp cry, turned 
very pale, pressed her hand to her side, and 
ran out of the room. My wife immediately 
followed her. She came back again in a 
minute or two, and said that Edith was in 
violent pain, and begged of me to send for a 
doctor. Dr. Osborne lives just round the 
corner. Ife came at once, but she died 
almost immediately after his arrival.” 

“You were in the room ?” asked Vandeleur, 
turning to Osborne. 

“Yes,” he replied. “She was conscious 
to the last moment, and died suddenly.” 

“ Did she tell you anything ?” 

“No, except to assure me that she had not 
eaten any food that day until she had come 
down to breakfast. After the death occurred 
I sent immediately to report the case, locked 
the door of the room where the poor girl’s 
body is, and saw also that nobody touched 
anything on this table.” 

Vandeleur rang the bell and a servant 
appeared. He gave quick orders. The 
entire remains of the meal were collected and 
taken charge of, and then he and the coroner’s 
officer went upstairs. 

When we were alone Selby sank into a 
chair. His face was quite drawn and 
haggard. 

“Tt is the horrible suddenness of the thing 
which is so appalling,” he cried “As to 
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Beatrice, I don’t believe she will ever be the 
same again. She was deeply attached to 
Edith. Edith was nearly ten years her senior, 
and always acted the part of mother to her. 
This is a sad beginning to our life. I can 
scarcely think collectedly.” 
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the aspects of the case, her undoubted sanity 
and her affection for her sister, we may 
almost exclude the idea of suicide. We must, 
therefore, call it murder. This harmless, 
innocent lady is struck down by the hand 
of an assassin, and with such devilish 











“ SHE JUMPED UP FROM THE TABLE AND UTTERED A SHARP cry.” 


I remained with him a little longer, and 
then, as Vandeleur did not return, went back 
to my own house. There I could settle to 
nothing, and when Vandeleur rang me up 
on the telephone about six o’clock I hurried 
off to his rooms. As soon as I arrived I 
saw that Selby was with him, and the 
expression on both their faces told me the 
truth. | 

“This is a bad business,” said Vandeleur. 
“Miss Dallas has died from swallowing 
poison. An exhaustive analysis and exam- 
ination have been made, and a_ powerful 
poison, unknown to European toxicologists, 
has been found. This is strange enough, 
but how it has been administered is a 
puzzle. I confess, at the present moment, 
we are all nonplussed. It certainly was 
not in the remains of the breakfast, and we 
have her dying evidence that she took 
nothing else. Now, a poison with such 
appalling potency would take effect quickly. 
[It is evident that she was quite well when 
she came to breakfast, and that the poison 
began to work towards the close of the meal. 
But how did she get it? This question, 
however, I shall deal with later on. The 
more immediate point is this. The situation 
is a serious one in view of the monetary 
issues and the value of the lady’s life. From 


cunning that no trace or clue is left behind 
For such an act there must have been some 
very powerful motive, and the person who 
designed and executed it must be a criminal 
of the highest order of scientific ability. 
Mr. Selby has been telling me the exact 
financial position of the poor lady, and also 
of his own young wife. The absolute dis 
appearance of the step-brother, in view of 
his previous character, is in the highest 
degree strange. Knowing, as we do, that 
between him and two million sterling thcre 
stood two lives—-one is taken /” 

A deadly sensation of cold seized me as 
Vandeleur uttered these last words. | 
glanced at Selby. His face was colourless 
and the pupils of his eyes were contracted, 
as though he saw something which terrified 
him. 

“What has happened once may happen 
again,” continued Vandeleur. “ We are in 
the presence of a great mystery, and I 
counsel you, Mr. Selby, to guard your wile 
with the utmost care.” 

These words, falling from a man of 
Vandeleur’s position and authority on such 
matters, were sufficiently shocking for me to 
hear, but for Selby to be given such a solemn 
warning about his young and beautiful and 
newly-married wife, who was all the world to 
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before I heard a clatter 
alongside the kerb, and 
turning round I saw a 
smart open carriage, drawn 
by a pair of horses, stand- 
ing there. I also heard 
my own name. _ I turned. 
Bending out of the carriage 
was Madame Sara. 

“I saw you going by, 
Mr. Druce. I have only 
just heard the news about 
poor Edith Dallas. I am 
terribiy shocked and upset. 
I have been to the house, 
but they would not admit 
me. Have you heard 
what was the cause of her 
death ? ” 

Madame’s 
filled with 
spoke. 

“T am not at liberty to 
disclose what I have 
heard, Madame,” I an- 
swered, “since I -am 


blue eyes 
tears as she 








““I COUNSEL YOU, MR. SELBY, TO GUARD YOUR WIFE.’ 


him, was terrible indeed. He leant his head 


on his hands. ° 
“ Is 


“Mercy on us!” he muttered. 
this a civilized country when death can 
walk abroad like this, invisible, not to be 


avoided? Tell me, Mr. Vandeleur, what I 
must do.” 

“You must be guided by me,” said Van- 
deleur, “and, believe me, there is no witch- 
craft in the world. I shall place a detective 
in your household immediately. - Don’t be 
alarmed ; he will come to you in plain clothes 
and will simply act as a servant. Neverthe- 
less, nothing can be done to your wife with- 
out his knowledge. As to you, Druce,” he 
continued, turning to me, “the police are 
doing all they can to find this man Silva, 
and I ask you to help them with your big 
agency, and to begin at once. Leave your 
friend to me. Wire instantly if you hear 
news.” 

“You may rely on me,” I said, and a 
moment later I had left the room. 

As I walked rapidly down the street the 
thought of Madame Sara, her shop and its 
mysterious background, its surgical instru- 
ments, its operating-table, its induction coils, 
came back to me. And yet what could 
Madame Sara have to do with the present 
strange, inexplicable mystery ? 

The thought had scarcely crossed my mind 


officially cofnected with 
the affair.” 

Her eyes narrowed. The brimming tears 
dried as though by magic. Her glance 
became scornful. 

“Thank you,” she answered ; “ your reply 
tells me that she did not die naturally. How 
very appalling! But I must not keep you. 
Can I drive you anywhere?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Good-bye, then.” 

She made a sign to the coachman, and as 
the carriage rolled away turned to look back 
at me. Her face wore the defiant expression 
I had seen there more than once. Could 
she be connected with the affair? The 
thought came upon me with a violence that 
seemed almost conviction. Yet I had no 
reason for it—none. 

To find Henry Joachim Silva was now 
my principal thought. Advertisements were 
widely circulated. My staff had instructions 
to make every possible inquiry, with large 
money rewards as incitements. The col- 
lateral branches of other agencies throughout 
Brazil were communicated with by cable, 
and all the Scotland Yard channels were 
used. Still there was no result. The news- 
papcr> took up the case; there were para- 
graphs in most of them with regard to the 
missing step-brother and the mysterious 
death of Edith Dallas. Then someone got 
hold of the story of the will, and this was 
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retailed with many additions for the benefit 
of the public. At the inquest the jury 
returned the following verdict : — 

“ We find that Miss Edith Dallas died 
from taking poison of unknown name, but by 
whom or how administered there is no evidence 
to say.” 

This unsatisfactory state of things was 
destined to change quite suddenly. On the 
6th of August, as I was seated in my office, a 
note was brought me by a private messenger. 
It ran as follows :— 

“Norfolk Hotel, Strand. 

“Dear Sir,—I have just arrived in London 
from Brazil, and have seen your advertise- 
ments. I was about to insert one myself in 
order to find the whereabouts of my sisters. 
I am a great invalid and unable to leave my 
room. Can you come to see me at the 
earliest possible moment ?—Yours, 

“ HENRY JOACHIM SILVA.” 

In uncontrollable excitement I hastily 
dispatched two telegrams, one to Selby and 
the other to Vandeleur, begging of them to 
be with me, without fail, as soon as pos- 
sible. So the man had never been in 
England at all. The situation was more 
bewildering than ever. One thing, at least, 
was probable—Edith Dallas’s death was not 
due to her step-brother. Soon after half-past 


six Selby arrived, and Vandeleur walked in 


ten minutes later. I told them what had 
occurred and showed them the letter. In 
half an hour’s time we reached the hotel, 
and on stating who I was we were shown 
into a room on the first floor by 
Silva’s private servant. Resting in an 
arm-chair, as we entered, sat a man; his 
face was terribly thin. The eyes and 
cheeks were so sunken that the face had 
almost the appearance of a skull. He made 
no effort to rise when we entered, and 
glanced from one of us to the other with the 
utmost astonishment. I at once introduced 
myself and explained who we were. He 
then waved his hand for his man to retire. 

“You have heard the news, of course, Mr. 
Silva ?” I said. 

“News! What?” He glanced up to me 
and seemed to read something in my face. 
He started back in his chair. 

“Good heavens!” he replied. “Do you 
allude to my sisters? Tell me, quickly, are 
they alive?” 

“Your elder sister died on the 29th of 
July, and there is every reason to believe 
that her death was caused by foul play.” 

As I uttered these words the change that 
passed over his face was fearful to witness. 
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He did not speak, but remained motionless. 
His claw-like hands clutched the arms of the 
chair, his eyes were fixed and staring, as 
though they would start from their hollow 
sockets, the colour of his skin was like clay. 
I heard Selby breathe quickly behind me, 
and Vandeleur stepped towards the man 
and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Tell us what you know of this matter,” 
he said, sharply. 

Recovering himself with an effort, the 
invalid began in a tremulous voice :— 

“Listen closely, for you must act quickly. 
I am indirectly responsible for this fearful 
thing. My life has been a wild and wasted 
one, and now I am dying. The doctors tell 
me I cannot live a month, for I have a large 
aneurism of the heart. Eighteen months ago 
I was in Rio. I was living fast and gambled 
heavily. Among my fellow-gamblers was a 
man much older than myself. His name was 
José Aranjo. He was, if anything, a greater 
gambler than I. One night we played alone. 
The stakes ran high until they reached a big 
figure. By daylight I had lost to him nearly 
p ees Though I am a rich man in 
point of income under my uncle’s will, I 
could not pay a twentieth part of that 
sum. This man knew my financial posi- 
tion, and, in addition to a sum of £5,000 
paid down, I gave him a document. I must 
have been mad to do so. The document 
was this—it was duly witnessed and attested 
by a lawyer—that, in the event of my 
surviving my two sisters and thus inheriting 
the whole of my uncle’s vast wealth, half a 
million shouid go to José Aranjo. I felt | 
was breaking up at the time, and the chances 
of my inheriting the money were small. 
Immediately after the completion of the 
document this man left Rio, and I then 
heard a great deal about him that I had not 
previously known. He was a man of the 
queerest antecedents, partly Indian, partly 
Italian. He had spent many years of his 
life amongst the Indians. I heard also 
that he was as cruel as he was clever, 
and possessed some wonderful secrets of 
poisoning unknown to the West. I thought 
a great deal about this, for I knew 
that by signing that document I had placed 
the lives of my two sisters between him 
and a fortune. I came to Para six weeks 
ago, only to learn that one of my sisters was 
married and that both had gone to England. 
ill as I was, I determined to follow them 
in order to warn them. I also wanted to 
arrange matters with you, Mr. Selby.” 

“One moment, sir,” I broke in, suddenly. 
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“Do you happen to be aware if this man, 
José Aranjo, knew a woman calling herself 
Madame Sara ?” 

“Knew her?” 
indeed, and so, 


cried Silva. “Very well 
for that matter, did I. 
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the present: It. is absolutely necéssary ‘that 
Mrs. Selby should leave London at once. 
Good-night, sir. I shall give myself the 
pleasure of calling on you to-morrow 
morning.” 


‘*l HAD LOST TO HIM NEARLY £200,000!" 


Aranjo and Madame Sara were the best 
friends, and constantly met. She called her- 
self a professional beautifier—was very hand- 
some, and had secrets for the pursuing of her 
trade unknown even to Aranjo.” 

* Good heavens!” I cried, “and the woman 
is now in London. She returned here with 
Mrs. Selby and Miss Dallas. Edith was very 
much influenced by her, and was constantly 
with her. There is no doubt in my imind 
that she is guilty. I have suspected her tor 
some time, but I could not find a motive. 
Now the motive appears. You surely can 
have her arrested ?” 

Vandeleur mad_ no reply. He gave me a 
strange look, then he turned to Selby. 

“Has your wife also consulted Madame 
Sara ?” he asked, sharply. 

“Yes, she went to her once about her 
teeth, but has not been to the shop since 
Edith’s death. I begged of her not to see 
the woman, and she promised me faithfully 
she would not do so.” 

“Has she any medicines or lotions given 
to her by Madame Sara—does she follow 
any line of treatment advised by her ?” 

“No, I am certain on that point.” 

“Very well, I will see your wife to-night in 
order to ask her some questions. You must 
both leave town at once. Go to your 
country house and settle there. 1 am quite 
serious when I say that Mrs. Selby is in the 
utmost possible danger until after the death 
of her brother. We must leave you now, 
Mr. Silva. All business affairs must wait for 


We took leave of the sick man. As soon 
as we got into the street Vandeleur stopped. 

“T must leave it to you, Selby,” he said, 
“to judge how much of this matter you will 
tell to your wife. Were I you I would 
explain everything. The time for immediate 
action has arrived, and she is a brave and 
sensible woman. From this moment you 
must watch all the foods and liquids that she 
takes. She must never be out of your sight 
or out of the sight of some other trustworthy 
companion.” 

**T shall, of course, watch my wife myself,” 
said Selby. “But the thing is enough to 
drive one mad.” 

“T will go with you to the country, Selby,” 
I said, suddenly. 

* Ah!” cried Vandeleur, “that is the best 
thing possible, and what I wanted to propose. 
Go, all of you, by an early train to-morrow.” 

“ Then I will be off home at once, to make 
arrangements,” I said. “I will meet you, 
Selby, at Waterloo for the first train to 
Cronsmoor to-morrow.” 

As I was turning away Vandeleur caught 
my arm. 

“T am glad you are going with them,” he 
said. “I shall- write to you to-night 7e 
instructions. Never be without a loaded 
revolver. Good-night.” 

By 6.15 the next morning Selby, his wife, 
and I were in a reserved, locked, first-class 
compartment, speeding rapidly west. The 
servants and Mrs. Selby’s own special maid 
were in a separate carriage. Selby’s face 
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showed signs of a sleepless night; and pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the fair, fresh 
face of the girl round whom this strange 
battle raged. Her ‘husband had told her 
everything, and, though still suffering terribly 
from the shock and grief of her sister’s 
death, her face was calm and full of repose. 
A carriage was waiting for us at Crons- 
mor, and by half-past nine we arrived. at 
the old home of the Selbys, nestling amid its 
oaks and elms. Everything was done to 
make the home-coming of the bride as 
cheerful as circumstances would permit, but 
a gloom, impossible to lift, overshadowed 


; Mil, , 


Selby himself. He could scarcely rouse him- 
self to take the slightest interest in anything. 

The following morning I received a letter 
from Vandeleur. It was very short, and 
once more impressed on me the necessity 
of caution. He said that two eminent 
physicians had examined Silva, and the 
verdict was that he could not live a month. 
Until his death precautions must be strictly 
observed. 

The day was cloudless, and after breakfast 
I was just starting out fora stroll when the 
butler brought mea telegram. I tore it open ; 
it was from Vandeleur. 


“Prohibit all food until I arrive. Am 
coming down,” were the words. I hurried 
into the study and gave it to Selby. He 


read it and looked up at me. 

“Find out the first train and go and meet 
him, old chap,” he said. “ Let us hope that 
this means an end of the hideous affair.” 
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I went into the hall and looked up the 
trains, The next arrived at Cronsmoor at 
10.45. I then strolled round to the stables 
and ordered .a carriage, after which I 
walked up and down on the drive. There 
was no doubt that something strange had 
happened. Vandeleur coming down so sud- 
denly must mean a final clearing up of the 
mystery. I had just turned round at the 
lodge gates to wait for the carriage when 
the sound of wheels and of horses galloping 
struck on my ears. The gates were swung 
open, and Vandeleur in an open fly dashed 
through them. Before I could recover from 






my surprise he was out of the vehicle and at 
my side. He carried a small black bag in 
his: hand.’ 

“T came down by special train,” he said, 
speaking quickly. “ There is not a moment 
to lose. Come at once. Is Mrs. Selby all 
right ?” 

“What do you mean?” I replied. “Of 
course she is. Do you suppose that she is 
in danger ?” 

“ Deadly,” was his.answer. “Come.” 

We dashed up to the house together. 
Selby, who had heard ou: steps, came to 
meet us. 


“Mr. Vandeleur!” he cried. ‘ What is 
it? How did you come?” 
“ By special train, Mr. Selby. And I want 


to see your wife at once. It will be necessary 
to perform a very trifling operation.” 

“Operation !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes ; at once.” 

We made our way through the hall and 
into the morning-room, where Mrs. Selby 
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was busily engaged reading and answering 
letters. She started up when she saw Vande. 
leur and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“What has happened ?” she asked. 

Vandeleur went up to her and took her 
hand. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, “for I 
have come to put all your fears to rest. 
Now, please, listen to me. When you visited 
Madame Sara with your sister, did you go for 
medical advice ?” 

The colour rushed into her face. 

“One of my teeth ached,” she answered. 
“T went to her about that. She is, as I 
suppose you know, a most wonderful dentist. 
She examined the tooth, found that it 
required stopping, and got an assistant, a 
Brazilian, I think, to do it.” 

“And your tooth has been comfortable 
ever since ?” 

“Yes, quite. She had one 
stopped at the same time.” 

“Will you kindly sit down and show me 
which was the tooth into which the stopping 
was put?” 

She did so. 

“ This was che one,” she said, pointing with 
her finger to one in the lower jaw. ‘“ What 
do yow mean? Is there anything wrong ?” 

Vandeleur examined the tooth long and 
carefully. There was a sudden rapid move- 
ment of his hand, and a sharp cry from Mrs. 
Selby. With the deftness of long practice, 
and a powerful wrist, he had extracted the 
tooth with one wrench. The suddenness of 
the whole thing, startling as it was, was not 
so strange as his next movement. 

“Send Mrs. Selby’s maid to her,” he said, 
turning to her husband ; “then come, both 
of you, into the next room.” 

The maid was summoned. Poor Mrs. 
Selby had sunk back in her chair, terrified 
and half fainting. A moment later Selby 
joined us in the dining-room. 

“ That's right,” said Vandeleur; “ close 
the door, will you?” 

He opened his black bag and brought out 
several instruments. With one he removed 
the stopping from the tooth. It was quite 
soft and came away easily. Then from the 
bag he produced a small guinea-pig, which 
he requested me to hold. He pressed the 


of Edith’s 
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sharp instrument into the tooth, and opening 
the mouth of the littie animal placed the 
point on the tongue. The effect was 
instantaneous. The little head fell on to 
one of my hands—the guinea-pig was dead. 
Vandeleur was white as a sheet. He hurried 
up to Selby and wrung his hand. 

“Thank Heaven !” he said, “I’ve been in 
time, but only just. Your wife is safe. This 
stopping would hardly have held another 
hour. I have been thinking all night over 
the mystery of your sister-in-law’s death, and 
over every minute detail of evidence as to 
how the poison could have been adminis- 
tered. Suddenly the coincidence of both 
sisters having had their teeth stopped struck 
me as remarkable. Like a flash the solution 
came to me. The more I considered it the 
more I felt that I was right; but by what 
fiendish cunning such a scheme could have 
been conceived and executed is still beyond 
my power to explain. The poison is very 
like hyoscine, one of the worst toxic-alkaloids 
known, so violent in its deadly proportions 
that the amount that would go into a tooth 
would cause almost instant death. It has 
been kept in by a gutta-percha stopping, 
certain to come out within a month, probably 
earlier, and most probably during mastication 
of food. The person would die either imme- 
diately or after a very few minutes, and no 
one would connect a visit to the dentist with 
a death a month afterwards.” 


What followed can be told ina very few 
words. Madame Sara was arrested on sus- 
picion. She appeared before the magistrate, 
looking innocent and beautiful, and managed 
during her evidence completely to baffle that 
acute indiyidual. She denied nothing, but 
declared that the poison must have been put 
into the tooth by one of the two Brazilians 
whom she had lately engaged to help her with 
her dentistry. She had her suspicions with 
regard to these men soon afterwards, and had 
dismissed them. She believed that they 
were in the pay of José Aranjo, but she could 
not tell anything for certain. ‘Thus Madame 
escaped conviction. I was certain that she 
was guilty, but there was not a shadow of 
real proof. A month later Silva died, and 
Selby is now a double millionaire, 


~~ 











The Humour of Sport. 
II.—GOLF. 
By James WALTER SMITH. 


AUCH of the humour of 
i golf comes from the out- 
side. The insider — he 
who plays—never makes 
fun of the Ancient and 
Royal Game. ‘This is as 
it should be. There is no game which 
is, or deserves to be, taken more seriously. 
According to one cynic, it requires two 
years to learn the terms of the game, 
another two years to differentiate the 
clubs and to learn the use of each, and 
still another year to find out that no 
golfer is a hero to his caddie. By the 
time this five years’ apprenticeship is 
served, continues our cynic, you are fit 
to begin to learn the game, have perhaps 
become a careless though hardened dis- 
penser of strong language, and have 
learned to handle a cleek with some 
aplomb before the lady with whom you 
may be engaging in a hole-to-hole 
tournament. 

To the tyro at golf we fancy that the 
subject of dress presents many perplexi- 
ties. He who would play golf, even 
though he be a hippopotamus, is subject 
to rigid rule ; but the choice of cloth or - Ree 
style of knickerbockers is merely a ques- 
tion of checks and length. The blazing : : 
red golf jacket, which a few years ago “‘ In my humble opinion a man looks at his very best in golfing kit.” 
nen Ge Detar eine ie 6h’ UCU ae 
any neighbouring bull, has apparently 
gone out of fashion, and the golfer now clothes does not wake his brother-players up at night. 
himself in quiet cloth of quiet pattern that A golf suit covers 2 multitude of deficiencies 

in many a player, 
but we agree with 
the gentleman in 
our illustration 
when he says that 
a man looks his 
very best in it. 
Once the question 
of dress is settled 
and the caddie-bag 
picked out, the 
actual difficulties of 
the game begin. 
Golf is like any 
other game that de- 
mands close study. 
Its nomenclature is 
puzzling, but he who 

_ Natura Apvantaces.—The Adjutant: “I am almost sorry that knickerbockers are so takesearnestly tothe 

tashionable wow P game need worry 
The Hippo To tell the truth, so am I. ‘ 
‘ but little over the 
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Ir Takes Time.— Miss Weston : 
much golf, Mr. Jones?” 

Mr. Jones: ‘‘ Well—er—no, I can’t say I've played much, but 
I've walked round the links several times, and I'm beginning to 
understand the language.” 


‘And have you played 


DRAWN BY BERNARD WESTMACOTT FUR “ THE KING.” 


sin of confusing 
with a 
mashie, either in 
the abstract or 
when they are in 


a_ brassie 


actual use. The 
young man who 
hadn’t played 
much, but had 
walked over the 
links several times 
trying to under- 
stand the lan- 
guage, doubtless 
had much tolearn. 
To him the lingo 
constituted a real 
puzzle, but the 
perplexities of the 
preliminary stage 
in golf are nothing 
compared with 
the puzzles that 
have to be solved 
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at a later one. A veteran of many years’ 
standing, for instance, might well stand aghast 
in front of an ostrich which had swallowed 
the ball. “I wonder what I do now ?” says 
the player. The ostrich, knowing that he has 
hold of a good thing, says nothing to interfere 
with digestion, or to help the poor player out 
of his quandary. 

The attractiveness of the game and its 
accessories puts many perils in the path of 
the animal kingdom. Just as an ostrich 
might swallow a golf ball with gusto, or a 
goat eat up a pair of fancy-coloured golf 
breeches, so might a rabbit swallow a little 
round white object on the links, thinking it 
to be a mushroom. The humorist’s treat- 
ment of a gastric catastrophe such as this 
may appear slightly far-fetched, but there is 
much wisdom in the remark of Mrs. Rabbit 
to her husband: “ Well, you jack, if you're 
so near-sighted you can’t tell a mush- 
room from a golf ball, you’ve got to suffer, 
that’s all!” Mayhap the disappearance of 
golf balls is due to such causes as these, 
but we prefer to think that they disappear 
through human agency. 

In the reports of the game we look in 
vain for some reference to that very im- 
portant and ubiquitous personage whom the 
Frenchman on the next page has very naturally 
mixed up with the tee. Who else but the 
caddie could be meant? Were it not for 
that saucy, tar-fingered little gentleman, who, 





GoLF IN THE Desert.—Goifer (observing his ball in o:trich’s neck): “‘ 1 wonder what I do now?’ 
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would fill a book. 
Golfers still delight 
to tell of the beginner 
who remarked to his 
faithful attendant 
that a drive and a 
putt would carry him 
to the next hole. The 
drive was made and 
the ball rolled a few 
yards into the dis- 
tance, when the 
caddie drily re- 
marked : “ Noo for a 
o aputt!” If 
the non-golfer finds 
no fun in this story 
he should buy a 
glossary of golf terms. 
; Golfers also tell of 
ACUTE MISTAKEN IDENTITY. “Say, wife, I swallowed a little round white mushroom this the stranger who, 
morning, and it feels like lead in my stomach. 
“Well, you jack, if you're so near-sighted you can't tell a mushroom from a golf-ball, you ve got struck by the appear- 
to suffer, that’s all ! DRAWN BY A. Z. BAKER FOR “ PUCK. ance of a player in 
front whom his 
in addition to a genuine knowledge of the caddie seemed to know, asked the name of 
game, knows that old golf balls fetch 3s. 9d. _ this apparently distinguished person. “ That’s 
the dozen, half the fun in the game would be Lord X—~-,” replied the caddie. ‘Then, 
gone. From the seventy-year-old caddies at drawing attention to an imperfect pair of 
St. Andrews down to the little “ coons ” 
who officiate on the American links, 
these picturesque figures form a great 
and ever-growing class. They give 
advice when it is asked—-sometimes 
when it is not —and that advice is 
based upon the best of experience. 
Sometimes they are very much in the 
way, but, as in the case of the young 
lady with an uncongenial partner, one 
prefers to have the caddie in the way. 
They say exactly what they think, and 
think a deal more than they utter. 
“I’m tired of you laughing at my 
game,” once remarked a wrathful golfer. 
“If I hear any more impudence from 
you I'll hit you over the head.” “ All 
right,” replied the caddie; “ but I'll bet 
you don’t know what would be the 
right club to do it with.” Another 
story comes from St. Andrews. Says 
an eighteen man on his first round to 
his caddie, ‘“‘ There’s an infernal lot of 
bunkers and hazards here!” “Oh, 
aye,” was the reply, “ but ye’ve been in Ee 
them a’ but twa.” Is it any wonder e = 
that, at such a moment, the resisting i my 
power of man breaks its limit, and Quire Excusaste.—Monsieur : “Vat is it—zee leetle — zee leetle 
results in the torrent of blue abuse gy yt 8 “ The tee.” 
that has made the golfer’s vocabulary __ Monsieur: “Zee thé? Mon Dieu! Zen you carry zee thé in zee 


caddie, n'est-ce pas? 
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example of this. Another good one 
runs as follows: “ Here’s a shilling, 
caddie,” says the young man to the 
boy, as he starts off with his arm 
around a fair golfer’s waist ; “you 
want to forget this.” “‘ Don’t worry, 
sir,” replies the caddie, “ I’ve forgot 
more about that kind of business 
than you ever knew.” With such 
opportunities at hand it is not sur- 
prising that caddies turn many a 
good penny on the links, for the 
feminine influence on the game has 
become very potent in the last 
decade. A foursome between the 
two sexes is therefore a sure source 
of income to the lucky young 
gentlemen who carry the clubs. 
They, at least, are satisfied with 
their calling. ‘* Here’s sixpence, 
my poor lad,” once said a kind 
golfer. ‘“ Instead of living this way, 
why don’t you learn a trade?” “I 
wad, sir, if I kent of a better yin 
than this,” was the quick reply. 
Another trying thing about golf 
is the realization of opportunities 
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nether garments he himself wore, added: 

“Him an’ me’s great frcens—they’s his 

breeks.’ 
The friendships thus struck up between 

golfer and caddie are not unusual. In fact, 

there are caddies and caddies, and with some 

of them one can advantageously make friends. 

A good caddie is like a good gillie, watch- 

ful of his employer’s interest and a partner 

in his success. If his advice be sought, he 

can often tell the player not only the proper 

direction to play, but also the proper club to 

use and the line of the putt. Moreover, 

unless very wicked, he is usually in evidence 

and attentive to his duties. An abnormally 

stout party, as our picture proves, sometimes 

has a little difficulty in finding his boy, but 

these disappearances are happily of _rare 

occurrence. He was much in evidence 

when the Major played after a heavy lunch, 

but showed a lack of breeding by his 

laughter. ‘The first requirement of a caddie 

is that he keep a straight face, no matter 

what he sees. 
We can conceive, however, that there are [Vi i, 
oments in the game when the presence of . fr 
caddie complicates affairs, especially /es ABSENT-MINDED.—How the Major played golf a‘ter a heavy 
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lost, these lost 
opportunities being 
the result of ignor- 
ance, with the 
realization coming 
after defeat. The 
youth shown in one 
of our illustrations, 
sitting despondent 
beside a fair lady, 
does not owe his 
condition to a femi- 
nine negative, but 
to a realization that 
he might have won 
his match had he 
used a lofting-iron 
instead of a cleek. 
Such moments as 
these come into 
the life of every 
man. 

Let us not, how- 
ever, forget that the 
game has its beau- 
ties. A_ thirty-six- 
hole match was 
recently played in 
Scotland, and was 
reported as follows: 
“ At the first hole 
A. had the honour, 
and from a bad lie 
his second over-ran 
the green. B., on 
the green with his 
second, took 2 


more 
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get down, but A. 


No, this is not a refusal. 
should have used the lofting-ir 
DRAWN BY BAVARD 


He 


realizes now that he 


n instead of the cleek. 


JONES FOR 


“LIFE.” 


4—5. <A. over- 
drove the green, 
and, his approach 
falling short, B., 
who lay dead with 
his second, holed 
out in 3 to the 
champion’s 4.” 
Anotber report tells 
how one of the 
players “took the 
game in hand and 
was 4 up at the 
turn. Both were 
in difficulties at the 
tenth, which went 
to A. in § to 6. 
Halving the elev- 
enth in 5, a lovely 
3 gave A. the 
twelfth, his oppo- 
nent taking 5._ B. 
was now only 2 up, 
but the ‘ Specta- 
cles’ bunker trap- 
ped the younger 
player, who lifted, 
and B. secured the 
thirteenth in 4. 
With a stroke at the 
fourteenth the same 
player got dormy, 
and winning the 
fifteenth secured 
the trophy.” We 
quote these reports 


merely to show to the outsider who under- 


missed his putt, and this cost him a hole: stands not, yet looketh on, that the method 


5 Zenntbes” We 
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of scoring is one of the beautiful things about 


golf. It is sad to think that the quick thirst- 
quencher, patented by an American paper, 
has not yet been adopted on English links 
for the benefit of players who get “dormy ” 
or upset so un- 
mercifully the 
theory of fractions. 
Were the inven- 
tion better known 
there would be no 
short matches. 
Everyone would 
be playing in 
thirty-six-hole con- 
tests. 

What the future 
may bring forth is 
open to conjecture, 
and one artist, in 
picturing golf as 
* played in the Wild 


Natural hazards. 
“LIFE.” 


A Goop Game For Two, 


West, has outlined his 
conception of golf as it 
may be played in days 
to come, with the ma- 
jestic mountains as the 
natural hazards of 
pigmy man. Let us not 
indulge too long, how- 
ever, in such fancies. 
Let us be content with 
the quiet enjoyment of 
the game, the ruddy 
complexion that be- 
peaks the presence of 
health, and the love of 
Nature aroused by the 
nearness of wood or 
sea. To follow a little 
ball across a field may 
seem ridiculous to 
other people. To the 
earnest golfer it is 
more than a mere 
chase for that which 
is sometimes lost. It 
means exercise, a clear 
brain, and a_ longer 
life, and even in its 
most perilous moments 
it is a good game for 
two. 

We are indebted to 
the proprietors of 
Golf Lllustrated 
and the Skefch for 
the use of drawings 
from their respective 
journals, and to Messrs. James Henderson, 
of Red Lion Court, E.C., for permission to 
reproduce the Puck, Judge, and Life draw- 
ings which we have selected from their 
publication, “ Pictorial Comedy.” 
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¥]F either of the three partners 

in the celebrated firm of gold- 

J smiths, silversmiths, and jewel- 

lers, Messrs. Johnstone, Blake, 

and Barlow, had heard himself 

spoken of as a tradesman, he 

— no doubt have been highly offended 

by the appellation. Their house at Man- 

ningpool was probably the most important 

of its kind in the provinces ; and there was 

certainly no firm in London itself which 

held its head higher or looked down upon 

the rest of the trade from more lofty an 
eminence. 

Only two of the original partners were 

now left, and both were very old men. In- 

deed, Mr. Johnstone’s age was not exactly 


known, and was popularly computed to be 
anything between ninety and a_ hundred. 


The old gentleman lived in a princely man- 
sion a few miles out of Manningpool, and as 
he was very infirm he seldom left his own 
grounds. But his intellect was as keen as 
ever, and he still took an active interest in 
the business and received weekly reports in 
person from the manager of the establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Parlow, the second of the original 
members of the firm, was, perhaps, not quite 
so old as Mr. Johnstone, but as he was a 
martyr to gout he never appeared at Man- 
ningpool, and took less part in the conduct 
of affairs than the senior partner. 

The third member of the firm was Mr. 
Blake, who was a son of the original Blake. 
He was a comparative baby of thirty-five 
or so, and since he was a shrewd and 
enterprising man, who threw himself as 
heartily into business as he did in his leisure 
hours into sport, he was really, though the 
two old gentlemen would not have admitted 
it, of much more account than they in the 
management of the concern. He was, more- 
over, a man of personal dignity and charm, 
and the latter quality, being conspicuously 
absent from both his colleagues, was an asset 
not without its value. 

If only he could have had his own way, 
Mr. Blake woyld have instituted sweeping 
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reforms in the slightly musty old place of 
business, which must on no account be called 
a shop. 

It was an establishment (that was the 
proper word) with an appearance of decorous 
gloom which would have frightened away any 
frivolous person who contemplated such a 
trifling purchase as a five-pound watch or a 
brooch set in anything less than diamonds. 
Brown wire blinds, on which the name of the 
firm could just be distinguished in gilt letters 
respectably rusty with age, shrouded the 
firm’s treasures from the vulgar gaze; while 
the heavy marble pillars which supported the 
roof of the hall, and the solemn dignity of 
the hoary-headed gentleman who received 
customers —no, no, “clients” —in_ the 
entrance, at once assured visitors at the first 
glance that they would be served only with 
goods of the highest possible quality—at the 
highest possible price. 

In vain Mr. Blake pleaded for the aboli- 
tion of the wire blinds, for the display in the 
windows of a couple of magnificent challenge 
cups, or of a glorious tiara and a handful of 
pearls worth a prince’s ransom. Both Mr. 
Johnstone and Mr. Barlow repelled the 
notion as they would have done an attack 
on their religion. 

So Mr. Blake was forced to content him- 
self with the superannuation of the antiquated 
gentleman who held the responsible position 
of manager, and persuaded his partners to 
replace him by his son, a young man of 
excellent character and considerable attain- 
ments, who had been at Oxford, where he 
had taken his degree of M.A., so that even 
Mr. Johnstone could scarcely look upon his 
introduction as a disgrace to the firm. 

Young Merryon Dales, indeed, was a little 
sore at having to settle down in life in his 
father’s old situation. Though the work was 
not hard, it was dull; and though the post 
was likely to be a permanent one, the salary 
was not large. Both the elder partners had 
insisted that he should begin at a lower 
salary than his father had enjoyed, and not 
all Mr. Blake’s remonstrances had succeeded 
in making them give way on this point. 
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“Never mind,” said Mr, Blake to young 
Dales, on making known this decision to 
him. “It’s most unfair, but it sha’n’t go on 
long. You know these old fossils treat me 
as if I were just out of the nursery ; but when 
we've worked up the business a bit—as you 
and I shall do—I’ll have my way and you 
shall get your rise at once.” 

Dales was grateful, and he at once set 
about proving that he was worthy of his 
employer’s good opinion. In spite of the 
wire blinds the energy and ability of the 
young partner and the still younger manager 
began to have their effect; and business, 
which had begun to ebb from the old- 
fashioned house, flowed back to it in ever- 
increasing volume. 

Mr. Blake used to laugh with young Dales 
at the surprise of the “fossils” at this state 
of affairs. 

“You shall get your increase of salary on 
my wedding-day,” said he. 

“What! Are you going 
to be married, Mr. 
Blake?” 

The junior partner 
laughed. 

“Well, it might come 
to that,” said he, “if old 
Barlow’s pretty grand- 
daughter would be kind 
to me.” 

“Then we may look 
upon the wedding as a 
foregone conclusion, for I 
can’t imagine any woman 
being anything else where 
you are concerned,” said 
Dales. 

For he looked upon the 
broad - shouldered, fresh- 
coloured Bernard Blake, 
with his bright black eyes 
and easy, virile move 
ments, as the ideal of a 
ladies’ man. And most of 
the ladies thought so too. 

“She’s a sort of little princess, though,” 
said Mr. Blake, “‘ who would expect to keep 
up great state. Now, without wishing to 
stint myself, I think it safer to be content 
with small beginnings.” 

It was Dale’s turn to laugh. 

“If I may say so, your way of life is not 
exactly mean or miserable. There isn’t a 
handsomer pair in Manningpool than the 
che stnuts you drive in your phaeton.” 

‘Ah, there’s my weakness. But if I 


ail to support a wife’s weaknesses as well, 
Vol. xxiv.—62. 
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you know, I might have the -fossils down 
upon me like a hundred of bricks before I’d 
been six months a husband.” 

The manager laughed as Mr. Blake drew 
on his driving-gloves and went off. Without 
being ostentatiously smart, the turn-out he 
drove was reckoned one of the most perfect 
in the neighbourhood, and he was as happy 
behind his chestnuts as he was laborious 
behind his desk. 

Things were going on pleasantly and 
prosperously with the firm when it fell one 
morning to the manager’s lot to make a very 
startling and unpleasant discovery. 

There was extensive and well-secured 
cellarage under the business premises of the 
firm, and in the very heart of it was a strong- 
room, some raft. square and roft. high, 
where the most valuable property in jewels 
and money was’ stored safely every evening, 
only to be taken out, under the manager’s 

own eye, on the following 
morning. 

The offices of the firm 
were on the ground floor 
and the showrooms above. 
Merryon Dales’s place 
was at his desk in his 
own office downstairs ; 
but Mr. Blake, who had 
an office there also, used 


to superintend the whole 
business of the place, and, 
when an important cus- 


tomer came, he never 
left matters to the sales- 
men, but devoted himself 
personally to the satis- 
faction of the visitor’s 
wants. In this way he 
was popularly said to have 
brought in many thou- 
sands of pounds to the 
firm by his energy and 
powers of persuasion and 
diplomacy. 

On the morning in 
question one of the young salesmen came to 
Merryon Dales with a note from Mr. Blake. 
It was only two lines, scribbled hastily on 
the inside of an envelope and then fastened 
down to avoid inspection by the messenger. 
It contained these words :— 

“Where is the necklace with the trefoil 
pendant? Can’t find it.” 

Dales looked at the words with a shock. 
The necklace in question was one of the 
most valuable jewels in the stock, consisting 
as it did of a magnificent triple row of 
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diamonds, with a pendant containing three 
very large emeralds set in smaller diamonds. 

He went upstairs himself and saw Mr. 
Blake busy with a customer—a rich man, 
who had recently attained to a peerage—who 
was frequently at the place. Dales waited 
his opportunity and spoke to Mr. Blake :— 

“The necklace was in the third case 

” 

“ Yes—yes, I know where it was; what I 
want to know is where it 2s,” answered Mr. 
Blake. “It hasn’t been here this morning. 
Was it taken out of the strong-room ?” 

Dales reflected a moment. It was his 
habit to check off the principal objects as 
they were put in and out of the strong-room 
from a rough list of his own making. But 
this morning he admitted to himself that he 
did this work somewhat perfunctorily, and as 
he tried to recall the incident he had to 
own frankly that he did not remember either 
checking the case containing the necklace 
that morning or seeing it taken out. 

Feeling very uncomfortable, he confessed 
this to Mr. Blake, who frowned slightly, and 
asked him to bring up the young man who 
had taken the jewellery out, as soon as the 
customer had gone. 

In a few minutes, therefore, these three, 
Dales, Mr. Blake, and the young assistant, 
were all shut up together in the partner’s 
office, and then it was discovered that neither 
Walker, the assistant, nor Dales could 
remember to have seen the necklace that 
morning. 

Both confessed that, although they always 
took note of the things they put into the 
safe at night, it had become a matter of 
habit to take them out mechanically in the 
morning. And the more they talked the 
matter over, the more sure did they both 
become that they had put the necklace in 
the strong-room the night before, but had 
not taken it out again in the morning. 

A visit to the strong-room was the next 
proceeding, but without result. There was 
no appearance of anything having been 
touched, nor of any injury having been done 
to the lock. 

All three men began to look grave and 
anxious, as every inquiry they made 
strengthened the impression upon their 
minds that the necklace was put safely into 
the strong-room and that nobody had seen it 
since. 

Walker, the assistant, a very young man 
with a fair skin and hesitating, girlish 
manner, was overwhelmed with a sense of 
danger and disgrace. Dales, though he con- 
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cealed it better, was in almost as great a state 
of misery as he. Mr. Blake, although he 
tried to take the matter lightly and to assure 
them that it was all right, that some explana- 
tion of the mystery would presently be forth- 
coming, was evidently not less disturbed than 
his subordinates; and Dales had a most 
uncomfortable feeling that he himself was 
considered by the junior partner to be in 
some way concerned with the jewel’s dis- 
appearance. 

“We must inform the police,” said Mr. 
Blake, “without any delay; although we 
hope the matter may be cleared up this very 
day, we can’t afford the risk that may be 
incurred by the loss of an hour. And you 
and I, Dales, had better go to Mr. John- 
stone’s place at once. We'll call at the 
police-station on our way out.” 

Without a moment’s loss of time, there- 
fore, these two got into a cab and drove, first 
to the police-station, where full particulars 
were given, together with the fact that there 
appeared to be no clue to the mystery, and 
then out to Mr. Johnstone’s place beyond 
the suburbs. 

Mr. Johnstone heard the tale in silence. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 

“A first result of your new, up-to-date 
methods,” said he. “Such a thing has never 
happened before in the whole course of the 
firm’s existence. And I cannot believe it 
would have happened now if you had been 
content to keep on my old servants and 
assistants, instead of bringing into the busi- 
ness a lot of young folk, who care nothing 
for the honour and well-being of the old 
firm.” 

“You are unjust, Mr. Johnstone,” cried 
Mr. Blake, with spirit. ‘“‘ And since you are 
speaking in the presence of one of the 
young folk, as you call them, one who has 
worked hard and intelligently in our service, 
I think you ought to be more careful of your 
words.” 

“Mr. Dales knows that I make no im- 
putation upon him, I’m sure,” said Mr. 
Johnstone, gruffly indeed, but not without 
dignity and courtesy. ‘The fact remains 
that this is the first time such a thing has 
happened. There are only two keys known 
to exist which will open the safe, I believe ?” 

“Yes. I have one here, on my watch- 
chain,” said Mr. Blake, showing a tiny gilded 
key which he wore inside his pocket. “ And 
Mr. Dales has the counterpart, which, I 
believe, he wears on his.” 

Merryon produced his key, which he 
assured them never left his chain, 
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“One or other of these keys must have 
been borrowed at some time and a 
copy made,” said Mr. Johnstone, with 
decision, “if what you say about the lock 
being intact 1s correct. However, that 
matter I’ll judge for myself. You've kept 
your cab? I'll go back with you.” 

Within an 
hour they were 
helping the 
infirm old gen- 
tleman down the 
steps into the 
cellar under the 
firm’s place of 
business, and 
there, by the light 
of some lamps 
which were 
brought, he satis- 
fied himself that 
no attempt had 
been made to 
tamper with the 
lock of the 
strong-room. 

Then the 
energetic old 
gentleman inter- 
viewed the 


police - inspector 


called at 
Mr. Blake’s in- 
stance, and a 
consultation 
ensued, in which, 
contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. 
Johnstone, who 
said that the 
suggestion was 
useless, it was 
decided that a 
watcher shoulc 
be placed out- 
side the strong- 
room door, in 
order to catch the thief if he should project 
further depredations. 

This proposal was duly carried out, and a 
detective was stationed in the basement every 
night for some months. But neither that nor 
any of the other means tried by the firm and 
by the police resulted in the discovery of the 
slightest clue to the mystery. 

Meanwhile Merryon Dales remained un- 
easy under the feeling that it was upon him- 
self that Mr. Blake’s suspicions were fixed, 
while the poor young assistant, Walker, would 


who 
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have withdrawn from the service of the firm 
if he had been allowed to do so, so strongly 
did he feel that he was the person whom Mr. 
Johnstone suspected of the theft. 

It was quite six months after the loss of 
the necklace, and some weeks after the final 
withdrawal of the detective from the useless 
task of watching 
the door of the 
strong - room, 
when Mr. John- 
stone gave to 
Merryon Dales, 
on one of his 
weekly visits to 
report affairs, a 
note for the re- 
maining partner, 
with directions 
to him to deliver 
it with his own 
hands into Mr. 
Barlow’s. 

Merryon was 
rather surprised, 
and Mr. John- 
stone, fixing his 
keen eyes upon 
his face, con- 
descended to 
explain. 

“Tt’s an idea 
I’ve got about 
the loss of the 
necklace,” said 
he. “I can’t tell 
Mr. Blake; he’s 
in London. Be- 
sides, he would 
think me an old 
fool if I did tell 
him. So it must 
be Mr. Barlow; 
but mind, you 
are not to let 
the letter get 
into the hands 
of anybody but himself—anybody/ Give me 
your word as to that.” 

Much puzzled by the emphasis with which 
Mr. Johnstone spoke, Merryon, however, 
promised readily enough to obey his wishes ; 
and that very evening he went to Mr. Barlow’s 
house, not unwillingly, for he was anxious to 
catch a glimpse of that pretty grand-daughter 
of whom Mr. Blake had spoken, and who was 
indeed the beauty of the neighbourhood. 

Not that Manningpool saw much of her, 
for she spent a great deal of her time in 
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London, and the rest shut up in her grand- 
father’s house and grounds, which were 
farther in the country than Mr. Johnstone’s. 

All that Merryon had seen of her was an 
occasional glimpse of a very beautiful, fair 
face, as she drove rapidly through the streets 
of Manningpool on her way to or from the 
railway station. 

It was with some natural excitement, 
therefore, that he saw Miss Barlow herself 
coming towards the house when, having 
asked to see Mr. Barlow, he had been shown 
into the drawing-room, while the man went 
at once out to the lawn where the beautiful 
girl was strolling among her rose-trees. The 
moment the servant spoke to her Miss 
Barlow came towards the drawing - room 
window with rapid steps, and Merryon Dales 
had a perfect opportunity of seeing her. 
She was so beautiful, so much more beau- 
tiful than he had supposed, that the young 
man’s heart leaped up within him at the sight. 
Perfectly dressed in a gown of embroidered 
lawn of creamy tint, with a big, shady hat 
trimmed with poppies, Nella Barlow looked 
and moved like a queen. She was rather 
tall and very slight, and her hair was just 
too dark to be called golden, while her 
fine black eyebrows gave depth to her 


big blue eyes and character to her lovely 


face. On her fingers were half-a-dozen most 
beautiful rings, and a string of magnificent 
pearls encircled her neck. It occurred to 
Merryon that, if he had seen these splendid 
jewels by daylight on the young relative of 
any other jeweller, he would have considered 
the display ostentatious ; but he was already, 
at this first full sight of her, so much 
impressed that he could admit no wrong in 
what she did. 

Miss Barlow came straight in and graciously 
gave him her hand. There was something 
queenly about the gesture, however, some- 
thing which made him understand that she 
was accustomed to be worshipped. But, 
again, this fact seemed, in her, only graceful 
and natural and right. 

“You come from the office?” said she; 
“and from Mr. Johnstone ?” 

“Yes. I havea letter from him for Mr. 
Barlow.” 

She held out her hand. 

**T’ll take it to him,” said she. 

In an instant Merryon was putting his 
hand into his pocket, so much dazzled that 
he had forgotten his employer’s injunction. 
Before he had drawn out the letter, however, 
he remembered, grew very red, stammered, 
and finally said :— 


“T beg your pardon; I have to deliver it to 
Mr. Barlow himself with my own hand.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“ But to give it to me is the same thing,” 
said she. ‘My grandfather sees nobody, 
nobody at all, except Mr. Blake.” 

“ Mr. Blake couldn’t come ; he’s away in 
London on the firm’s business.” 

“Then I’m afraid you must give the letter 
to me, however low an opinion you may have 
of my trustworthiness as a messenger.” 

Merryon bit his lip. 

“ Miss Barlow,” he said, humbly, and with 
a voice as hoarse as a raven’s, “ you don’t 
understand. It was Mr. Johnstone’s injunc- 
tion to me to give the letter into your grand- 
father’s own hands——” 

“ And it’s my injunction to you to give it 
into mine,” said she, smiling, and once more 
holding out her hand with such a graceful 
mingling of command and entreaty that 
again Merryon felt it almost impossible to 
resist her. 

He did resist, though, bending his head 
so that he might not be tempted to meet the 
beautiful blue eyes which, in their delicate 
feminine power, he would have found too 
irresistible. 

“1 must keep my word,” said he, in a low 
voice. 

“ Don’t you know that my grandfather is a 
martyr to gout and does not leave his 
room ?” asked Miss Barlow, with less indigna- 
tion with his obstinacy than he had expected. 

“T know nothing, but—that I must fulfil 
my commission as it was given.” 

“So that if you cannot see my grandfather 
you will have to take the letter back ?” said 
Miss Barlow, mockingly. 

“Yes,” said he, simply. 

She turned away impatiently, and saying, 
“Have your way then,” led the way out of 
the room and up the stairs to a door at which 
she knocked. 

“It’s I, grandpapa, and a gentleman from 
Mr. Johnstone, who has a letter for you.” 

A gruff and petulant voice said :— 

“ Oh, come in.” 

And there, seated in an arm-chair before 
the window, with one gouty foot on a stool 
in front of him, sat a very old gentleman 
wrapped in a cotton dressing-gown, frowning 
over his spectacles. 

Merryon felt awkward, for 
looked annoyed at his entrance. 
and explained his mission. 

“Just like old Johnstone and his fads,” 
was Mr. Barlow’s grumbling comment, as he 
almost snatched the letter out of his hand. 


. 


Mr. Barlow 
He bowed 
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He read it through with many grunts, 
while Merryon, whom he had not asked to 
be seated, stood awkwardly by, Miss Barlow 
having withdrawn from the reom. 

“Tomfoolery ! All tomfoolery!” muttered 
the old gentleman as he finished the letter, 
tore it up into small pieces, and tossed the 
scraps into a waste-paper basket by his side. 
“‘ However, he can do as he likes.” 

To Merryon, who knew nothing of the 
contents of the letter, these remarks were 
enigmatic indeed. Mr. Barlow pointed to a 
desk a little way off. 

“Tf you'll open the right-hand drawer, 
young man,” said he, “you will find a 
bunch of old keys. Take them to Mr. 
Johnstone, and tell him to find the right one 
if he can.” 

Following his instructions, Merryon soon 
took out the bunch of rusty keys, whereupon 
Mr. Barlow nodded and glancec towards the 
door. 

“Good day,” said he, simply. 

And Merryon bowed again, wished him 
“good day,” and went out, highly disgusted 
with his reception. 

A charming voice, laughing softly, made 
him start. 

“You found grandpapa rather cross, I’m 
afraid ?” 

“Not more cross than I’d been prepared 


to expect,” said Merryon, rather 
stiffly. 
Pretty Miss Barlow, who had 


come out of a toom near at 
hand, looked rather crestfallen 
at this retort. 

“I’m sorry if you thought 
me disagreeable, as you imply,” 
said she, “ but I’m in a difficult 
position. My grandfather in- 
dulges me in every possible 
way, but in return I have to 
transact all the business I can 
for him, so as to keep him free 
from all irritation and worry.” 

Her tone was so sweet, so 
humble, that Merryon was dis- 
armed. , 

“I wouldn’t have given you 
even the little trouble of taking 
me upstairs to him if I could 
have helped it,” he said, gently. 

“Oh, it was no trouble. I 
didn’t mean that.” 

By this time she had led 
the way downstairs. 

“You will have some tea,” said she, 
leading the way back into the drawing-room, 
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where the tea-tray had been brought in with 
two cups. 

He could not resist ; and when he started 
on his way back to Mr. Johnstone’s, where 
he had promised to call that very evening, 
he was in a sort of trance from the effects of 
Miss Barlow’s dazzling beauty. 

When he reported the result of his visit to 
Mr. Johnstone, and handed him the keys, not 
forgetting to mention Mr. Barlow’s exclama- 
tion as he read the letter, the senior partner 
laughed softly. 

“Tomfoolery!” said he. “A nice man 
to talk about tomfoolery, an old idiot who 
wastes a fortune on the extravagant whims of 
a girl!” 

“But she’s such a handsome, charming 
girl, sir!” expostulated Merryon. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“jell me,” said he, anxiously, “he didn’t 
read the letter before her, did he ?” 

“No; he and I were alone in the room. 
Then he tore it up.” 

“Good, good. Now, you see this key?” 
Mr. Johnstone had picked out one, heavier, 
clumsier 
than the 
rest, and 
detached 
it from 
the ring. 


”» 


“USE IT TO THREATEN, BUT DON'T FIRE,” 


“Yes, sir.” 
“ Well, it belongs to a little wine-cellar down 
under our place of business ; you’ve passed 
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it many a time and never noticed it, I dare 
say. It’s been closed up these ten years, 
ever since Mr. Barlow left off visiting the old 
place. It contains some wine laid down 
there by Mr. Barlow, and the entrance has 
been boarded up. I want you to remove the 
boards yourself, without saying anything to 
anybody whatever, and to keep watch there 
yourself—yourself, mind—for the space of 
one month from now.” 

* But, sir ” began Merryon, aghast. 

“No ‘buts,’ please. If you won’t do it, 
say so, and I'll do it myself. You young 
men have no enterprise, no P 

“Sir, don’t be sohasty. If I could do any 
good I’d watch fora year. Do you suppose 
I’m not as anxious as anyone to find out the 
mystery about the robbery? But how can I 
hope to be more successful than a trained 
detective? And after all this time ?” 

“Do you suppose I don’t know what I’m 
doing? Will you do as I wish you to do, or 
will you leave it to me?” 

“T'll do it,” said Merryon, quietly. 

“Very well. Then I'll give you this 
revolver,” and as he spoke Mr. -Johnstone 
took out a neat little weapon from under a 
newspaper in front of him and placed it in 
the young managers hand. “But mind, 
don't fire. Use it to threaten, but don’t fire ; 


and don’t be surprised at what you see. 


That’s all. And now I won’t keep you any 
longer. Good evening.” 

“Good evening,” said Merryon, like a 
man in a dream, as he went out. 

Was the old gentleman getting a little con- 
fused in his brain at last? On the whole 
Merryon was inclined to think so. And 
certainly it was with no faintest idea that 
his watch would be more successful than 
that of the professional detective had 
been before him that he made his way 
down to the cellars of the firm’s place 
of business that night, found the nailed-up 
door of the disused wine-cellar, pulled away 
the rotten boards which were fastened across 
it without much difficulty, inserted the old 
key into the lock, and walked into the 
little, musty-smelliag hole which Mr. John- 
stone had dignified by the name of cellar. 
He had strictly obeyed Mr. Johnstone’s 
instructions not to let the least inkling of his 
intention leak out to anyone. Even to Mr. 
Blake, who had been late at the office that 
day—and who had wished to take the manager 
part of the way home in his dog-cart—he 
had said not a word of the singular com- 
mission with which he had been entrusted. 
This, however, was the result rather of 


accident than of design, for he knew well 
that he might have taken the junior partner 
into his confidence without impropriety. 
But Mr. Blake had been busy with the 
writing of a letter which, by the fact that he 
was enclosing a photograph of himself in it, 
Merryon gathered was not of a dull, business 
sort. And the manager had had no time 
to say much more than “good evening” to 
him. 

It was a very easy matter for the manager 
to get down into the basement without any- 
one seeing him, for he made it a rule to 
slip out very quietly, sometimes by the front 
way and sometimes by the back, that the 
employés might not know exactly where to 
expect his departure, or at what time. He 
had supposed that the avoidance of the night 
watchman, who was always on the premises 
from nine o’clock at night till nine in the 
morning, would be a more difficult matter. 
But he had an opportunity of discovering 
that the manner in which that old and trusted 
retainer performed his duties was more per- 
functory than the partners supposed. 

John Hyde simply curled himself up for 
a sleep on a big leather settee in one of 
the show-rooms, and not even a sound of 
Merryon’s efforts to tear down the boards 
from before the old cellar door disturbed his 
slumbers. 

With little fear of having any meeting to 
look forward to, Merryon sat down on his im- 
provised seat, crossed his legs, and leaned 
back against the wall of the little cellar. 
The door was ajar; no slightest sound or 
movement of anyone in the basement could 
escape him. 

He had sat there in his uncomfortable 
post for a long time, and was getting as stiff 
as he was sleepy, when he was startled to 
hear footsteps coming quickly along the 
brick floor outside his hiding-place. Not 
the steps of old John Hyde, the watch- 
man, that was certain. He had already 
made his one nightly descent into the base- 
ment, proclaiming his approach by stertorous 
breathing and by the creaking of his boots. 
No, this was a light footstep, that could only 
be heard by the closest listening. Merryon 
sat up, wondering. 

The next minute he had stood up, trans- 
fixed with horror. For, in the long, dark 
passage outside, that lay between his hiding- 
place and the door of the strong-room, 
Merryon discerned, by the faint rays of 
early morning light that came through 
the ventilator in the wall, the figure of 4 
woman. 
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What woman it was he well knew, little as 
he could see of her. Dressed in dark clothes 
and muffled up with a veil as she was, 
Merryon recognised the graceful, queenly 
movements of Miss Barlow. She crept 
forward in a hurried manner, and was 
close to the strong-room door, when a 
movement on 
the part of 
Merryon, who 
was scarcely 
master of him- 
self under the 
influence of the 
surprise and 
horror he felt, 
startled her and 
caused her to 
draw back 
hastily, and to 
retreat into the 
blackness of the 
open space to 
the left, where 
she at once be- 
came lost to 
view. 

Merryon was 
sick and cold 
with amazement, 


with perplexity. 
It was not pos- 
sible to believe 
that Miss Barlow 
was a thief, and 


yet if she had 
been, like him- 
self, on the 
watch, she would 
surely not have 
fled away like a 
hare at the first 
sound she heard. 

Certain as he felt that she was as innocent 
of the theft as himself, Merryon felt shy and 
uncomfortable when, on the following day, 
he presented himself at Mr. Johnstone’s, as 
he had arranged to do if he should see or 
hear anything in the course of his midnight 
watches. 

“Well,” said Mr. Johnstone to him, in 
triumph, the moment he caught sight of the 
young manager’s face. “You've seen some- 
thing. I can tell that by your looks.” 

Merryon began to stammer. 

_ “No, indeed, sir, you’re mistaken. That 
is to say, I have seen—well, I fancy I’ve seen 
someone down there; but it was another 
spy, I’m spre, and not a thief,” 


* THE NEXT MOMENT HE STOOD UP 
WITH HORROR.” 


TRANSFIXED 
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Mr. Johnstone smiled grimly. 

“Who was it?” he said. 

“*]—I’d rather not say, sir.” 

“You may as well,” said the old gentle- 
man, drily. ‘Since you are sure it was not 

the thief, where’s 
the harm ?” 
Merryon 
silent. 
“Didn't I tell 
you,” said Mr. 
Johnstone, 
solemnly, after a 
short silence, 
“that it would 
surprise you to 
find out who the 
person was? I 
tell you the 
person you saw 
was the thief, 
and one of the 
most artful, cun- 
ning, and unprin- 
cipled thieves in 
England, too.” 
“T’ll never 
believe it, sir,” 
said Merryon, 
boldly. 
The old man 
looked at him keenly. 

“ You'll have to believe it pre- 
sently,” said he. 

Merryon was aghast. 

“* But—but—if it should be so 

-which I'll never believe,” said 
he, at last, “you wouldn’t — 
couldn’t prosecute! Think of the 
scandal, of the pain you would 
bring to your partners—the slur 
upon the firm.” 

“We must chance that — risk 
that,” said Mr. Johnstone, in his hardest, 
driest tone. “I’ve never been a party to 
the concealment of a felony, and I never 
will be.” 

Merryon went towards the door, scarcely 
able to guide his steps. Suddenly he 
stopped short. 

Sir,” said he, “I should like to go out to 
Mr. Barlow’s place, and to—to say a word 
to—to—to warn him.” 

“He won’t see you. He was incensed at 
my sending you to him last time. But, well, 
you'll see his grand-daughter, and that will 
be more to the point still. Very well, I 
give you leave to go, But—I don’t envy 
you your mission ! ” 


was 
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The old man shrugged his shoulders and 
spoke in a tone of mockery. Merryon only 
bowed and went out. 

What could he say? What could he 
believe ? His head swam, his whole being 
seemed to be in a tumult of strife. Could 
he believe ill of that beautiful, queenly 
woman—one, too, who seemed not to have 
a wish or a whim ungratified? In the midst 
of his doubts and his torments one thing 
stood out clearly: his determination to say 
some word that might serve as a warning to 
the girl—might save the awful disgrace of 
exposure and ruin which seemed to be 
hanging over them all. 

On the following day he was at Mr. 
Barlow’s. He was furnished with the excuse 
of bringing under his notice a new improve- 
ment which was being brought out in con- 
nection with the lighting of their factory. 
Although it was wholly unnecessary that the 
old gentleman should be informed of this, 
yet he liked to hear of the changes made, 
and Miss Barlow listened to all the details of 
the plan with an attentive ear, in order that 
she might carry the news to her grandfather. 

She was at least as nervous as Merryon 
himself when she met him, and the young 
manager wondered what were the thoughts 
which were passing through her mind. 

More and more impossible it seemed to 
him to believe that she was the guilty wretch 
Mr. Johnstone described, as he looked at the 
lovely face, the delicate hands, the perfect 
figure, upon which .a gown of pale grey silk, 
trimmed about the shoulders with a cascade 
of fine lace relieved by pearls, hung so 
gracefully. And yet it was clear that she 
was embarrassed in his society, that she 
watched him furtively when she could, and 
that occasionally a look of something even 
stronger than fear would appear in her 
eyes if he turned towards her suddenly, or 
asked her a question with any abruptness. 
She was an enigma, this handsome, self- 
possessed, luxury-loving young woman, who 
lived shut up in the country with her 
grandfather, and received his guests herself 
graciously and charmingly, without relation 
or chaperon. 

It was after a slight pause in the conversa- 
tion between these two, over the tea-cups, 
that Miss Barlow threw at him a strange, shy, 
furtive glance, and then said :— 

“You are much in Mr. Johnstone’s con- 
fidence, Mr. Dales, I understand ?” 

“T believe I may say I am, and I’m very 
proud of it,” said he, simply, wondering what 
was coming next. 
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Miss Barlow was twisting the ends of her 
lace fichu nervously. 

“T hope you deserve it,” said she, quickly. 
“And yet I hope that if you were called 
upon to discharge a painful duty—a very 
painful duty—you would mingle mercy with 
your justice. If, for instance, you were to 
obtain evidence bringing home a serious 
crime to one whom—whom you had felt 
some slight interest in, perhaps, you—you 
would be considerate, wouldn’t you? You 
would consider the circumstances — the 
temptation? You wouldn’t be too hard— 
too unrelenting ?” 

As she spoke she drew nearer and nearer 
to him, and spoke with more and more 
fervour and charm of persuasive voice and 
earnest manner. Merryon was_ shocked, 
bewildered. Obviously and unmistakably 
she was trying to secure his neutrality —if 
not his active participation—in a crime. 

Refusing to meet her lovely eyes, he said, 
in a low voice, but tremulously :— 

“ I—should—do my duty.” 

Miss Barlow sprang up in unmistakable 
anger. 

“Oh, your virtue is quite too incorrup 
tible!” she cried, in fierce mockery. 
“* Robespierre was a reed compared to you! 
I congratulate the firm on their treasure of a 
manager! It makes up for much !” 

Merryon had risen also, and was trembling 
from head to foot. But he stood his ground. 

“TI cannot believe,” said he, in a low voice, 
“that you really think the worse of me for 
serving my employers well. I will not 
believe it.” 

-“You have suspicions, I suppose?” said 
she, abruptly. 

“TI don’t wish to have them !” 

“ And if your suspicions were correct, you 
would have no blind eye ?” 

He found courage to raise his eyes to her 
face, and to say, firmly :— 

“T should have no blind eye. I should 
be, as you say, incorruptible as Robespierre.” 

He had expected a fresh outburst of her 
anger, and was surprised to see something 
like a flash of admiration in her eyes, which 
were candid enough in her various moods. 
After looking him steadily in the face for the 
space of a second, she made a slight gesture, 
as if washing her hands of the matter, and 
turned away with a rather forced smile. 

“Then I have no more to say,” said she, 
coldly. ‘And I must apologize for detaining 
you so long. Your time is valuable, | 
know.” 


She was curt, almost rude. But Merryon, 
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in spite of his doubts, in spite of his better 
judgment, found an added charm in the 
struggle which was evidently going on within 
her—the struggle between some strong 
agitation within and the attempt to be as 
calm outwardly as if she were a statue. 

He went away in a state of perplexity and 
torment impossible to describe. He had 
this one consolation: he should certainly 
have no further need to keep watch in the 
basement of the firm’s place of business. 

He told Mr. Johnstone so, without vouch- 
safing any explanation of his reason for 
thinking thus. But the senior partner, with 
his usual obstinacy, took no note of his 
protest, but insisted on the watch being 
kept up. 

“If I’m wrong, I'll apologize to you,” said 
the old gentleman. “If you’re wrong, you 
shall apologize to me.” 

So again for three nights Merryon watched 
from the old wine-cellar, stiff, cold, impatient, 
and irritable at the old man’s obstinacy. And 
on the third night Mr. Johnstone’s suspicions 
were proved correct. 

Merryon was dozing, as indeed he had 
begun to do pretty frequently, in the cer 
tainty that he was watching in vain, when he 
was suddenly aroused into full wakefulness 


by the unmistakable sound of the creaking 


of a door. Springing up, 
perhaps not quite master of 
his prudence in the startling 
circumstances, he dashed out 
of his hiding- place and dis- 
covered, even in the darkness, 
that the door of the strong- 
room was open. Without 
giving himself time for a 
noment’s reflection, he sprang 
forward and, hearing a move- 
ment inside the strong-room, 
shut the door. It closed with 
a snap. There was a sound 
as of some weight hurling itself 
against it, and then there came 
to Merryon’s ears a sort of 
sizh, so low, so tlood-curdling, 
that he felt quickly for the key 
on his watch-chain, with an 
uition that he was on the 
e of some awful tragedy. 
Before he could find the 
k, in the darkness which 
is almost complete, he heard 
double report, and knew 
at he was too late. 
A spasm of agony seized 


him and rendered him for a 
Vol. xxiv.—63. 
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few seconds incapable of movement. Then, 
to his unutterable relief, for the dead, solemn 
silence was terrible to bear, he heard foot- 
steps approaching him from the staircase, and 
saw a light thrown, flickering and trembling, 
on the brick walls. The next moment John 
Hyde, the old watchman, appeared at his 
side, carrying his lantern in his hand, and 
full of concern. 

By the light, held high, Merryon managed 
to open the door of the strong-room, though 
the dead silence within prepared him for the 
worst. 

What terrible fear he had at his heart he 
would not acknowledge even to himself. 
But as he saw the black mass that a few 
moments before had been a breathing, living 
fellow-creature on the floor of the strong- 
room, it is certain he was all unprepared for 
the discovery he made when, kneeling on 
one knee, old John Hyde raised the lifeless 
form and revealed to the manager’s amazed 
eyes the dead face of the junior partner of 
the firm—Bernard Blake ! ' 

The unhappy manager uttered an .exclama- 
tion of despair. At the same moment he 
felt a light touch on his arm. 

‘“‘Hush!” said a woman’s voice, “it was 
not your fault. You couldn’t -help yourself. 
I can bear witness to that.” 


“OLD JOHN HYDE RAISED THE LIFELESS FORM.” 
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Merryon turned, too much stunned to be 
capable of more surprise. 

“T—I didn’t know you were there, Miss 
Barlow,” he stammered, stupidly. 

“Of course not. I didn’t mean that you 
should. But I have watched as well as you, for 
the last three weeks. And I knew—I guessed 
—how it would end.” 

She was calm with the calmness of despair. 

“ What—does it—mean ?” 

They were just outside the door of the 
strong-room. The watchman had put down 
his lantern, and was running up the stairs as 
fast as he could in search of the doctor, wno 
could do nothing, as they all knew, but 
certify the death by suicide of the unhappy 
man on the strong-room floor. 

“It means, unhappily,” said Miss Barlow, 
down whose cheeks the tears were running 
fast, “that the man who stole before has 
tried to steal again, and, being discovered, 
made away with himself.” 

“ But I can’t believe—did you suspect?” 
stammered Merryon. 

“It was Mr. Johnstone who suspected 
first, as you know. He communicated his 


suspicions to my grandfather, and he to me. 
I wouldn’t —couldn’t believe ; but, with my 
grandfather's sanction, I took upon myseif 


to watch. I have let myself in, night after 
night, by a way you don’t know of, from the 
cellar of the adjoining house.. My grand- 
father, I must tell you frankly, suspected you. 
I did not.” 

Merryon was silent, sick at heart, and 
horribly miserable. The utter unexpected- 
ness of the discovery he had made was 
appalling. 

It came out later that the life of extrava- 
ga ce which the junior partner led had made 
it impossible for him to be satisfied with his 
own handsome share of the profits of the 
firm. Miss Barlow having rejected the suit 
which would have brought him a fortune, he 
had, in an evil hour, yielded to the tempta- 
tion of entering the strong-room at night, 
taking out the celebrated necklace, and dis- 
posing of the stones in Paris and elsewhere, 
as it was easy for him to do on his various 
business journeys on behalf of the firm. 

Mr. Johnstone received the news of the 
tragedy without surprise. The shrewd old man 
had had doubts of the integrity of the dash- 
ing young partner at a very early date. And 
his keenness of insight was established, not 
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only by his doubts of Bernard Blake, but by 
the perfect trust he had always had in the 
integrity of the young manager, Merryon 
Dales, to whom he, with Mr. Barlow’s con- 
sent, at once offered that place in the firm 
which had been occupied by the dead man. 

Merryon was overwhelmed. 

He made two formal visits—the one to 
Mr. Johnstone to thank him, the second to 
Mr. Barlow. ‘The latter he did not see. 

Not that that mattered much, for he saw 
Mr. Barlow’s grand-daughter, who looked 
him full in the face and said, quietly, after 
the first words were over :— 

“You suspected me, Mr. Dales!” 

Merryon, taken aback, told the truth. 

“I did, Miss Barlow.” 

“ And pray what particular circumstance 
about me made you think I was a thief?” 
she asked, with a certain mutinous haughti- 
ness which was inviting instead of repellent. 

For it induced Merryon suddenly to take 
heart of grace and to say :— 

“T didn’t only suspect you to be a thief. 
I knew you were one !” 

At the first moment Miss Barlow looked 
amazed ; then she reddened and began to 
understand. 

“Those compliments 
fashioned,” she said, at last. 

“ As old-fashioned as love at first sight 
itself,” retorted Merryon. 

“We won't talk about those subjects ; 
they’re silly,” said Miss Barlow. 

But in spite of these airs of superiority 
she seemed rather to invite than to repel 
any fresh attempt to lead the conversation 
into those channels where the man in love 
would have it flow. 

And when she at last let Merryon Dales 
take his leave, she detained him so long on 
one trifling pretext or another that he was 
seized with another inspiration, and suddenly 
kissed her. 

“I'd been expecting that,” said she. 

But her manner was not so calm as her 
words would have led one to imply. And it 
dawned upon Merryon, with a new and 
delightful surprise, as he went homewards 
with the sound of her voice ringing in his 
ears, and the touch of her hand tingling on 
his arm, that she had perhaps been in love 
with him just as long as he had been in love 
with her. 

And that was the real truth of the matter. 


are rather old- 





The King’s Naval Engineers. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. 


qpEanaoaets) HERE is not perhaps in this 
wide-reaching Empire of ours 
a more useful and important 
section of our fighting strength 
than the Engineers of the 
Royal Navy. We are justly 
proud of our Navy, and we should be very 
ungracious if we were not, after what it has 
done for us at nearly every critical period of 
our history. We are proud of everything 
connected with it—of the tar, of the execu- 
tive officer, of the marine, even though we 
do occasionally gly him. But there is one 


item in the fersonnel of the Navy which 


important or has a more arduous duty to 
perform than the engineer officer. 

The engineer, like the executive, officer is 
specially trained for the work of the Navy; 
and perhaps a few words about his training 
will give as good an idea of what he is, and 
what his duty, as anything that one can write. 
In the early days of steam navigation naval 
engineers were trained in the dockyards, 
where they were apprenticed for a term of 
years. After examination they were passed 
into the Service. In those days their posi- 
tion was not so good as it is to-day. The 
next step as regards their special training was 
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the public generally are apt to overlook, 
partly no doubt because, being a modern 
addition, he does not appear in the naval 
histories, and has, as yet, no place in the 
songs and chanties of the Navy. But he 
is bound to figure very largely in future 
annals, and if he does not then shine in 
the ballads it will be the poet’s fault, not 
his—if, that is, British pluck is to remain 
British pluck still. I refer, of course, to the 
engineer, to the man who has command of 
the driving power of the ship ; to him who, 
because his chief duties lie below decks, and 
he does not appear so much in the pictures, 
is apt to be lost sight of by the popular eye. 
This should not be; for no one in the 
peisonal equipment of a man-of-war is more 


the establishment of the A/ar/borough as a 
school for Naval Engineer officers. The old 
battleship did good service in this respect, 
and it is not very clear why it was done away 
with. Its place is now taken by the 
Royal Naval Engineers’ College at Keyham, 
Devonport. 

Keyham is governed by a naval staff, and 
has in addition its corps of instructors. A 
student enters at from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age, and his period of training is five 
years ; but if he be successful enough to gain 
60 per cent. of possible marks in his fourth 
year, and has a good report as to character 
from each department, he is permitted to 
pass out of the college after four years’ study. 

Keyham is no play place. The student 
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spends the first three years of his time in the 
fitting shop, his hours running to about 7% 
per diem. ‘Two mornings he attends school 
instead of going into the factory, and two 
evenings he has to put in a couple of hours 
in the same way, besides attending a lecture 
on Wednesday evenings. Other evenings 
are leave nights. A junior, however, in his 
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first year, while the one who gets only 30 per 
cent. counts none of it, but serves as a 
probationary assistant-engineer, and though 
he wears the same uniform and is in most 
respects treated similarly to the rest, he 
cannot be held responsible for watches, and 
may be dismissed from the Service without 
court-martial. Moreover, his pay is 6s. a 
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first year has to spend one of his leave 


evenings in learning to row and swim. This 
is in the summer months: in the winter the 
gymnasium must be his resort; and if the 
unfortunate junior does not attain a certain 
degree of proficiency in these arts in his first 
year he must go on for a second. This 
training is very essential; for the engineer 
officer, as we shall see, may sometimes have 
to jump, row, or even swim, for his life. 

After his third year the student must go 
through a short course in each of the 
following trades, namely, that of coppersmith, 
blacksmith, brassfounder, pattern-maker, and 
boiler-maker ; the idea being, of course, that 
when the students become officers they will 
have a better idea how the men under them 
are doing their work from having done it 
themselves than if they merely read about it 
in books. 

The student who gets 60 per cent. of 
possible marks at his final “exam.” is 
entitled to go to the Naval College at Green- 
wich for a year, at the end of which time he 
is again examined, and if he be fortunate 
enough to obtain a first-class certificate, the 
commission to which he is now entitled is 
dated back a year. The student who gets 
50° per cent. of marks counts six months of his 
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day instead of 7s. 6d. If, however, at the 
end of the year he is not unsatisfactorily 
reported on by his superiors, he gets his 
commission and his extra pay. 

On obtaining his commission the engineer 
officer must serve five years before being 
promoted to the position of engineer. 
Most likely he is sent to a battleship or a 
big cruiser, where, being the junior, or 
“ boots,” as he is facetiously called, he is 
more or less at everybody’s beck and call. 
He now begins to get his real experience, 
and of course he pays for it. Possibly he 
may drop in for a treat similar to the follow- 
ing, described to me by a very amiable 
officer. Said he: “ When I was a youngster, 
and my jackets were mostly new and all fairly 
good, I was one day told off to assist in a 
steam trial, during which it became necessary 
for me to go into one of the engine-rooms 
to report something or other to a superior 
officer. About the same time a slide-rod on 
one of the engines got warm, and the con- 
tractors, with that reckless extravagance 
which characterizes them, were endeavouring 
to allay this local irritation with a mixture of 
oil and plumbago, which they were applying 
by means of garden squirts holding some- 
thing over a quart each. It fell out that I 
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emerged through the middle-line water-tight 
door at the same moment that one of these 
oilers made a bad shot for the rod, with the 
result that I got the lot. It didn’t taste 
nice, and, as it mostly ran down inside, my 
wearing apparel was not improved.” 

Said I: “ How I should like to have a 
picture of that incident.” 

“No doubt,” was the reply ; “and if you 
will find the man and let me handle the 
squirt this time, you shall have one.” The 
reader must judge of the result. 

While still a probationer the young engineer 
usually keeps watch with some other engineer 
officer who is responsible for the watch. 
On the expiry of his first year, however, 
he goes into regular watches — generally 
three, namely, one watch of four hours and 
two off, with the usual arrangement of dog- 
watches. 

The senior engineer—that is, the one next 
in seniority to the chief—has the entire 
management of the 
department, and _ar- 
ranges the watches 
for all his subordi- 
nates, and details 
the duties of each, 
while the supreme 
head is the chief, 
who is directly re- 
sponsible for the 
department. The 
senior engineer 
usually keeps one 
watch a day, it being 
a regulation that all 
officers under the 
rank of chief must 
keep at least one 
watch of four hours 
aday. He is usually 
the hardest-worked 
man in the. ship ; 
night or day, the rule 
is, when in doubt 
send for the senior ; 
if the case be serious 
he sends for the 
chief. It may be 
that for some reason 
a pump gives out 
and one of the 


ilers is short of water. He 


jumps 
lown into the engine-room, and _ perhaps 


finds himself facing a boiler with no 
vater showing in the gauge-glass ; in 
which case he is within measurable distance 
of a violent death by explosion of the 
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boiler. Or it may be that a steam-pipe 
has given way—an event not so critical as 
the bursting of a boiler, perhaps, but one 
requiring strong nerve and great presence of 
mind in the engineer. The breaking of 
almost the smallest pipe will soon fill the 
engine-room with steam and endanger the life 
of every man in it. Most engineers have 
gone through acute experiences in this 
respect, and not a few tragic deaths are 
recorded from the same cause. Here is a 
case in point. An engine-room artificer, 
who was below when the bursting of a pipe 
took place, got his lungs so full of steam 
that, on reaching the deck, which, of course, 
he made for at once, he fell down dead. The 
sudden contact of the cool air with the 
steam in his lungs caused instant death. 

Sometimes an officer’s presence of mind is 
such that by sticking to his guns, so to 
speak, he is able to avert disaster as great as 
if he threw a live shell overboard. Such an 
act was done by Mr. 
F. H. Hutchings as 
assistant-engineer of 
H.M.S. Speedy. 
When she was under- 
going her steam trial 
a small steam - pipe 
burst, and he, at 
great personal risk, 
succeeded in closing 
the valve that sup- 
plied the pipe. 
Steam at 2oolb. pres- 
sure per square inch 
is not nice stuff to 
fool with, as anyone 
who has had experi- 
ence of it knows. 
Not every man, even 
though in other re- 
spects of good cour- 
age, possesses the 
nerve and presence 
of mind to do what 
Mr. Hutchings did. 
During the operation 
he inhaled a con- 
siderable amount of 
steam, and as soon 
as he reached the 
deck from _ the 
steam-laden atmosphere below he fell into a 
swoon. For this gallant act Mr. Hutchings 
was, by special Order in Council, raised to 
the rank of engineer. 

An equally gallant act was performed by 
Mr. R. W. Toman, while chief engineer of 
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H.M. torpedo-boat destroyer Foam. Whilst 
H.M.S. Foam was running at the speed of 
twenty-seven knots on a steam trial her 
intermediate pressure cylinder burst, and 
Mr. Toman was severely scalded about the 
arms and face in his brave and successful 
endeavour to turn off the main throttle valve 
in the engine-room. He then proceeded to 
shut off the main stop-valves of the boilers 
in the stokeholds, afterwards returning in the 
blinding steam and with his hands frightfully 
burnt to see if any of his men were still in 
the engine-room. For this gallant deed 
Toman received Her Majesty’s commission 
as chief engineer and the Albert Medal, 
second class. 

In his senior years the assistant generally 
spends some time in one of the dockyard 
reserves, where he lives in the depdét ship 
(the Victory at Portsmouth, the Vivid at 
Devonport, and the Pembroke at Chatham), 
and is detailed by the Inspector of Machinery 
of the port for various duties, such as 
the steam trials of new or repaired ships, 
looking after the machinery of vessels in the 
reserve, etc. Even in these quiet occupa- 
tions he has arduous and not infrequently 
dangerous duties to perform. Not long ago 


an engineer officer lost his life in the Audacious 


when in the reserve under the following 
circumstances. In all battleships there is 
an inner and an outer bottom, the space 
between which has to be kept clean and in 
order like the rest of the vessel. The work 
of doing so is attended with some danger, 
because this space is kept sealed up, and the 
inside becomes foul owing to the nature of 
the paint used for preserving the plates. On 
the occasion in question two men were at 
work in this space, when one of them was 
overcome by the bad air. Mr. Booth, one of 
the engineer officers on board, went down to 
assist him, and got him part of the way out, 
but was then overcome himself. A stoker 
succeeded in bringing both out, but Mr. 
Booth was dead. 

Until a year or two ago the rank of the 
engine-room artificer was that of a chief petty 
officer, and as he entered the Service with 
that rank he could not, however deserving, 
elevate himself from the lower deck. But by 
a recent Order in Council he can now rise to 
warrant officer, which entitles him to wear a 
sword and to live in the warrant officers’ 
mess. 

The assistant-engineer generally sees a 
good deal of service, and as there is always 
something going on to require warships in 
one part or another of our broad Empire, he 
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is likely enough to get chances of distinguish- 
ing himself. The “records” contain number- 
less instances of distinguished services and 
acts of gallantry performed by young officers 
still wearing the broad and the narrow stripe. 
Mr. W. Whittingham, who was assistant- 
engineer of the SpAinx during the war in 
the Eastern Soudan (1884-5), distinguished 
himself by working a search-light on the 
occasion of a night attack, and was, I 
believe, very seriously wounded during the 
engagement. Mr. Whittingham now wears 
his two broad and one narrow stripe and is 
a staff engineer. 

Many persons will probably recall to mind 
the wreck of the ill-fated ship Warren 
Hastings, carrying a large contingent of 
troops. Much was said at the time of the 
coolness and bravery displayed by the 
soldiers—a thing to be proud of, certainly ; 
but little was said about the coolness of the 
engineers and their assistants, who, in the 
midst of the danger and turmoil, remained 
below to work the electric light the better to 
enable a landing to be effected. 

Of another description was the service 
rendered by Mr. R. W. Edwards, at present 
chief of the Powerfu/, while assistant-engineer 
of the Wolverine in 1879. The Wolverine 
was at the time on the Australian Station, 
and as it was found necessary to punish the 
natives of Meran Sound, Ferguson Island, and 
Brooker’s Island for repeated acts of murder 
and piracy, the boats were sent to destroy 
the native villages. Edwards was in charge 
of the steam-launch, which was towing up 
the other boats under the command of a 
lieutenant. Shortly after starting a storm 
came on, and the pintle of the rudder of 
the launch was broken, so that it was 
rendered useless. The rest of the boats 
accordingly went on without it, leaving the 
steam-launch to do the best it could. As 
the storm grew worse Mr. Edwards and his 
crew were in great danger, as the boat was 
not only unmanageable on account of the 
broken rudder, but because the storm had 
put out the fire. However, fertile in re- 
source, the engineer found a piece of iron, 
out of which, after some trouble, he managed 
to contrive a new pintle. Then he made 
shift to re-light the fire, and so to get 
up steam; and no sooner was this done 
than away went the launch, as hard as 
she could go, after the other _ boats. 
They, in the meantime, had been badly 
knocked about by the storm, and, not having 
yet effected their purpose, were glad of the 
assistance of the launch to tow them up to 
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the offending villages, which were duly 

“obliterated.” This feat was considered — 

and justly—a very meritorious one, and the 

officers and crew of H.M.S. Wolverine 

received the warm thanks of the Admiralty. 
Having completed his five years’ time, the 

assistant is promoted to the position of 

engineer, and ships a narrow gold stripe on 

his sleeve in addition to his one broad stripe. 

He also becomes a wardroom officer, his pay 

at the same time being raised to gs. a day. 

However, as he has to pay more for his 

messing, the actual increase is not much. 

These young officers entertain the hope that 

ere long “ their Lordships” will, taking into 

consideration the very re- 

sponsible duties they per- 

form, make this increase a 

little more real, and will 

at the same time allow 

them to rank with, instead 

of with, but after, the 

young lieutenants and sur- 

yeons. This small and 


inexpensive concession on 
the part of the Admiralty 
would well repay them by 
removing a constant source 
of irritation, which cannot 
be good for the Service. 


It is not until he has 
served six years that the 
engineer ranks with his 
other messmates. He is 
then entitled to mount the 
two broad stripes as evi- 
dence of his longevity. This 
is not so much a promo- 
tion, in fact, as a sign 
of an increase of pay, he being now, as 
senior engineer, advanced to 11s. per diem. 
His next step is to chief engineer. This 
goes by seniority, and depends on the 
number he may have above him ; the chiefs’ 
list being kept numerically the same, and us 
one goes through age, death, or elsewise, an 
engineer is promoted. At present thirteen 
and a half years of commissioned time brings 
a man to the head of the list; but from a 
variety of causes it becomes longer every 
day, and it is a matter of wonder to 
juniors whether they will ever live to be 
chiefs. 

The chief wears two broad stripes, with a 
narrow one between, and after four years in 
that rank he becomes a staff engineer. This 
is a merely ornamental title; but after 
another four years he takes the rank of fleet 
engineer, and, besides wearing three broad 
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stripes, mounts a plain band of gold round 
the peak of his cap. : 

When a man reaches the rank of chief he 
no longer holds any subordinate position, but 
is always in charge. ‘The three ranks of 
chief, staff, and fleet engineer are more or 
less interchangeable. All are capable of 
taking charge of the machinery in any one 
of His Majesty’s ships, and, theoretically, 
of doing anything that is required of them ; 
though, of course, in practice native genius 
and inborn pluck will always be cropping up 
to differentiate. 

Thus it is not every engineer who could 
do what Chief Benbow did in the Nile 
expedition for the rescue 
of General Gordon in 
1884-85. It will be re- 
membered by some that on 
that occasion Sir C. Wilson 
made a dash up to Khar- 
toum in one of the Nile 
steamers, and that on his 
return he was wrecked on 
a small island in the river. 
Lord Charles Beresford 
went to his relief in the 
ss. Sofia, with Benbow in 
charge of the engine-room. 
On their way up the Sofa 
was struck several times by 
the enemy’s. shot, and one 
of them pierced the boiler, 
thus rendering it for the 
time being a caput mortuum. 
Then it was that what Lord 
Wolseley called the chief's 
“splendid courage and re- 
source” came out, and in 
the coolest manner, under a hot fire, he per- 
sonally repaired the damaged boiler. The 
Commander-in-Chief warmly thanked and 
praised Mr. Benbow for his brilliant feat, and 
as a personal testimony to his merits pre- 
sented him with his own silver cigarette-case, 
to the great delight of the assembled blue- 
jackets, who, next to having a good go-in ata 
fight, enjoy seeing an act of bravery rewarded. 

Of another character was the exceptional 
service rendered by Mr. J. P. Thomas when 
serving in the 7yiumph on the Pacific Station 
a few years ago. On that occasion the liner 
of one of her cylinders having become 
cracked and useless, a new one was sent out 
from England to replace it. But on arrival 
it was found to be so much too large for its 
purpose that it seemed almost impossible to 
fit it ; chipping was out of the question, and 
there were no appliances in the dockyard at 
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MR. J. P. THOMAS, ENGINEER OF H.M.S. “ TRIUMPH.” 
From a Photo, by Russell & Sons, Chichester. 


Esquimalt. Mr. Thomas, however, conceived 
the idea of utilizing the ship’s capstan and a 
slide-rest from a large lathe, together with 
cutting tools devised for the purpose by him- 
self, and succeeded in making as good a job 
of the liner as if it had been turned down in 
one of the home factories. The country was 
thus saved some hundreds of pounds and 
the Zriumph was kept efficient on her station 
by this display of ingenuity, mechanical 
ability, and readiness of resource. 

An experience of an entirely different 
character was that of Mr. William A. P. 
Smith, of the twin-screw torpedo-boat des- 
troyer Banshee, who, in 1895, received the 
special thanks of the Admiralty for his 
“ praiseworthy conduct” on the occasion of 
a fracture occurring in the main steam-pipe 
of H.M.S. Barrosa while serving on the 
West Coast of Africa. His presence of 
mind not only prevented a possible disaster, 


but was the means of saving valuable lives. 
Equally plucky, but most remarkable for the 
resource displayed, was the action of Mr. 
Joseph H. Pill, now staff engineer of the 
Apollo twin-screw cruiser, when in charge 
of the Indian gunboat /Péassy. As the 
experience was one of an exceptional, if 
not unique, character it is worth giving 
somewhat in detail, as showing what a 
naval engineer’s duties and responsibilities 
are like in times of difficulty. The P/assy, 
along with her sister ship, the Assaye, left 
Plymouth on the 25th of February, 1892. 
Very bad weather was experienced after 
passing Cape Finisterre, and in the middle 
watch of the 27th the main feed-pipe to No. 1 
boiler burst (at the point marked with an 
arrow in the diagram). They were steaming 
with Nos. 1 and 2 boilers only. “ It will be 
seen,” says Mr. Pill’s account, written in a 
letter to a friend, “that the main feed could 
not be used on either of these boilers until 
we disconnected the burst pipe and blank- 
flanged at the Y-piece common to the two 
pipes. Started the auxiliary feed-engine and 
got the aft boilers under way in case the 
auxiliary pipes of Nos. 1 and 2 boilers gave 
out; 8.30 a.m., shut off forward boilers and 
switched on the aft boilers; 11.15 a.m., 
main feed-pipe on No. 3 boiler burst. Both 
main feed-engines were now out of it until 


MR, J. H. PILL, ENGINEER OF H.M.S. “ APOLLO,” 
From a Photo. by Honey & Co., Chatham. 
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as possible by 
carrying coal from 
the aft stokehold, 






































and wading 
through water 
which was now 
rolling knee-deep. 

“*Qur greatest 
difficulties were in 
the stoke -hold— 
that is, keeping 
the fires going and 
the boilers fed 
with water. When 
the weather 

















showed signs of 
a | improving, and 
5 =| the navigator got 
Meh his “ position,” the 
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blank-flanges were made. By the time we 
had blank-flanged in for’ard stokehold the 
water had risen to the under sides of the 
boilers and we began to ‘raise steam’ in 
the bilge. 

“Of course, you will understand that we 
were in a mountainous sea, with a_ head 
wind which was logged as of force ‘eleven.’ 
At 12.15 I find by my notes that we were 
rolling our bilge-water on to bunker bulk- 
heads, and on to my wing gauge-glasses, 
which burst, causing no little annoyance to 
those im the stokehold; 2.0 p.m., auxiliary 
feed valve-box of No. 4 boiler gave out, etc. 
So that now, of the eight main and auxiliary 
feed-pipes five were either burst .or leaking 
very badly. ‘The fire-engine suctions to the 
bilge very soon choked after the bilge-water 
rose into the ash-pits and washed the ashes, 
etc., into the bilge. The bunker-lids, I 
should say, were working back on account of 
the shivering of the ship, and thus allowed the 
water to get into the wing-bunkers and thence 
to the bilge. During the afternoon two lids 
were washed overboard, and then the water 
came in wholesale, until a plucky stoker, 
whose name I forget, succeeded in nailing 
some canvas over these holes. 

“Here is an extract from my notes: 
‘February 28th, 2 a.m.—Great difficulty in 
keeping fires alight. Most of the deck 
spanners, etc., washed from their places by a 
huge sea, which temporarily buried the ship 
and washed away the starboard whaler. The 
fires of Nos. 3 and 4 boilers being threatened, 
those of Nos. t and 2 were again got under 
way—the water in forward stokehold not 
being quite so high—and kept alight as well 

Vol. xxiv.—54 


ship’s head was 
pointed to Vigo. 
I left the stokehold and got to my cabin 
(where I had some ship-biscuit), looking 
into the engine-room en roufe. All correct 
there, except that the air-pump barrel hold- 
ing-down bolts appeared strained. 

“*T had not been two minutes in the 
cabin when an enormous wave came tum- 
bling after the ship and threw up her 
stern. This threw the water out of the 
boilers into the engines. Rushed to engine- 
room, and—what sights and sounds saluted 
my eyes and ears I am not likely to forget ! 
Circulation stopped. Feed-tanks overflowing 
full bore to platforms, heaving and banging 
in cylinders, air-pump sway-beams distorted, 
air-pump buckets evidently smashed in pieces, 
and engines endeavouring in a roundabout 
way to grind them up. Dare not stop both 
engines for fear of ship “ broaching-to!” 
Stopped starboard engine, disconnected the 
sway-beams, and tied them back out of the 
way of the engines. Opened soda-cock on 
top of condenser, and worked a non-air- 
pump engine, stationing a man at the 
starting-wheel to “link up,” so as to insure 
the steam being at atmospheric pressure 
when leaving L.P. cylinder. Did ditto with 
the port-engine, and then we let her have it, 
and scampered along as best we could to get 
into Vigo that night.’ 

“And now for another excerpt from my 
notes: ‘7.20 p.m.—Finished with engines ; 
27in. of water in bilges. Estimated quantity 
of water in bilges 150 tons, which took all 
hands four and a half days to remove 
by buckets. The small coal and ashes 
which choked the pump-suctions were found 
to be as compact as a block of patent 
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fuel and had to be chipped and burnt 
out.’” 

Mr. Pill adds: “TI shall never forget the 
excellent behaviour of the E. R. staff, which, 
by the way, was at two-thirds complement 
for the passage out. Shouting orders in the 
stokehold would have been of little use on 
account of the roaring of the bilge-water, 
etc. ; but one had only to point and the job 
was done with the utmost alacrity and an 
exhibition of faith that the best was being 
done.” 

At the age of fifty-five the naval engineer 
is compulsorily “retired.” Fifty used to be 
the age; but, the Navy being at present 
under-staffed as regards the engineer depart- 
ment, the Admiralty are retaining all till 
fifty-five. If a vacancy occurs in the in- 
spector of machinery list before a fleet 
engineer is fifty-five he may be promoted to 
an inspectorship, the officer at the head of 
the list usually, though not invariably, 
securing the appointment. The inspector’s 
duties are all on shore. There is one at 
each of the principal naval ports, both at 
home and abroad. He is the head of the 
engineering branch of all reserves, and has 
a number of engineer officers under him in 
each port, as when an officer has done a 
three years’ turn 
abroad he generally 
gets a spell of home 
duty, either in one 
or other of the dock- 
yards or in the Chan- 
nel Squadron. 

These are the rules 
upon which the Ser- 
vice revolves. But 
exceptions are some- 
times made in cases 
of extraordinary ser- 
vice. For example, 
Mr. Benbow was 
promoted to Inspec- 
tor of Machinery for 
his services in the 
Soudan. Another 
officer specially pro- 
moted for exceptional 
service was the late 
Fleet Engineer H. G. 
Bourke, who was in 
charge of the engines 
of the Calliope at 
Apia, Samoa, when, 
on the 16th and 17th 
of March, 1889, she 
was caught in a 


THE LATE MR. H. G. BOURKE, ENGINEER OF H.M.S. 
“ CALLIOPE.” 
From a Photo, by Charlemont & Co., Sydney, N.S. W. 
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“terrible hurricane, which caused a disaster 
unprecedented since the introduction of 
steam, the total loss’ of four (foreign) 
men-of-war out of seven, with a loss of 
130 lives, and the stranding of two others.” 
But for the plucky conduct of the engineer 
officers and those under them, and of course 
the strength of the engines which were able 
to withstand the strain put upon them, the 
Calliope must have gone with the other ships. 

Occasions like these are doubly trying to 
those in the engine-room’ and stokeholds. 
For not only are they ignorant of what is 
going on, except in a general way, but in 
case of disaster they have the least chance of 
anyone on board. The foundering of the 
Victoria, flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, when she collided with H.M.S. 
Camperdown and went down off Tripoli in 
June, 1893, is a case in point. Of the seven 
engineer officers on board only one was 
saved, namely, Mr. Rawlingson, Constructor 
of Machinery at Portsmouth. Fortunately, 
when the disaster took place, his duty was 
on deck, and when the bugle sounded to 
quarters he ran to his post, and so when the 
Victoria rolled over he was thrown into the 
water free of the ship. Although carried 
down several times by drowning men cling- 
ing to him, and nearly 
exhausted, he was 
eventually picked up. 
Most of the engineers, 
along with the stokers 
and firemen, were 
below at the post of 
duty when the acci- 
dent occurred, and 
what happened to 
them down there can 
only be conjectured. 
Said one who wit- 
nessed the disaster 
from a neighbouring 
ship: ‘“ When she 
rolled over all the 
men in the engine- 
room must simply 
have been pitched 
headlong into the 
machinery, and as it 
continued working to 
the moment of going 
down, as was evident 
from the revolving 
propellers, they can 
hardly have escaped 
being pounded to bits 
by the engines.” 





THE KING’S NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


It need scarcely be pointed out how much 
the efficiency of the Navy depends on the 
gentlemen who form the engineering depart- 
ment both as regards their training and the 
esprit de corps that is developed amongst 
them. ‘They constitute so important a factor 
of our fighting strength—for what would the 
whole organization of our sea power be in 


ENGINEEK OFFICERS OF H.M.S, 
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MR. ARTHUR ; 


case of new Armada battles or fresh Trafal- 
gars to be fought if the engineers were not 
equal to the strain ?-—that the Admiralty will 
make a vast mistake if they keep it subor- 
dinate in importance and inferior in numbers 
to what is required. 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is 
much cause for irritation among engineer 
officers on account of their treatment. Not only 
does an engineer rank below a surgeon and 
a paymaster, but he has not even command 
over the men in his own department. They 
may be taken and put to other duties 
without his consent or knowledge; and if a 
squad of them be sent on shore, they must go 
in charge of an executive officer. In short, he 
has always been, and is yet, kept in an inferior 
position, and he feels it. Moreover, he does 
not always get credit when credit is due. 
Here is an instance in point. An engineer 
on board the Zerrid/e, now in China, but 
which, as will be remembered, did such 
magnificent service in Natal in the early days 
of the late war, writes :— 


IN CENTRE OF THE MIDDLE RoW, 
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“Of course you have heard all the talk 
about the gun-carriages of Captain Scott. No 
mention, however, is made of our branch 
getting out the drawings, doing the whole of 
the iron-work, etc. ‘The skipper gets his 
C.B. y 

The writer goes on to say (which shows 
that the naval engineer is not always for- 
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MR. CHASE } 


MR. MURRAY. [ Photograph. 


gotten): “ Arthur (our senior engineer) was 
up with the Naval Brigade at the front for 
four months looking after guns ; also another 
—Murray—with the search-light. Arthur was 
with the Naval Brigade that took its guns 


into Ladysmith, so he will medal, 
clasps, etc.” * 

It has been well remarked (by Sir B. 
Brown) that what the Royal Engineers are to 
the Army so ought the Naval Engineers to 
be to the Navy. That idea could not be 
better illustrated than by what occurred at 
Ladysmith, where, if no Naval Engineer 
officers had accompanied the Naval Brigade, 
the results might have been very different. 
Captain Scott’s 4°7 gun-mountings proved 
somewhat defective after a few rounds were 
fired. Luckily, however, there were several 
Engineer officers and two  engine-room 
artificers among the party. Moreover, the 
fleet engineer of the Zerrid/e (Mr. Chase) 


had thoughtfully sent a portable forge, anvil, 


get 


* Since the above was written Mr. Arthur has died in China 
of enteric. 
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angle-bars, bolts, etc., so 
that when the bolts which 
secured the timber frame- 
work sheared, the Engi- 
neer officers took the 
carriages to pieces, forged 
new bolts, and re-made 
the carriages, and as they 
could not do the work 
during the day, on ac- 
count of tne Boers firing 
on them, they did it in 
two consecutive nights. 
Equally worthy of note 
is the fact that to Engi- 
neer Sheen, of the 
Powerful, belongs the 
credit of making distillers 
out of a lot of %in. 
copper piping, turning it 
into coils, and using a 
railway watering-tank for 
its circulating water supply. On the third 
day after getting his apparatus rigged ‘ up 
Mr. Sheen was producing water at the rate 
of 15,000 gallons a day, and he kept the 
troops going with fresh drinking water 
for a couple of months, until, in short, the 
coal supply for his boiler ran out. Thus 
were many lives saved from enteric fever. 
Talk of the “handy man”! 
As regards the 
augmentation of the 
Engineer Depart- 
ment, “my Lords” 
of the Admiralty 
have, within the last 
three years, taken a 
very wise step in 
the right direction, 
by instituting courses 
of instruction for the 
engineer officers of 
that valuable adjunct 
to the Service, the 
Royal Naval Reserve 
at Portsmouth, for 
a period of training 
in the methods of 
the Navy and in 
naval machinery 


MR. C. C. SHEEN, ENGINEER OF THE “ TERRIBLE.” 
From a Photo. by M. Mumeya, Hong Kong. 
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with which they would 
not otherwise have had 
the opportunity of mak- 
ing themselves acquaint- 
ed. By means of this 
instructian the Reserve 
officers are enabled, in 
case of emergency, at 
once to fall into their 
respective places in the 
Navy, according to ap- 
pointment. 

Of six recently called 
up for duty at Ports. 
mouth the senior was 


Mr. W. J. Willett-Bruce, 
junior 
engineer of the 


superintendent- 
White 
af Star Company’s service. 
— Mr. Bruce is a man of 
exceptional training and 
intelligence, and, though 
he claims for engineers in the merchant 
service ability equal to those of the Navy, 
he admitted that the duties of the latter 
were of a much wider scope and range. 
Their responsibilities are consequently greater 
in proportion, and require a wider knowledge, 
inasmuch as they are obliged to manipulate 
and keep in order powerful hydraulic 
machinery for actuating the heavy guns, 
barbettes, turrets, 
ammunition lifts, 
etc. ; also are re- 
sponsible for the 
delicate mechanism 
of the guns them- 
selves ; and beside 
this they are likewise 
responsible for the 
perfect condition of 
the internal machi- 
nery of the various 
types of torpedoes, 
including both the 
ordinary and_ sub- 
merged tubes, to 
gether with much 
else that is a sealed 
book to the ordinary 
McAndrew. 


. WILLETT-BRUCE, OF THE KOVAL NAVAL KESERVE 
From a Photo. by Ambrose, Liverpool 





Some Wonders from the West. 


XLV.—A RUNAWAY CAR. 


By Cuirrorp L. HIGGINs. 





ULUTH, Minnesota, called by 
its admirers the “ Zenith City by 
the Unsalted Sea,” is stretched 
out like an immense shoe-string 
along the shores of Lake Superior. 
Immediately behind the city and beginning 
almost at the shore of the lake is a line of 
hills 60oft. high, stretching the full length of 
the city. Built upon the hillsides, each 
house, directly above another, gives every 
resident an opportunity to view from his 
front porch one of the most beautiful and 
impressive sights in the North-West. Old 
Lake Superior in its fury or in its calmness 
is always strikingly impressive. The St. 
Louis River winding its way down the hill- 
sides, turning here 











vaudeville shows were given. In order to 
reach this building the visitor could ride up 
on a large car running on a steel incline-track, 
which in a distance of 3,€ooft. rose to a 
height of 625ft. above the bottom. 

There were two tracks, and as one car went 
up the other descended. Each car was 
partly built of steel, and weighed about 
twenty-seven tons. The cables which held 
the cars were made of 1 5-8th in. steel wire, 
and there were two of them. Of course, nearly 
every person that ever rode up on the car 
had discussed the question of what would 
happen if the car should break loose, and 
many theories were offered at various times. 

But on the morning of May 28th, 1go1,, 





and there through 
islands thick with 
wild wood and 
lakes of wild rice, 
where there abide 
fish and game in 
abundance, is a 
natural panorama 
that never wearies 
the eye. Farther 
down can be seen 
this beautiful river 
as it broadens out 
where along its 
banks are situated 
the great coal and 
ore docks, numer- 
ous grain elevators, 
and many railroad 
warehouses ; and 
lying beside them 
are some of the best steamships afloat. This 
is indeed a place where rail and waters meet. 
The waters of this river pass through the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and 
thence into the Atlantic Ocean, while scarcely 
sixty miles away over this height of land is 
the Mississippi River gathering its waters for 
its jaunt to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The summit of the hills of Duluth attracts 
thousands of visitors and tourists during the 
suinmer months, where they loiter for hours 
viewing with amazement the beautiful spec- 
tacle before them. 

The best point upon the hill-top from 
which to view this magnificent scene was the 
Pavilion, a large frame structure in which 





TAKEN BEFORE THE FIKE, 


From a Photo. by Clifford L. Higgins. 


the question was settled. About 8.30 a.m. 
fire was discovered in the power-house at the 


top of the hill. A _ fire-engine was hastily 
summoned and put aboard the car then at 
the bottom, and the car was run up to the 
top. There great difficulty was experienced 
in getting the engine off, as the men and 
horses had to drive through flames to get 
outside the power-house. 

After they had fought the fire in the 
power-house a few moments the wind sud- 
denly carried it across to the Pavilion, only 
25ft. away. As this was entirely frame-work 
and contained much scenery, etc., of an 
inflammable nature it was wrapped in flames 
in a few moments. 
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There was no city water to be 
had at that height, and the only 
available supply was a_ 10,000- 
gallon tank, which was soon ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile nearly every 
person in the city was watching the 
fire from vantage points down 
town, and even from the neighbour- 
ing city of Superior, across the 
river on the Wisconsin shore. 

Thousands of eyes were fixed 
on the burning building and on 
the big car, as it stood at the top 
silently awaiting its time to make 
the most thrilling run that any 
person ever saw or could imagine. 

As the flames grew hotter and 
hotter about it the car finally 
caught fire and began to burn. 
Gradually the Pavilion fell, and 
then piece by piece the iron super- 
structure of the power-house. 

Of course, one question was on 
every lip, and that was, “ Will the 
car get loose?” The engineer and 
two of his men, finding that the 
fire was gaining on them, turned 
their attention to the boilers, which 
were full of water to keep them 
from exploding, and then they 
tried to prevent the car from break- 
ing loose. By that time it had 
grown so hot around the car that 
they could scarcely get near it, 
but they finally succeeded in get- 
ting three turns of the slack end 
of the big cable about an iron 
cross-beam of the track; but on 
account of the size of the cable, 
and the few moments available, 
they could not make a very secure 
job of it. All their tools were in 
the burning building, and they 
could not even get a wrench to 
break a joint in the line to derail 
the car. 

Just as the last part of the 
power-house roof fell in the heat 
about the cable became intense, 
and suddenly the first cable melted. 
Half a minute later the other cable, 
unable to stand the awful strain, 
let go, and the car ran down about 
4ft., with a snap jerked the tied 
end backwards round the beam, 
and with a crash started down the 
hill. At that instant probably 5,000 
voices said in unison, “ There she 
goes!” All eyes were riveted on 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE TRACK DOWN WHICH THE BURNING CAR RAN. 














SOME 


WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 








From a Photo. by) 


the burning, flaming meteor as it started on 
its awful flight. During the first half of the 
run the car was somewhat retarded by the end 
of the cable striking the hard-wood cross-ties 
and breaking them, but as the car passed over 
the steeper part of the hill its speed increased, 
and the last half was made at a terrific rate. 
As it crossed the last street before it reached 
the bottom it seemed nothing more than a 
gigantic sky-rocket of smoke. ‘The bottom 
of the incline was just on the edge of the 
sidewalk of the main business street, and the 
track runs into a pit, so that the floor of the 
car is just on the level with the sidewalk. 
he car body is large at the lower end and 
small at the upper 


THE vPOWER-HOUSE ON FIRE--THE CAR NOT YET HAVING BROKEN LOOSE. 


\C. Hall. 


with it a large wooden waiting station, which 
it completely demolished and set on fire. 

There were many houses and buildings 
alongside the track at the bottom, and the 
occupants of all these hurriedly moved cut 
when told of the danger. Policemen kept 
everyone away from the bottom and stopped 
the street cars which had to pass in front 
of it. As the car made its awful run a 
number of women fainted at the sight. 
Many people had Kodaks and cameras, and 
yet during the run of the car not one picture 
was secured which showed it. 

When the car struck and went to pieces, it 
not only threw burning brands all over the 





end, being shaped 
like a wedge. 

As the car hit 
the bottom there 
was an awful crash, 
and a puff of flame 
and smoke that 
went about soft. 
high. The wedge- 
shaped steel body 
embedded itself in 
the face of the 
granite wall about 
3ft., and was liter- 
ally smashed to 
The top, 
however, shot out 
across the street 
and down the 
avenue, scattering 
itself to pieces as it 
went, and carrying 


pieces, 








THE RUINS OF THE POWER-HOUSE AND THE TOP OF THE TRACK, WHERE THE CAR STARTED. 
From a Photo. by Clifford L. Higgina. 





VIEW OF THE CAR AND 
WRECKAGE 


From a Photo. by C Hall. 


street and side- 
walks, but set the 
débris of the 
wooden waiting 
station on fire. 
People became so 
excited by the 
flight of the car 
that, when it 
struck, three 
alarms were turned 
into the fire head 
quarters at the 
same time from 
different places. 
Everyone rushed 
to the scene of 
the wreck, and the 
police had a hard 
task in holding the 
crowd back to en- 
able the firemen 
to quench the fire 
and clear away 
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the wreckage. All 
sorts of rumours 
of people being 
killed were heard; 
but, wonderful to 
state, in reality no 
one was even in- 
jured. 

Wild and varied 
were the estimates 
as to how long it 
took the car to 
make its last run 
down, but the watch 
of a_ cool - headed 
man who saw the 
entire run gave 
forty-three seconds 
as the actual 
time taken to 
cover the 3,6ooft. 
descent. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TRACK. 


From a Photo. by Clifford L. Higgins. 














By G. H. Pace. 





1 N the little dining-room of a 
Be 


BS ) little house in a small London 
ro. 
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Sey breakfast—Clara and Isabel 
two elderly maiden 


square four persons sat at 
on ° 
ey Hiles, 


gz 
& AEG ladies, and Katherine and 
Cyril Boisragon Frere, known as Kitty and 
Nibs for short. The united ages of Nibs 
and Kitty made twelve. 

It was a beautiful June morning, and out- 
side the windows of the little room there 
was a glint of green trees and sunshine. 
The chittering of sparrows rose and fell on 
the ear. But within the room the mental 
atmosphere was more oppressive than usual, 
and the natural gaiety of the children was 
stifled into silence. 

Unable to talk, they amused themselves 
by taking big bites out of their bread and 
butter, and then holding up the remaining 
piece to exhibit to each other the notched, 
semicircular hole cut out by their tiny teeth. 
Nibs took such a huge bite that the slice 
of bread and butter seemed to frill right 
round to his ears, and Kitty was convulsed 
with suppressed merriment. Nibs was an 
unfailing source of amusement and admira- 
tion to Kitty. 

The little Freres were practically orphans, 
for their mother was dead and their father 
was far away in India. They had been put 
to live with the Misses Hiles, who boarded 
them and looked after them, but did not 
love them, for ten pounds a month. 

Lately, however, the monthly cheque had 
not been forthcoming, nor was there any 
news from Captain Frere; and as week by 
week went by, and Kitty and Nibs continued 
to cat heartily and to require two helpings of 
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pudding, and to kick out the toes of their 
shoes and to wear out the knees of their 
stockings, the faces of the Misses Hiles 
grew longer every day, and longer, too, the 
amount debited against Captain Frere’s name 
in the red account-book, which Miss Isabel 
posted up scrupulously every night. 

But now something had occurred which 
made the old ladies terribly anxious for the 
children’s room rather than their company. 
Coronation week was drawing near. The 
Misses Hiles had received the offer of some 
boarders who would pay highly to be in town 
during the festivities. It was such an offer 
as no old ladies with narrow means and the 
love of gain could possibly refuse. Even 
had Captain Frere been paying regularly for 
the children it would have been hard to 
refuse. But considering that he was paying 
nothing at all ; that, on the contrary, he was 
very much in their debt ; that every mouthful 
of food the children took came actually now 
out of the Misses Hiles’s pockets—no, really 
it was more than flesh and biood could 
tolerate. 

“The children must go, that’s flat,” said 
Miss Isabel Hiles to her elder sister on 
the night that they received the proposed 
boarders’ letter of terms. 

“But where can they go to?” objected 
Miss Hiles, whose mind worked heavily. 

“Well, they’ve got relations, I suppose ? 
Didn't Captain Frere tell us of an aunt 
of theirs, his sister, living somewhere near 
Hampton Court? But I suppose she didn’t 
approve of his marriage or something, 
since she has never taken any notice of her 
own nephew and niece. However, she'll 
have to take notice of them now, and time 
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too. We'll speak to Kitty to-morrow and 
see if she can remember her aunt’s address.” 

So, at breakfast next morning, Miss Isabel 
attacked Kitty on the subject which lay 
nearest her own interests. 

“ Stop those vulgar, dirty tricks, children,” 
she said, sharply, in allusion to the “ bites” 
competition. “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Kitty, a big girl like you!” 
(Kitty was seven.) ‘“ Nibs, we know, is 
always a little guttersnipe, with no idea of 
manners.” (There was open warfare between 
Miss Isabel and Nibs, who, aged five, showed 
himself stoically indifferent to the lady’s 
taunts.) “ Now, I want you to tell me about 


*l WANT YOU TO TELL 


You remember your auntie, 


your auntie. 
You've got her picture up- 


don’t you? 
stairs ?” 

Kitty did possess a photograph in a pretty 
silver frame which she had had ever since 
she was “ quite a little girl.” It represented 
a very kind-faced lady, whom dad had taught 
her to call auntie. Now that she had no one 
else to kiss, cept, of course, Nibs ”—but 
then he was only a little boy and didn’t count 
much in the kissing way—she used to kiss 
the picture every night before going to bed ; 
but she had never seen auntie, and had 
the most confused, indefinite ideas con- 
cerning her. 

So when Miss Isabel added, “Try to 
remember your auntie’s address, Kitty. What 
is the name of the house or road she lives 
in?” Kitty remained silently gazing at Miss 
Hiles from troubled blue eyes. 

“Come, come, child! Don’t stare like a 
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“You 
Just 


stuck pig!” said that lady, sharply. 
must have heard the address, I’m sure. 
think a little.” 

Now Kitty’s eyes began to widen with 
tears and her sensitive mouth to tremble, 
but she managed to answer, bravely, “ My 
auntie lives in Hampton Court”; and then, 
because she felt so dreadfully near crying, 
and because Miss Hiles was looking at he: 
so unkindly, she took another bite of bread 
and butter to cover her embarrassment, 
and, forgetting it was forbidden, held th 
hole up for Nibs’s inspection with a water 
smile. 

Miss Hiles, leaning forward, slapped hc: 














ME ABOUT YOUR AUNTIE.” 


hand smartly for this disobedience, which 
was a relief to her own feelings, while Kitty 
broke into loud weeping from nervousness 
rather than pain. 

Nibs was furious. 

“You're a horrid old woman!” he cried, 
valiantly. “ Why are you so cross to Kitty? 
I'll cut your head off with my sword !” 

He slipped from his chair to find the 
weapon, and Miss Isabel informed him that 
he was a very naughty, rude, ungrateful little 
boy, and that she would lock him up in 
the black hole, and that the bears would 
certainly come and eat him up. 

“There no bears,” said Nibs, “’cept in 
India. And if you locked the door how 
would they get in?” Then other ideas 
stirred in his baby brain. ‘Oh, I wish we 
was in India, don’t you, Kits? I hate this 
horrid old house and all the horrid old 
people in it.” 





KITTY AND NIBS... 


“ And we don’t intend to keep you in it 
much longer, I can tell you!” cried Miss 
Hiles, forgetting that her adversary was a 
child of five, almost ten times her junior in 
age. ‘We've put up with your bad manners 
and big appetites long enough, considering 
your papa doesn’t pay a sixpence for you. 
Look at the loaf, Clara, though you'll need 
your glasses to see it. Those children get 
through a loaf a meal, I declare. However, 
I'll write before five to-day to tell Miss Frere 
—her name would be Miss Frere, of course? 
—to expect them, and I'll 
take them to Waterloo to- 
morrow by the blue ’bus in 
time for the 12.15 train.” 

“But how will you 
manage their boxes ?” Miss 
Clara wanted to know. 

“We shall keep their 
boxes here until Miss 
Frere sends for them and 
settles up,” answered Miss 
Isabel, grimly. “ They owe 
us close on twenty-nine 
pounds already, besides a 
pair of boots for the boy 
and quite a_ sovereign’s 
worth of little things for 
Kitty. We shall keep their 
boxes.” 

So a letter was directed 
that day to “ Miss Frere, 
Hampton Court ”—a letter 
that was destined to be 
returned through the Dead 
Letter Office a week later, 
marked “ Insufficient 
Address ”—and next morn- 
ing Miss Hiles took the 
children by omnibus to 
Waterloo, where she bought them _half- 
single tickets, and gave these into Kitty’s 
charge. 

“ Be sure you take care of them and don’t 
drop them. Hold them in your hand the 
whole time. And don’t get out of the train 
till you get to Hampton Court. There can 
be no mistake, because the train stops there 
altogether and goes no farther. Besides, 
your auntie will, of course, be there to meet 
you, I have written to tell her at what time 
you will arrive.” 

“Are we coming back again to live with 
you?” asked Kitty, dubiously. 

“No, you’re going to live with your auntie 
now,” said Miss Hiles, “so give a nice kiss 
to poor Miss Isabel, who has been so kind 
to you, and say good-bye !” 
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Kitty allowed herself to be embraced, but 
Nibs dodged it successfully. 

“T’ll say good-bye,” said he, “but I won’t 
kiss you, and I hope I won’t see you not 
never no more.” 

“You're a rude, naughty, ungrateful little 
gutter boy !” cried Miss Hiles, shrilly, as the 
train steamed out of the station, and for a 
long time her resentment against Nibs stifled 
the faint compunctions she felt for the thing 
she had done. For suppose Miss Frere were 
not at the station after all? What would 


“*vou'RE A RUDE, NAUGHTY, UNGRATEFUL LITTLE GUTTER BOY,’ CRIED 


MISS HILES.* 


become of the children with only half-tickets 
and not a penny in their pockets? Well, 
anyhow, it was no affair of hers. She could 
not be expected to support Captain Frere’s 
children for the rest of their lives. She reso- 
lutely turned her thoughts to the memory of 
an advertisement she had read of cotton 
blouses to be had in the Brompton Road for 
1s. 33%4d.; and in her pursuit of these 
miracles of bad taste, bad work, and sweat- 
ing prices she managed to banish Kitty and 
Nibs very comfortably from her mind. 

Meanwhile the children, sitting opposite 
each other in a third-class carriage, were 
perfectly happy. It was delightful to travel, 
it was delightful to be together, it was most 
delightful to be away from Miss Hiles. 

They had on their best clothes, Kitty a 
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clean white frock, Nibs a Jack Tar suit of 
duck. ‘The blue collar of this, to be sure, 
was much faded in the laundry, while the 
lace on Kitty’s skirt was badly torn in 
the goffering. And Nibs’s sailor hat was 
greatly battered, for he sometimes used it as 
a pail in which to carry water and some- 
times as a hod for gravel or stones ; while 
Kitty’s was sun-browned, and the once 
pink ribbon which trimmed it was no longer 
pink, but a yellowish white. 

Then they possessed no gloves, and there 
were no buttons to Nibs’s shoes, the straps of 
which flapped loose, and Kitty was constantly 
obliged to smooth down her frock over 
her knees to conceal a new hole in her 
already much-mended stocking. 

At a casual glance you would never have 
taken them for the children of gentlefolks. 

But the other passengers in the carriage, 
engressed each in his own affairs, took no 
notice of them at all. 

The train rushed out through the ugly 
South London suburbs until it reached the 
comparative beauty of Wimbledon and 
Surbiton. Here most of the passengers got 
out, and the children’s carriage remained 
empty but for one preoccupied elderly man, 
and when the train stopped again at the 
next station but one he got out too. 


Kitty and Nibs looked at each other in- 


quiringly. Was this Hampton Court? It 
seemed as though it miist be, for the train 
stood quite still and no porter came along 
to bang the open doors. 

“Let’s get out,” said Nibs, the venturesome. 

Kitty, the prudent, leaned from the door- 
way and saw the other end of the platform 
quite black with people leaving. the station 
and nobody at all getting into the train, while 
every carriage door stood wide open, from 
engine to guard’s van. 

Yes, this must be Hampton Court. So 
she sprang lightly off the step and Nibs 
scrambled after her, and the two little 
creatures walked up the platform hand in 
hand, Kitty always carefully holding the 
tickets. But where was “auntie”? No 
kind-faced lady like the lady in Kitty’s 
portrait stood there to welcome them. The 
children looked about in vain. 

Nibs wanted to follow the other people out 
of the station ; he felt sure they would find 
her outside. But Kitty decided that they must 
wait for her where they were. So they waited 
patiently and without any fear, and presently 
discovered they were the only two passengers 
left. Everybody else had gone away. It 
began to be a little lonesome. 
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The collector who had been taking tickets 
at the exit now came towards them, counting 
those already collected over in his hand. 

He spied the children. 

“Did you come by this train, my dears ?” 
said he. 

Kitty handed him her tickets. 

“ Half-singles from Waterloo, eh? Did 
you come alone? And where are you going 
to now?” 

“We're waiting for our auntie,” said 
Kitty, in her neat, deliberate little voice, 
sounding the consonants very clearly and 
putting a tiny, dot-like pause between every 
word. 

“All right! Sit here until she comes. 
But I'll say good-bye, for I’m off to my 
dinner. 1 hope auntie will be quick and not 
keep you waiting too long for yours.” 

He laughed heartily at this witticism and 
so did the children, and for another half-hour 
they continued very happy. ‘They explored 
the waiting-rooms, examined the luggage 
waiting to go by the next train ‘‘ up,” looked 
at the open picture-papers hanging from a 
line over the bookstall, and for a long time 
watched some cattle packed into trucks on 
the other side of the permanent way. ‘The 
poor things’ pathetic eyes were turned wist 
fully from the interior of the whitewashed 
trucks to the green fields they would never 
tread again. 

Nibs discovered he was hungry. 

“T say, Kits, when do you think auntie’ll 
come ?” 

“Just directly,” Kitty thought. “ You 
mustn’t be so impatient, Nibs. She’s got a 
long, long way to walk and heaps of things 
to do—to buy our dinners and, perhaps, some 
pretty toys for us, and to have our beds made 
and our room swept out, and oh! lots and 
lots of other things too !” 

“ What, you children here still ? ” 

It was two o’clock and the ticket-collector 
had come back. 

“Your auntie must have forgotten you, 
I’m thinking. Where does she live, eh ?” 

The children looked at each other and 
looked at the collector, but said nothing. 

“ What’s her name?” he tried again. _ 

“Her name is Auntie,” said Kitty, with 
charming distinctness. 

“Where do you come from?” asked the 
perplexed collector. 

“From London, and from India before 
that,” said Nibs, “and where before that I 
don’t remember.” 

“ But what is your address in London ?” 

The children did not know. 
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Just then a train came in and the collector 
had to go to his post. Thechildren watched 
the carnages disgorge their passengers, 
watched these hurry to the exit as if they 
were trying to catch a train instead of just 
leaving one, watched the crowd hanging 
black round the collector hke bees round 
their queen; and then in a few moments 
more there was the station empty again of 
anyone but their two selves—two poor little 
selves beginning to feel very tired and dis- 
consolate. 

A porter came sauntering up. 

“ Halloa!” said he, from a little distance. 

‘“*Halloa!” responded Nibs. 

“* Wot you two kids doin’ here ?” 

“ Kid yourself!” cried Nibs aggressively. 


ik. 


Kau ig 
Bry kaa 


‘KID VOURSELF !' 


The porter was much amused. 

“We're waiting for auntie,” explained the 
pacific Kitty. 

“Yes, and they've been waiting for her 
ver since 12.45,” said the collector, joining 
the porter. 
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“Wotser nime, your auntie?” asked the 
porter. 

“Just what the blessed mites don’t know, 
nor where she lives neither.” 

““Werjer come from? London? Then 
werjer live in London?” asked the porter, 
who was a cockney himself and sharp. 

“We live with Miss Hiles,” said Kitty. 

“Yus. But wot street jer live in?” 

“It’s not a street,” said Kitty; “it’s a 
square.” 

“But it’s got a nime. 
Heaton Squire, Grosvenor Squire?” he 
interrogated, proud of his knowledge. But 
poor little Kitty.did not know the name of 
Miss Hiles’s square. 

“Rum go,” the porter opined. 


Belgrive Squire, 


* Single 


CRIED NIBS, AGGRESSIVELY.” 


tickets and no luggage? Looks fishy. Not 
the first time unnatcheral parients have tried 
to shove off their young ‘uns this way 
neither. No, not by a long chalk. Why, 
when I wos at Gorsple Oak——” 


“Stow it,” said the collector; ‘ here’s 
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the guv’nor coming, and we'd better tell 
him.” 

“The guv’nor” was the station-master, 
before whom the ticket-collector proceeded 
to lay the case. 

Now, he was only really the station-master’s 
substitute while the station-master himself 
was taking his holiday. And this substitute 
was a timid, rigid, unimaginative man. He 
was rather afraid of children, having none of 
his own, and he was intensely afraid of taking 
on himself any responsibility. He listened 
to the porter’s “unnatcheral parients ” theory, 
and he saw himself saddled for life with 
the two poor little things. But even this 
prospect did not appal him so much as did 
the prospect of his wife’s anger if he should 
have the temerity to take them home. Such 
a thing was quite out of the question, and 


Poor Kitty, now completely frightened and 
disheartened, only shook her head. 

“ Disgraceful plant!” grumbled the deputy 
station-master. “People like that deserve 
the treadmill. Don’t believe there’s any 
aunt at all. However, they can sit here and 
give her the chance of turning up, and if 
she don’t I’ll send ’em up to Waterloo by the 
last train. Look out their tickets, Perkiss. 
We'll send the tickets up with ’em as a means 
of identification. Now then, look sharp, 
there’s the 3.53 signalled.” 

A long and beautiful summer day was 
passing over the land. White, sharp-edged, 
sun-suffused clouds stood up like mountains 
in the blue sky and were reflected in the 
river flowing placidly between low banks. 
Boating parties were beginning to unpack 
their tea-baskets. The deep-toned, red- 


“ HAVE YOU ANY MONEY, MY DEAR?” 


his face grew sour and his manner short as 
the difficulty of the position forced itself on 
his attention. 

“What station did they come from?” he 
snapped. 

“* Waterloo, sir,” said the friendly collector. 

“ Return tickets ?” 

“ Single halves.” 

“ Any money ?” 

“ Have you any money, my dear?” asked 
the collector, of Kitty. 


brick palace in its stately gardens breathed a 
note of romance and old-world story into the 


air. Within a stone’s throw of the children 
hundreds of people were enjoying themselves: 
there was no one without some sort of a 
home, some sort of ties. Only the two poor, 
forlorn little creatures sat there on a bench 
in the dusty, ugly station, nobody’s business, 
nobody’s care, hungry, tired, and with all 
their bubbling gaiety at last quenched. 

The ticket-collector went away to his tea, 
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and brought back with him a couple of buns. 
He gave them to the children, who had had 
nothing to eat since breakfast, but Nibs’s 
little mouth was so parched with thirst he 
could not eat. The porter procured him 
some water in a tin mug. 

Other trains came in and went out. There 
were moments of bustle and movement on 
the station, and then again long, long periods 
when there was nothing to distract the mind. 

The cattle trucks were moved away to a 
distant siding. 

The shadows stretched out slenderly, and 
the sun began to redden as it went down. 

The children sat dozing, huddled up in a 
corner of the bench. Nibs’s head was in 
Kitty’s lap, and had anyone been concerned 
to examine Kitty’s sweet little face he would 
have found that she had cried herself to 
sleep. 

“The speshull’s signalled!” shouted the 
porter to the ticket-collector; “she'll be 
coming in here on the right.” 

Nibs stirred himself up. 

“TI dreamded of ayah,” he told Kitty. “She 
telled me I was her pukka Baba Sahib, 
just as she used to. I wish she was here. I 
wish we could take a train to India !” 

“‘ Here, kids!” cried the porter, “ doncher 
wanter come an’ see the black soldiers, eh ? 
There’s a lotter Injun troops camped here in 
the park for the Corynation, an’ ter-day 
they’ve bin up in town enjying of theirselves 
at Madam Toosord’s or sumweres.” 

The children roused themselves without 
enthusiasm, for they barely understood what 
he said; but they followed him politely 
to a distant platform, arriving just in time to 
see gliding up to it a very long train. 

The doors flew open and Nibs thought he 
must be dreaming still. 

For what were these tall, turbaned forms 
with silver crescents or iron circlets gleaming 
in the muslin’s folds; with blue and scarlet 
and orange tunics ; with black, curled beards 
and braided hair; with wholesome dark 
brown skins ; what could they be but dream 
people connected with home and dad and 
India, with the faraway happy times and 
places where everyone was always kind to 
children, and he was ayah’s pukka Baba 
Sahib ? 

He squeezed Kitty’s hand convulsively. 

“Look, look, Kits!” he cried, his little 
face on fire. 

But the sedate and gentle Kitty was all 
pink with excitement, too. 

For these wild-looking warriors, Jats and 
Sikhs and smooth-faced Pathans, these ugly, 
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fierce-eyed, little Gurkhas with kookrie-knives 
slung at their waists, who all seemed to the 
gathering crowd of loafers so awe-inspiring 
and so strange, to Kitty seemed the most 
natural, the most familiar, the most beautiful 
sight in the world. With fixed and radiant 
eyes she watched the platform fill with 
glowing uniforms, and the ranks form up as 
the well-known word of command fell on 
her ear. She was back again in the mys- 
terious East, or, rather, a rose from the 
mysterious East had suddenly blossomed out 
upon the humdrum, colourless station. 

“ March !” called out the officer; but at 
that same instant came a child’s unrestrained 
cry of joy. 

“ Bhimi! Bhimi Dessah !” 

Nibs had rushed forward and was embrac- 
ing a big Sikh round the knees. 

“Oh, Baba Sahib !” 

The man squatted down on his heels so 
as to bring his face on a level with the 
child’s. 

“Where has the Baba Sahib been all this 
long time ?” he asked, affectionately. “ And 
how tall and pukka he has grown! And is 
this the Mem Missy ?” 

“Oh, Bhimi, will you please take care of 
us ?” pleaded Kitty. “‘We’re so unhappy and 
so hungry! And auntie has never come to 
meet us, and we’ve been here all day!” 

Saluting, the tall Sikh turned to say a few 
words with his officer, and it ended in Bhimi 
receiving permission to bring the children 
into camp. 

The procession of Indians which marched 
out of the station that day and over the 
bridge along the Barge Walk was curiously 
completed by a_ big Sikh who carried in his 
arms a chattering little English boy, and led 
a happy little English girl by the hand. 

“It appears, sir,” explained Captain Law- 
son, when he reached camp, to the command- 
ing officer, “that Bhimi Dessah used to be 
in Captain Frere’s regiment at Peshawur, and 
these children are the little Freres. Funny 
thing to have sent them down here by them- 
selves to-day, whoever did it. Don’t under- 
stand that part of it at all.” 

“ Well, they can’t stay in camp anyhow,” 
said Major Chalmers. “But I’m going over 
to dine with Lady Ollard in the Palace, and 
I'll take them with me to ask her advice. 
She’s an awfully good sort, and passionately 
fond of children. She’ll understand what to 
do with them, I know. Let Bhimi and 
someone else be ready to carry them over in 
an hour’s time. The poor mites must be 
tired to death.” 
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“* WHERE HAS THE BABA SAHIB BEEN ALL THIS LONG TIME?’ HE ASKED, AFFECTIONATELY.” 


But, revived by pleasant Indian sweets 
and other camp cookery, Kitty and Nibs 
were lively as little bats when the time came 
to go, and danced and skipped by Bhimi’s 
side as they traversed the camp, crossed a bit 
of the Home Park, entered the beautiful 
Palace gardens, and so into the Palace itself, 
and to Lady Ollard’s rooms. 

“Why, this #s my auntie!” cried Kitty, to 
the kind-faced lady who came to greet Major 
Chalmers in the drawing-room. 

“Who do you say, Major? The little 
Freres? Bob’s children? Oh, darlings, 
darlings, how glad I am you have come !” 

And while she covered them with kisses 
she told the Major, “‘ My poor brother has 
been ill for weeks and weeks, and I only 
heard of it this morning for the first time. 


When he thought he was going to die his 
one desire was that I should take care of his 
children. Unfortunately, there had been 
something between us—but that’s a sad old 
story now and must be forgotten. And now 
auntie is going to take care of her darlings, 
is she not?” said Lady Ollard, kissing the 
beaming little faces again and again. 

“ But Bhimi must ster—stay and take care 
of us, too ?” said Nibs, very earnestly, and he 
always stuttered a little when very much in 
earnest. He put his tiny, fair hand on 
Bhimi’s dark one and held him tight. “It 
will save you a good bit, auntie, for you see 
I’m very heavy to carry, and Bee—Bhimi will 
carry me to bed.” 

So for that 
stayed. 


evening, anyhow, Bhimi 
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THREE IDEALS OF HEADDRESS. 


me} O take care of her person, to 
3% 5; correct certain imperfections 
gts which disfigure a pretty face, 
to dress with taste, to obey 
the exigencies of fashion is, 
for a woman, not only a per- 
missible coquetry, but almost a conventional 
duty. At the same time, if to that extent 
the art of the toilette is quite legitimate, as 
much cannot be said for the means taken by 
some women to give themselves the appear- 
ance of a beauty denied to them by Nature. 
To what learned, complicated, and strange 
recipes they have recourse, to what sufferings 
they subject themselves light-heartedly, is 
hardly believable ; and beyond question the 
price paid is a very heavy one for the acquisi- 
tion of a fictitious beauty—which deceives 
nobody. 

Is it not the dream of almost all women to 
be beautiful and to remain young? And 
who thinks of reproaching them for it? 
What moralist would be so severe as to 
blame them? To take particular care of her 
toilette, to select what adornments may 
assist in giving an agreeable expression to 
her visage, and to correct whatever faults it 
may have—nothing is less blamable, nothing 
is more natural; only the question here is 
one of extent, a matter of degree. By the 
side of this wholly allowable coquetry there 
is another, at which we cannot refrain from 
smiling, unless we are inclined to feel pity for 
those who are under its influence : it consists 
in the complete substitution of artifice for 
Nature in carrying out a labour of vanity and 


falsehood which, when all is done, misses its 
Vol. xxiv.—66. 





end, since the effect it produces is of the 
most repugnant kind. 

To fashion or cultivate her beauty, then, 
becomes an art in which all the arts are 
employed, a science to which all the sciences 
lend their aid—in which chemistry and 
medicine, surgery and painting, physics, 
statuary, and mineralogy all have parts t 
play. t 

But it is not only time, trouble, and money 
that have to be paid in such a case ; patience, 
resignation, and endurance are also demanded. 
Who is there who does not know the suffér- 
ings to which some women will condemn 
themselves, duped by a mirage of beauty? 
Who does not know to what lengths they will 
carry the cruelties of self-martyrdom? Let 
us call up this spectacle, let us look upon 
this self-inflicted torture of coquetry pushed 
to mania, and see how much strength of will 
may be put at the service of frivolity. 

The first merit which calls admiring atten- 
tion to a woman, and has at all times been 
celebrated by the poets, is freshness of com- 
plexion. The women of Corinth took a bath 
of perfumed olive oil for two hours daily. 
In Rome the vapour-bath, followed by 
douches and massage, occupied the mornings 
of elegant ladies. Nero’s wife, the Empress 
Poppza, invented baths of asses’ milk, in 
which she indulged twice a day. Flocks 
of several hundred asses followed the Court 
wherever it went, to insure the toilette of the 
Empress. 

Under the Directory Madame Tallien tried 
baths of crushed strawberries and raspberries. 
But what is the sort of bath that has not 
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been contrived? Baths of grape and olive 
skins, of Bordeaux wine, and of champagne 
have been used. A French doctor recom- 
mended baths of fresh blood, and in hundreds 
of towns bathing-places were provided in 
the public slaughter-houses. Other votaries 
of fashion were advised to bury themselves 
inside the bodies of dead animals, and even 
in manure-heaps. Modern science has re- 
placed these strange prescriptions by baths 
‘of glycerine, and by ammoniacal, electric, 
and chemical baths. 

But even those revolting expedients for 
giving a beautiful hue to the skin were, 
perhaps, less matters of torture than the 
wearing through the night of masks, some- 
times rigid, sometimes repulsive. In Rome 
the usage of the mask was so general that 
it was called the domestic, or husband’s, 
mask. It was fabricated by special slaves 
every evening, with a paste made of bean 
flour, or with a mucilaginous product found 
in the nests of certain sea-birds ; or, again, 
with the sweat of lambs. 

In France the domestic mask was in use 
down to the seventeenth century. We owe 


to Henry III., who wore it, the recipe for 
a mask made of flour and white of eggs. 
This composition hardened on the face 
during the night, and was softened in the 


morning with a lotion of chervil. Haricot 
bean flour, fresh cream, honey, and olive 
oil entered into the preparation of these 
masks, which moulded themselves to the 
features. The chroniclers have left many 
ironical descriptions of these “stone faces,” 
in which the features of these “ elegants ” 
were encased at nightfall, to be broken on 
the return of daylight and give to view—at 
least for a few hours—a complexion intact 
and youthful. 

Let us not, however, too strongly accuse 
of fantasies the “elegants” of other days, 
with their “stone faces.” In the dressing- 
room of some voluntary victim of coquetry 
in 1902, what are those freshly-cut and care- 
fully-secreted beefsteaks, lividly raw and red, 
with powder-boxes near them? Presently, 
with much of mystery, those steaks will 
be adjusted with minute care by a lady’s- 
maid to the cheeks of ber mistress, held in 
their places with a bandage, and not removed 
before the next morning. This energetic 
recipe is said to be a more effective refresher 
of the complexion than chemical baths or 
“beauty pills” poisoned with arsenic; at 
any rate, the application of it demands 
courage, mystery, and discretion. 

But, defiant of masks, fleshly compresses, 
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and arsenical potions, little deformations will 
show themselves: tiny indiscreet folds of the 
skin at the corners of the mouth; the epi- 
dermis shrinks about the eyes ; the surface of 
the forehead loses its smoothness ; the first 
wrinkle threatens to assert itself. Treat- 
ment at once energetic and immediate is 
called for. Quickly a veritable arsenal is laid 
under contribution to eradicate this minim 
of defect. Behold a series of instruments of 
hardwood and metal, that look like models 
of garden implements! They are all for 
use in the processes of “face massage.” For 
one or two hours daily for weeks—it may be 
for months—a practitioner employs these tools 
upon the face of his patient with minute 
care. Each one of the muscles that may act 
upon the unfortunate pucker in the skin 
must be massaged in accordance with the 
importance of the part it plays. Frictions of 
alcohol and the application of wet bandages 
terminate each operation. The wrinkle got 
rid of, partial masks maintain the smoothness 
of the epidermis so laboriously obtained, 
until renewed massage becomes requisite a 
little later on. 

The electric treatment is more delicate 
still: it demands the application of a con- 
tinuous or intermittent current to the extre- 
mities of each of the muscles to be fortified. 
Five or six electrodes may be applied simul- 
taneously to a face that is becoming wrinkled. 
The intensity of the currents being very 
weak, innumerable séances are necessary ; 
and, even if not made painful, the operation 
is, at least, a very tedious one. Add to this 
that it has to be accompanied by interior 
medication—that the patient must be fattened 
or made thinner, according to the state of 
the epidermis. The suppression of a wrinkle, 
therefore, may represent three months of 
assiduous care, of two hours a day, by 
mechanical or electrical treatment. 

So far, only the preservation intact of 
Nature’s work has been dealt with ; now we 
come upon something more difficult—the 
remedying of some of its errors, their curtail- 
ment or total elimination. Numerous stories 
have been told to us of savages scalping their 
prisoners, of their putting them to death at 
slow fires ; it is to similar tortures a woman 
will unhesitatingly submit herself who has 
made the distressing discovery that her upper 
lip is developing a moustache, or is shadowed 
by a too positive growth of down, or that 
her cheeks are being invaded by a hairy 
excrescence. Depilatory operations are always 
painful—often dangerous. 

The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans had 
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for this disagreeable growth on the visage 
the same aversion as ourselves: they tore 
out both down and hair by very energetic 
means, extirpating them either with tweezers 
or by placing on the spot a plaster composed 
of pitch and quicklime. All the so-called 
“depilatory” preparations have a caustic 
base, like the zusma of the Orientals, and 
burn and injure the skin to a certain depth. 
Modern operators practise extraction also. 
An extremely fine point of hard wood is 
dipped in crystallizable acetic acid, then 
applied to the skin beside the hair to be 
destroyed, which is gently drawn by tweezers. 
Several applica- 
tions are made, 
at intervals of a 
few minutes; 
the skin softens, 
and the point 
penetrates. The 
skin then gives 
way to the least 
strain put upon 
it. Whatever 
the skill of the 
artist may be, 
however, the 
operation is a 
most painful one 
—so painful that 
the extraction of 
five or six hairs 
at a sitting is as 
much as a pa- 
tient can endure. 
Electricity 
may here be in- 
troduced. Into 
the hair itself is 
inserted a needle 
of nickelled pla- 
tinum, } through 
which a con- 
ductor causes a 
current of 4,000 
or 5,000 amperes 
to circulate for a 
variable period. 
Scars often result from this energetic mode of 
treatment. Besides which, the caprice of elec- 
tricity, which has its irony, has to be counted 
with ; it may happen that, though it destroys 
the hair itself, it strengthens the root from 
which it has sprung and causes a growth 
of new down, finer and more abundant 
than ever. The red-hot iron is always the 
supreme resource—and the supreme torture. 
This light down was a mere suspicion—a 


IN THE ROOMS OF A PARISIAN “ BEAUTIFIER.” 
From a Photo. by Bawles. 
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mere shadow; but imagine that a pimple 
may appear on this epidermis, or perhaps a 
wart, or streaks and patches of red spread 
over it! And remember that it is the finest 
skins that are most exposed to misadventures 
of that sort! Let surgery come to our 
assistance ; let it cut, slash, tear, and uproot. 
With a silken thread it strangles excrescences 
—burns them with acids, or tears away by 
fragments stains of the skin. This very 
delicate operation goes on for weeks. 
Josephine Beauharnais had the patience 
to allow sixty freckles to be removed from 
her face with the aid of the knife. 

But all these 
operations ap- 
pear pale and 
commonplace 
by the side of 
the heroism dis- 
played two years 
ago by a cele- 
brated actress, 
to whom truly 
belongs the 
martyr’s crown. 
Driven to des- 
peration by see- 
ing her beauty 
compromised by 
a series of super- 
ficial alterations 
in her com- 
plexion, she de- 
cided to have 
the skin of her 
face completely 
changed! She 
found doctors 
who undertook 
the performance 
of this strange 
operation, which 
extended over 
seven weeks — 
seven weeks of 
uninterrupted 
suffering. All 
the skin of her 
face was chemically burned, then detached bit 
by bit. At the end of two months of suffering 
the old epidermis had entirely disappeared 
and been replaced by a skin as rosy, thin, 
and tender as that of a new-born child! So 
disconcerting was the aspect of this baby- 
like complexion to a woman of thirty that 
the desperate actress found herself more ill- 
looking after the operation than she had 
thought herself to be before undergoing it, 
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and had to seclude herself for a month to 
allow her new skin to age a little. At the 
end of four months, however, the result 
was perfect; the best friends of the heroic 
actress all declaring that she was “ unrecog- 
nisable,” so completely was she rejuvenated 
and transformed ! 

We have suppressed undesirable hairs, 
blotches, and warts: let us now add to them! 
We have been at much pains to do all this ; 
and we will now 
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ing a face, of which there is not a featute that 
cannot be learnedly modified. First, the eye. 
In antiquity the art of enlarging and darkening 
the pupil was already known. Ovid says: 
“The surroundings of the eyes should be 
slightly darkened, a fine powder blown under 
the lids to make them appear brilliant and 
larger, the eyelashes tinted with sepia, the 

arc of the eyebrows lengthened.” 
To-day the transformation is not merely 
superficial. By 








do as much in 
an opposite direc- 
tion. 

It was in the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury that the use 
of “ patches ” was 
inaugurated. 
They were cut 
out of thin 
black silk or sar- 
cenet, gummed 
on the back, in 
the forms of cres- 
cents, suns, stars, 
and comets. 
They resembled 
on a face the signs 
of the Zodiac. 
They were an in- 
dispensable acces- 
sory to the play 
of the features. 
The placing of 
them on the 
temples, near the 
eyes, and at the 





the absorption of 
certain poisonous 
substances—atro- 
pine and _bella- 
donna, amongst 
others —a_ dila- 
tion of the pupil 
is obtained, 
making it look 
more expressive 
and luminous. 
Around the eye 
so enlarged some 
skilful touches 
with a pencil, 
prolonging the 
external opening 
of the lids; and 
the application of 
a flesh-paint, the 
basis of which is 
lamp-black, to the 
lashes, will give a 
look of brightness 
to the eyes. Be- 
sides all this there 
needs, for en- 
framing these 








corners of the 
mouth was a spe- 
cial art. A woman 
of quality always wore from eight to ten, and 
never went out without her box of patches 
for the replacing of those that fell off, or for 
the addition of fresh ones, as occasion might 
require. 

Each one of these patches had a charac- 
teristic name: at the corner of the eye, 
“the impassioned”; in the middle of the 
cheek, “the gallant”; near the lips, “the 
coquette”; on a pimple, “the concealer.” 
When she had these all properly placed, a 
fashionable lady looked as if she had met 
with some-accident to her skin. Even to-day 
we see ladies who have had little pieces of 
brown india-rubber inserted under their skin 
to imitate moles or “ beauty-spots.” 

That is only the beginning. We are now 
going to witness the whole work of ornament- 
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A LADY OF FASHION OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY APPLYING 
PATCHES.” 


perfected eyes, 
well-designed eye- 
brows and thick lashes. Partial extirpation 
of the hair of the brows and repeated mas- 
sages may serve to modify their curve. 

At the Court of Peter the Great the 
Russian women of fashion adopted a radical 
means, that of having their eyebrows entirely 
extracted, substituting for them a thick layer 
of black-lead, perfectly designed. Sometimes 
artificial eyelashes, slightly moistened with 
collodion, are placed under the natural lashes, 
which they enlarge. Of course, this work 
of art must be minutely renewed every day ; 
the effect of belladonna is only momentary ; 
paints become dimmed, and the false eyelids 
are never of a solidity to be altogether trust- 
worthy. 

The face is now to become a veritable 
palette, on which are all the tones of white, 
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of blue, and of red, to simulate a young and 
brilliant complexion. 

White, called silver or pearl-white, furnishes 
the first coat and groundwork of the picture. 
Is it generally known that the elementary 
essential of all whites is alabaster, pounded 
and pulverized in special mills mostly in- 
stalled at Paris? Our “elegants” exhaust 
every year a quarry of fine marble for the 
making-up of their faces. The white is 
spread with a pad of cotton-wool or soft 
brush, more thickly on the parts where there 
are wrinkles, or 
where they may 
be threatening 
toappear. The 
red, chosen 
from among 
seventeen 
shades between 
rose and ver- 
milion, is laid 
on lightly in 
layers and gra- 
duated from 
the top of the 
cheeks to the 
beginning of the 
neck. Finally, 
with pastels 
made of pow- 
dered tale and 
indigo, the 
artist traces in 
simple lines the 
course of the 
veins. One 
may suppose 
that the picture 
is then finished. 
But what varie- 
ties and subtle- 
ties enter into 
this making-up! 
A visage in- 
tended to shine 
under the rays 
of powerful lights cannot be treated in the 
same way as one intended to be seen in the 
light ot day: there isa red for the evening, 
a red for the theatre, and another for the 
town, for the country, for the sea! There is 
one make-up for fétes and another for simple 
entertainments ! 

Even painting has for some years given 
place to a process highly mysterious and 
jealously secreted by its practisers: that of 
enamelling. It substitutes for the outfit of 
paints a small solid envelope, transparent 
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AN UP-TO-DATE PROCESS—MODELLING THE EYEBROWS BY MEANS OF THE 
ELECTRIC NEEDLE, 
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and coloured, which covers the face with a 
coat of enamel. While the most successful 
make-up of paint cannot long resist ex- 
posure to heat, and must be renewed at 
least once a day, enamel lends the 
face a brightness that may endure for 
several weeks. Its inconvenience is the 
ceramic stiffness, the immobility in which it 
holds all the features while giving them a 
brilliant appearance. Its application, more- 
over, is a long and painful operation. To 
fix, cold, upon the skin the colouring powers, 
recourse must 
be had to acids 
of a dangerous 
character. Part 
of the enamel- 
ling must be 
done in dark- 
ness, and two 
or three days 
of interrupted 
treatment are 
indispensable 
for rendering 
the application 
definitive. 

Grave acci- 
dents, chronic 
affections of 
the skin, often 
result from 
enamelling that 
has been too 
energetically 
performed. But 
the very risk 
seems to add 
temptation to 
this mysterious 
operation ; and 
who would not 
brave it to ob- 
tain the pearly 
splendour 
which turns 
the visage into 
a piece of art pottery? Scraped, massaged, 
polished, electrified, a halo of blue about 
the large and flashing eyes, the whole face 
brilliant, this work of art has now to be 
crowned with a harmoniously-adapted head 
of hair. 

At times when fashion requires that its 
followers shall have hair of a dark blonde or 
mahogany colour, what is to be done with black 
hair but dye it? And what can be done with 
a thin or failing crop of hair but strengthen it 
by useful additions, enrich and thicken it ? 
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IN THE TIMES OF POWDERED HAIR-—PROTECTING THE FACE 

WITH A PAPER CONE WHILE THE HAIRDRESSER APPLIES 
From an) THE POWDER. (Old Print. 
The Orientals and Egyptians, preferring 
black hair, obtain it by the use of a lotion 
composed of Indian ink and _ rose-water. 
The young Jewesses used gold-dust to 
brighten their hair, and it is from them came 
the fashion of powdered hair. In Rome the 
“elegants” used dyes of gold colour, greens, 
and blues. Some of their recipes were very 
strange. There was one in which the juice of 
hellebore was mixed with honey and pounded 
rats’ heads. In old France simple powder 
was at first sufficient ; under Charles IX. it was 
violet, red under Louis XIII. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries white only 
was used. Mercier, in 1783, protested 
against the frightful quantity of starch which 
this fashion caused to be consumed, affirming 
that cities like London and Paris swallowed 
up as much meal daily as would have sufficed 
for the nourishment of ten thousand hungry 
people. 

Modern chemistry lends itself to the most 
fantastic variations. Who knows what part 
chance may play in scientific discoveries? 
It is not less so in regard to capillary art. A 
doctor visiting a potash manufactory noticed 
the admirable golden hues of the hair of all 
the workwomen. A dye with a potash base 
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TURNING THE HAIR “ VENETIAN BLONDE,” BY SPREADING IT 
TO THE SUN OVER A BROAD BRIM WITHOUT A CROWN. 








was immediately combined, pro- 
ducing the Venetian blonde so 
greatly in vogue of late years. The 
same effect was formerly attained 
by exposing the hair to the sun, 
as shown in the following illus- 
tration from an old print. By 
accident also was the discovery 
made that the first greying of 
chestnut hair may be stayed by a 
lotion of tea. All grades of colour, 
from black to blonde, are obtained 
from preparations more or less 
dangerous, the least peril incurred 
being the weakening of the growth 
of hair and the provocation of 
premature baldness. 

The most beautiful heads of 
natural hair do not equal certain 
marvellous wigs. In all times 
women have occasionally worn wigs. 
“Let us picture to ourselves,” wrote 
M. de Saporta, “ Mary Stuart on 
the scaffold: the executioner raises 
his axe, decapitates the poor Queen, 
and, seizing by its long hair the 
head dripping with blood, cries with 
all his might: ‘God save Queen 
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Elizabeth!’ But the distresses of all kinds 
endured by Mary had stripped her of the 
blonde tresses of which she had once been 
so proud: the executioner grasped nothing 
but a wig, while the head, denuded of its 
covering, fell noisily on to the floor of the 
scaffold. For the rest, the Queen of England’s 
head was no better furnished than that of 
her victim, and her red wig is not less 
famous.” 

The eighteenth century must be reached to 
find that the art of wig-making has attained the 
highest pitch of perfection—and ridiculous- 
ness. Then ap- 
peared the head- 
dresses called 
“‘ opera - boxes,” 
which increased 
the height of a 
woman’s face to 
72in. from the 
bottom of her 
chin to the top of 
her piled-up hair ; 
or those, more 
extravagant still, 
called puffs, in 
which the hair 
was raised stage 
above stage, 
stretched upon 
frames. In 1774 
the Duchesse de 
Chartres ap- 
peared at the 
opera, her head 
dressed with a 
pyramidal puff 
on which were 
seen the Duc de 
Beaujolais, her 
eldest son, in the 
arms of his nurse, 
a parrot pecking 
at a cherry, a 
little negro, and 
ciphers made of hairs, even of the Duc de 
Chartres and of Princes. 

Though less exacting, our present fashions 
demand an abundance of hair which has 
been discreetly augmented by fictitious 
additions. France alone consumes yearly 
more than 400,00olb. weight of hair in the 
making of some 30,000,000 wigs. It is 
the most costly of artificial beauties, for it 
has first to be purchased, then kept in order 
by being dre sed daily by the aid of a multi- 
tude of products and numerous auxiliaries. 
The outlay on certain elegant heads of hair 
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would serve to maintain fifteen persons— 
bald or not. 

Now we come to the mouth. On the lips 
is placed a freshening pigment ; on the gums 
a special rose. The tongue is scraped and 
rubbed with soft velvet. The teeth are 
ornamented and fabricated at will. The 
Annamite women carefully cover their teeth 
with a salve composed of bone-charcoal, 
sawdust, and honey; this is an elegance 
among savages. How much more civilized 
appears to us the recent fashion of rich 
American ladies, who, in cavities cut or filed 
in the hollows of 
their teeth, set 
rubies, pearls, 
diamonds, so 
that a sparkle 
underlines every 
smile of their 
opened lips ? 

It is now the 
turn of the ear- 
modeller. The 
practice of 
moulding the 
ears, which has 
again become 
fashionable, is a 
very old one: the 
improved shape 
is effected by 
training the outer 
shell of the ear 
by binding it 
over pieces of 
wood of different 
forms; a cunning 
ointment is laid 
over all, and even 
the least zesthetic 
ears do not resist 
this treatment. 

And now we 
come to the 
nose-maker. 
Nothing is rarer than a well made nose ; 
and need it be said of what importance the 
nose is? To-day noses are remade, re- 
fashioned, augmented, the curve of them 
changed at pleasure. Electric massage, the 
introduction of cylindrical and expanding 
sponges into the nostrils, are powerless to 
effect this prodigy ; to achieve it, the skin 
must be moulded from beneath. The form 
of the nose chosen, Greek or aquiline, 
straight or upturned, is carefully moulded in 
plaster of Paris, with exact dimensions ; of this 
a plaster mould is applied to the nose to be 
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transformed, at the base of which, beneath 
the skin, a fine syringe charged with pure 
vaseline is introduced. The process of in- 
jection is then carried out, the vaseline pene- 
trates under the skin, which it raises and 
presses closely against the mould; the 
pressure on the syringe is maintained 
until the vaseline injected becomes firm. 
The mould is then removed, and the 
nose, recently depressed and _ ill-shapen, 
exactly resembles the model, oniy a little 
discoloured. A trifling daub of red, with 
some blue veins pencilled, completes this 
veritable creation, this triumph of modern 
cosmetics. 

Perhaps you may now declare yourself 
satisfied with your face. It has cost you 
quite enough. But, no! Beauty is a 
matter of proportions. ll is lost if you are 
too big or too little, if you have feet too 
long, hands too short, a neck too long, a 
figure too heavy or too thin. What then? 
You are too tall; your height must be 
lessened. Your limbs are too long; very 
well, they must be shortened ; too short, they 
must be lengthened. Let us resign our- 
selves again heroically to the torture, there- 
fore: an inch has to be taken from the 


length of our neck, or as much added to it. 


To accomplish this there are in- 
fallible means. 
How many pro- 
cesses are there 
for reducing fat, 
from the endless 
band in which 
women of middle 
age are swathed 
to the modern 
electric corset 
furnished with 
invisible bat- 
teries! Your 
limbs are too 
short? Swedish 
gymnastics _ will 
lengthen and 
stretch them, by 
means of appa- 
ratus very much 
resembling some 
ancient instru- 
ments of punish- 
ment. The size 
of a hand can- 
not be much 
diminished, but 
by repeated mas- 
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sages its heavy form may be modified, 
its fingers better arranged, and their nails 
freed from flesh. These are objects of 
great care and energetic treatment. When 
an ill-formed or ill-placed nail resists the 
action of polishers and artificial enamel, 
some “elegants ” do not hesitate to submit to 
have it wholly removed by the burning of its 
base with acid ; the new nail is then, from 
its birth, treated with infinite care. An 
actress in London with rare courage is 
reported to have had the nails on both 
hands replaced in this way. In Paris alone 
more than 3,000 specialists are engaged in 
the fabrication and preservation of beautiful 
hands. 

Is that the end? Not yet. The idea of 
leaving motion, gesture, attitude, to chance ! 
One must learn to walk, to smile, to execute 
the least gesture according to a harmonious 
rhythm. ‘The commonest gesture is taught 
and repeated that is calculated to increase 
the effect of the least acquired grace. In 
fine, when nothing of Nature has been left, 
the pupil has acquired the full mastery ; the 
work is complete. 

And that work is, veritably, the creation 
of a new being, artificial and elegant, in 
whom nothing remains, or at least is 
visible, of the imperfections imposed by 
Nature. But are 
these artificial 
chefs d’wvuvre 
worth as much 
as the sincere 
and imperfect 
work of Nature ? 
Painted and 
enamelled, tinted 
and moulded 
to admiration, 
the heroines 
of coquetry may 
at least reproach 
themselves with 
having been too 
successful. They 
have commit- 
ted the fault of 
passing the boun 
dary at which 
care of the per- 
son ceases to be 
justifiable, and 
are after all much 
less attractive 
than a_ healthy 
milkmaid. 
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N my old bicycling days—when 
I was a young man—every 
bicyclist: was an enthusiast. 

enthusiast 

could have endured it for a 
week. When I say we were all 
enthusiasts, I mean that is what we called 
ourselves ; other people called us maniacs. 

And in fact, when I look back upon the 
troubles and flounderings and hard work on 
hard saddles and hard roads—oh, so hard 
sometimes !—of those days, I feel a growing 
tolerance for the opinion of those other 
people. Still, I can scarcely go so far as to 
call myself a maniac outright. Let us com- 
promise : call me an enthusiac. 

My first enthusiasm battered me ‘against, 
and under, and all round a wooden “ bone- 
shaker.” I suppose there must be many 
people alive now who have never even seen 
a boneshaker. It is not a very beautiful 
thing to see, but it is worse to feel ; it is so 
uncompromising, so hard, and so full of 
metallic corners, and so emphatic in its way 
of impressing itself on you. The worst 
position in which to feel a boneshaker is 
between the boneshaker and a macadam road 
with your leg—but, there, let me first describe 
ty Own original boneshaker. 

It was an assertive vehicle—a boneshaker 
that wouldn’t be ignored. Its hue was the 
hue of mustard, picked out with crimson 


lines. It was so brilliant as to be positively 
Vol. xxiv.—57. 


Nobody. but an 


painful to anybody without blue spectacles, 
and it was about as silent as a tinker’s cart. 
It was about as heavy as that, too, and my 
progress along the street-—when I succeeded 
in making any—aroused public attention like 
a runaway Lord Mayor's Show. The wheels 
possessed an extraordinary property of bump- 
ing and jumping and banging on the very 
smoothest surface—even on a polished floor 
—for no apparent cause; just as though 
half-a-dozen bricks had been lashed at in- 
tervals round the rim of each wheel. To 
ride this amazing engine one sat on a stuffed 
saddle of no particular shape, such shape as 
it had being produced by the eccentricities 
of the stuffing, which I suspect to have been 
geological in character. The handle-bar was 
some distance in front, at about the level of 
the chin, so that it would have been just 
possible to look over it at things ahead if 
one could have spared any attention from 
more immediate troubles. The pedals were 
well in front, too, and one’s knees rose a 
good deal higher than one’s waist at the top 
of each revolution ; and %on the front fork 
grew an elegant pair of iron brackets on which 
to hang up your legs when not required, 
going downhill. When the whole equipage 
turned round and assaulted me—it often did 
that—those elegant leg-hooks had a way of 
nipping my leg with deadly precision against 
the backbone, in such a way as made it 
impossible to move without imminent risk of 
breaking the limb. In these absorbing cir- 
cumstances I was wont to lie sprawling on 
the Queen’s highway and appeal for rescue to 
the scoffing pedestrian. The scoffing pedes- 
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trian was not always there to be appealed to, 
however ; in that case it was my privilege to 
repose in the mud with an agonized leg 
pinned fast, and throbbing with extra pangs 
whenever I moved a finger, till the prayed- 
for scoffer chanced along. At those times 
the blissful solitude of a country lane had its 
disadvantages. And, moreover, the scoffers 
were clumsy. Nine times out of ten they 
laid hold of the wrong part of the heap and 
made things worse ; and after all the practice 
I gave them, too. 

My next bike—at the time they usually 
called them velocipedes—was a “ Phantom.” 
This was an improved boneshaker. In 
place of the iron tyre a strip of rubber 
was nailed round the wheel, the spokes 
were wire, looped in staples, and there 
was a weird and startling arrangement 
of iron rods hinged to couple the two 
wheels, so that doth steered together. 
That is to say, when I swung the front wheel 
to the right, the couplings slewed round 
the back wheel toward the left, and made 
the tutn precisely twice as sudden as I had 
expected. Sometimes I only ran into the 
kerb, but usually I sat briskly on the road and 
contemplated a distant pile of Phantom. 
That was when I was lucky ; at the unlucky 
corners the ghostly conveyance seized my 


leg exactly in the manner of my old bone- 
shaker, except that it was provided with 
additional weapons of entanglement in the 


connecting rods. These and the leg-rests 
between them - 
fixed me up so 
effectually that 

it was com- 
monly neces- 
sary to assem- 
ble two scoffing 
pedestrians 
and a rejoicing 
boy to analyze 
the mixture; 
so that the 
Phantom’s 
superiority 
over the plain 
boneshaker 
was demon- 
strated arith- 
metically as 
something 
like 2% to 1. cheslised 
hese little with 
exhibitions, as umbrellas. 
a rule, brought 

about sudden 
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alterations in the design of the bicycle, the 
commonest being the bending of the connect- 
ing rods. The result of this was that the thing 
would no longer steer at all except in a succes 
sion of eccentric circles and parabolas such as 
no comet ever performed without breaking 
its tail in the middle; and the entire turn-out 
became useless, except as the nearest avail 
able means of suicide. The india-rubber 
tyre was a great improvement, too. Nobody) 
understands what a difference the rubber 
tyre made who did not come straight from 
the boneshaker to the Phantom, as I did. 
We enthusiacs, deafened and shaken loose at 
the joints with the thunderous rattle and 
clatter of the iron wheel, hailed it with joy. 
Many respectable persons, who until that 
time had regularly occupied the centre of 
country roads for the practice of somnambu- 
lism, were less delighted with the comparative 
silence of our approach, and chastised us 
with umbrellas. Even the umbrellas were 
bigger and heavier in those spacious times. 
The Phantom gave way to the first of a 
series of tall, or “ordinary” (not at all 
ordinary nowadays), bicycles. They were 
not so very tall at first, however; we did 
things by degrees when I was an enthusiac. 
There was a long dispute between the 
enthusiacs who maintained that both wheels 
should be of the same size, and the others 
who were prepared to shed their blood —and 
did it, too, in many a complicated cropper— 
in defence of the eternal principle that the 
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front wheel should be big and the back 
wheel small. Slowly—in virtue of superior 
recklessness, perhaps—the latter prevailed. 
The front wheels rose an inch at a time and 
the back wheels sank; and some philan- 
thropist took away the connecting rods of the 
Phantom and buried them decently. 

Now, as the front wheel grew and the 
back wheel shrank, the saddle got closer and 
closer to the head of the machine and more 
directly over the centre of the front wheel ; 
and so the tendency arose to a bounding 
light-heartedness on the part of the hinder 
half of the affair, and a reverse tendency on 
the part of the big wheel, which acquired 
a habit of stopping suddenly to consider 
before surmounting a pebble or like obstruc- 
tion in the road, while the little wheel soared 
merrily in the air behind, and the enthusiac 
passed on in front all by himself, till the 
sudden application of his countenance to the 
surface of the thoroughfare called his atten- 
tion to his separation from his bicycle and 
the elevation of his heels. This process, 
being, unlike some others, much easier to 
perform than to describe at length, was 
shortly entitled a cropper, a howler, a mucker, 
a buster, or a purler. 

This constant recurrence of the “ cropper ” 
was the main trouble with the tall bicycle, 


and many weird inventions were devised for 


its abolition. The common effect of these 
inventions was to multiply the croppers by 
about six, and as the plain bicycle, with no 
patent safety attachments, already made a 
pretty general average of a cropper in twenty 
miles for a good rider, the patent safety im- 
provements were a trifle too exciting to be 
commercially successful. ‘The amazing ease 
with which a cropper was accomplished with 
the tall bicycle cannot be realized by the 
rider of the modern machine, which won't 
throw you over even if you try to make it. 
You were perched, remember, on the exact 
top of a wheel about sft. high, with an 
inconsiderable little roller of a trailing wheel 
to weigh down behind, and nothing whatever 
tohold you up in front. The smallest check 
or jolt to the big wheel upset the balance 
of the whole arrangement, and then you were 
flung forward with your face to the ground, 
hammer-fashion, and a_ nice, straight iron 
handle-bar close across your waist to imprison 
your legs, and make quite certain that it 
should be your face, and no less tender spot, 
that first reached the surface of this unyield- 
ing planet. So that the incautious enthusiac 
who rode against a stone, or a walnut-shell, 
or a dead leaf, or a shadow, or anything else, 
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ran a good chance of obliterated features. 
But we enthusiacs didn’t mind—or, at least, 
we said we didn’t. These little scrambles 
were half the fun, we used to say; though 
I cannot distinctly remember anybody taking 
up the sport solely for the sake of the 
croppers. 

Many of the sanguine inventors who set 
out to conquer the cropper aimed at restrain- 
ing the soaring ambition of the back wheel. 
Some of the earliest tried with a weight. 
Ah, me! how well I remember—especially 
in frosty weather—a tall bicycle I had fitted 
with an infallible *cropper-preventer of this 
sort! An iron rod reached out backward over 
the back wheel and ended a good way 
behind in a prong like a tuning-fork. A 
massive chunk of lead was so made as to 
slide on or off this pronged end, and you 
could graduate your degree of safety by the 
use of bigger or smaller chunks of lead. 
The idea was, of course, that this weight, so 
far behind, would have so great a leverage 
as to hold down all that bucking, jumping 
framework with the back wheel, so that the 
big wheel might stop to consider about sur- 
mounting a brick without turning out the 
enthusiac over its head like coals from a 
sack. It was a capital idea, and looked 
charming, not only on paper, but on the 
machine ; it never left off looking charming, 
in fact, till you tried it. Then you found 
that, although the arrangement was heavy 
enough and effectual enough to be a sad 
drag on the travelling, some amazing 
operation of Nature made it no hindrance 
to croppers whatever—almost an encourage- 
ment, in fact. What actually happened 
was this: you hit your stone, or your 
feather, or shadow, or whatever it might 
happen to be, and signified the same in the 
usual manner by coming the customary 
howler. The whole terrestrial cosmogony 
heaved up and hit you all over the face, 
and amid the wreck of matter and the crash 
of worlds you realized that you were down. 
With this sensation the common or roadside 
cropper of the unimproved bicycle ended ; 
but in this perfected non-buster machine the 
finisher was to come. You felt that you were 
down, and the worst was done, whatever it 
was. And then, in that instant of time— 
crash! The chunk of lead took you in 
the back of the head like a cannon-ball, 
and knocked out the rest of your brains. 
For indeed that long rod with the prong 
acted as a catapult of marvellous accuracy, 
and as the machine turned its somersault 
it fired the chunk of lead at your occiput 
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with the precision of 


a match-rifle. ‘The 

plain, common, vul- 

gar, dangerous, tall 
bicycle pitched you over, and, perhaps, jumped 
on you when you were down ; the improved, 
non-croppering vehicle not only threw you 
down and jumped on you, but finished you 
off Goliath fashion with the guaranteed safety 
attachment; and the more safety you had 
purchased, with the greater expenditure of 
lead, the more completely your skull was 
shattered. On the whole, I was disappointed 
with this improvement. I avoided all 
warranted infallible unpurlable bicycles for 
some time, and took my croppers plain. 

I went in for other improvements, however, 
and one of them was a patent spring step. 
A flash of memory tells me that the inventor’s 
name was Dedicoat—a most ingenious gentle- 
man who devised quite a number of clever 
things. But I think the spring step was his 
masterpiece. I tried two of them. You 
must know that one of the more interesting 
awkwardnesses of the tall bicycle was the 
trouble of mounting. You had to get the 
procession moving first, and then swarm up 
the backbone into the saddle and catch the 
pedals before the thing lost steerage-way. 
Uphill, in sticky mud, and particularly when 


the saddle was sodden with rain, this feat 

was exciting if hurried ; and the struggles of 

the unskilful, taking the form of fifty yards or so 

of desperate hops, punctuated with 

a ruinous flounder, were the derision 

of all beholders. If your step wer 

fixed high you couldn’t get on it 

from the ground except 

at an appalling peril of 

burst raiment (we wore 

them tight in those 

days). And if it wer 

low enough to step on 

easily, when you were 

there you were con 

fronted with the task of 

scrambling into a saddle 

about on a level with 

your chin, with a greater 

risk of split costume 

than ever. Now the 

spring step was to get 

over all that. ‘The step was round and 

flat—about as big, say, as a half-crown 

—and hinged to the top of a rod 

round which the spring coiled. The 

idea was this. You took your bicycle, and 

there was the step, so low and handy that 

a man with two wooden legs might have 

hopped on it gracefully. You hopped 

accordingly, and as your weight came for 

ward the step turned on its hinge and released 

the spring, and, presto! you were gently 

wafted upward into the saddle. Charming! 

And then, of course, the step remained high 

and handy again, and when you wished to 

dismount you just put your foot back on it 

and it just as obligingly eased you down till 

it automatically caught fast again, and you 

stepped easily off, the pride and envy of the 

populace. Delightful! And it worked, too 

—yes, I can assure you that it worked. It 

worked exactly as the inventor intended, so 
long as the spring was tempered precisely 

to a quarter of an ounce—to the rider’s 

weight, and so long as the rider’s weight 

remained the same. Axé, if the spring 

chanced to be a trifle too strong or too weak, 

or if you lent the machine to a friend, or sold 

it, or if you took an extra potato at lunch, 

or carried a toothpick with you, or wore a 

thinner pair of gloves, or had your hair cut, 

or did anything else to vary your weight, then 

—well, then it worked, too, but it worked 

differently. Suppose you were a shade too 

light for the spring. You hopped airily on 

the step, you bent gracefully forward till the 

spring was released, and then—éang/ Wo 

you remember “ Zazel,” the lady who was 
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fired head first out of a cannon every 
night at the music-halls a good many 
years ago? J remember her quite 
well, and I know exactly 
how she felt ; the patent 
spring step treated me 
just like that, often. But 
I would rather have been 
Zazel. She had a com 
fortable net to catch her, 
and roars of applause 
every time; but when I 
was shot over the top of 
my bicycle into the wide 
world beyond, it might be a heap 
of chinkers I alighted on, or it 
might be a passing fire-engine, 
but it was never a net; and 
people didn’t applaud at all 
they laughed unfeelingly. 

But perhaps you think it 
wouldn’t be quite so 
bad for a rider a little 
too deavy for the 
spring. Wouldn’t it, 
though? I can tell 
you about that, too, 
for I tried a weaker 
spring after about 
twenty purely hono- 
rary appearances in 
the character of Zazel. 





On 
spring your graceful hop had, at first, no 


the weaker 


effect whatever. The hinge released the 
spring, but that was all; the step remained 
where it was, and the saddle remained where 
it was—too near the wrong end of you. So 
you sprang off the step and made a scramble 
for it; and with that—ésang/ The moment 
your weight was off the step it shot up and 
hacked outa large piece of ankle, or, per- 
chance, ploughed two long, dangling strips, 
one out of your stocking and the other out 
of your calf. It was worse than Zazelling. 
And it was not only in the mounting that 
you got it, either. Suppose you went on, 
regardless of your mutilations, and presently 
decided to dismount. You put your foot 
back on the step, slipped out of the saddle, 
ind—bang! once more. The _ spring 
collapsed under your weight, you came 
down astride the backbone with an instant 
conviction that you were split in halves, your 
foot jerked off the step, and with a final bang 
the diabolical contrivance shot up again and 
tore away any small remnant of calf that 
might still be clinging to your left leg. It 
was a wonderful invention, but as a means of 
mounting a bicycle I somehow got to prefer 
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a convenient lamp- 
st. 

The solid tyres we 
used then were fixed in 
the rims with cement. It didn’t always hold 
very well, and sometimes a yard or so of tyre 
would go loose on the road. On _ these 
occasions it was our pleasing practice to burn 
old newspapers under the rim, or to borrow 
red-hot pokers to melt the cement. It 
wasn’t a thing you could keep secret, either ; 
people used to cough and bang their 
windows down. What the cement was made 
of I never knew, but it diffused a perfume 
that would lift the hat off your head. It was 
the most powerful incense I ever smelt—it 
incensed people a mile off. 

Of course, the inventor came along to 
improve this, too. He ran a wire through 
the centre of the tyre and joined the ends 
with a screw, thus compressing the rubber 
till it gripped the rim tight. The first 
advantage of this improvement was that you 
couldn’t get the tyre off if you wanted to repair 
a spoke ; the next, that when a speck of rust 
attacked the wire and ate it through, the tyre 
jumped off altogether without any warning 
and caused a pretty complicated smash ; and 
last and best, when the wire was broken 
nothing would hold the rubber on at all— 
not the incensingest cement in the market. 
Brakes were interesting things, too. At 
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first they acted on the back wheel, and they 
were worked by a string which you wound 
up on your handle-bar. Amid the hosts of 
other troubles it never struck us to consider 
the winding round and round of a loose 
handle-bar an inconvenience. These brakes 
were excellent so long as they were not 
wanted ; when they were the string broke. 
But I remember one of the string brakes 
with great pleasure. It did not act on the 
back wheel, but on the road, and it was 
called “Carter’s Trailing Brake.” It was 
wonderfully effectual in checking the machine. 
It was a lever across the back wheel, which 
drove a spike into the road and dragged it 
along. I cannot say that it improved the 
road, but it sent a deal of it into the air in 
the shape of dust and stones, which was very 
soothing to the eyes of anybody 
coming behind. That is not the 
reason of my approval, however ; 
I liked the trailing brake as a 
sort of trawl for boys’ caps. 
Boys used to fling their caps at 
the wheels of tall bicycles, in 
the pious hope 
of lodging them 
in the spokes 
and causing a 
cropper. But if 
you rode over a 
cap and put the 
trailing brake 
on, that sportive 
boy came out 
one cap behind 
in the score. 

The lump of 
lead behind was 
far from being 
the only attempt 
to abolish the 
cropper. There 
was one thing 
somebody was 
always inventing 

it must have 
been invented 
three or four 


o 





times a year, at 
least. That was 
a tall bicycle 
with a lot of & 
little wheels all 
round, like a young family, to be stuck out in 
all directions and so keep you approximately 
upright. With this machine you occupied 
four times the road-space of the common 
bicycle and had a lot more wheels to tumble 


Boys - USED - To: FLING. 
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over, all for very little extra cost. Also there 
was another safety invention in the shape of 
a variable “rake ”—which meant the slope of 
the front forks—set going, like the old brake, 
by cords. Sometimes it acted at the right 
time, usually it didn’t ; but most generally the 
strings broke, the whole thing came unstuck, 
and you were either flung forward in the 
same old familiar orbit over the handles as 
you went down a hill, or you were violently 
jerked out backward as you were labouring 
up one. And so, by many disappointments 
and a multiplicity of muckers, we came to the 
safety bicycle at last. 

But I rode many other safeties before I 
arrived at the comfortable machine now in 
use. Perhaps the very simplest was the 
“Pony.” That was nothing but the “ordinary” 

bicycle made very small, with a 
second crank hanging at the end 
of the first, to carry the pedal. 
The result was that a tall man 
could ride this very short machine 
with a straight leg ; but as there 
was no “gearing up” he had to 
kick away at a most amazing rate 
to go eight miles an hour. And 
if he took his feet off 
the pedals going down- 
hill those double cranks 
whirled round like flails 
in a large circle and 
threatened to hammer 
and batter his legs off 
unless he hung 
them up very 
high out of the 
way — over his 
ears might have 
done, perhaps. 
Something was 
devised later to 
prevent this 
whirling, but 
other safeties 
came along and 
superseded the 

“ Pony.” 

Of the quaint 
tricycles I have 
used there is no 
space to tell 





here, nor of the 

“Otto,” an in- 
genious vehicle, wherein the rider sat between 
two large wheels, right and left, adove the 
centre, to the equal peril of his nose and the 
back of his head. But perhaps I may tell you 
tales of my adventures on these another time. 





AR. JOHN BLOWS | stood 
j listening to the foreman with 
an air of lofty disdain. He 
was a free-born Englishman, 
and yet he had been sum- 
marily paid off at eleven 
o'clock in the morning and told that his valu- 
able services would no longer be required. 
More than that, the foreman had passed 
certain strictures upon his features which, 
however true they might be, were quite 
irrelevant to the fact that Mr. Blows had 
been discovered slumbering in a shed when 
he should have been laying bricks. 

“Take your ugly face off these ‘ere works,” 
said the foreman ; “take it ‘ome and bury it 
n the back-yard. Anybody’ll be glad to 
lend you a spade.” 

Mr. Blows, in a somewhat fluent reply, 
reflected severely on the foreman’s immediate 
ancestors, and the strange lack of good-feeling 
and public spirit they had exhibited by allow- 
ing him to grow up. 

“Take it ’ome and bury it,” said the fore- 
man again. “ Not under any plants. you’ve 
got a liking for.” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Blows, still referring 
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to his foe’s parents, and now endeavouring 
to make excuses for them—‘“I s’pose they 
was so pleased, and so surprised when they 
found that you was a ’uman being, that they 
didn’t mind anything else.” 

He walked off with his head in the air, 
and the other men, who had partially sus- 
pended work to listen, resumed their labours. 
A modest pint at the Rising Sun _ revived 
his drooping spirits, and he walked home 
thinking of several things which he might 
have said to the foreman if he had only 
thought of them in time. 

He paused at the open door of his house 
and, looking in, sniffed at the smell of 
mottled soap and dirty water which per- 
vaded it. ‘The stairs were wet, and a pail 
stood in the narrow passage. From the 
kitchen came the sounds of crying children 
and a scolding mother. Master Joseph Henry 
Blows, aged three, was “ holding his breath,” 
and the family were all aghast at the length 
of his performance. He recovered it as his 
father entered the room, and drowned, with- 
out distressing himself, the impotent efforts 
of the others. Mrs. Blows turned upcn her 
husband a look of .hot inquiry. 
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“I’ve got the chuck,” he said, surlily. 

“What, again?” said the unfortunate 
woman. 

“ Yes, again,” repeated her husband. 

Mrs. Blows turned away, and dropping 
into a chair threw her apron over her head 
and burst into discordant weeping. ‘Two 
little Blows, who had ceased their outcries, 
resumed them again from sheer sympathy. 

“Stop it,” yelled the indignant Mr. Blows ; 
“stop it at once ; d’ye hear?” 

“I wish I’d never seen you,” sobbed his 
wife from behind her apron. “Of all the 
lazy, idle, drunken, good-for-nothing——” 

**Go on,” said Mr. Blows, grimly. 

“You're more trouble than you're worth,” 
declared Mrs. Blows. “ Look at your father, 
my dears,” she continued, taking the apron 
away from her face ; “take a good look at 
him, and mind you don’t grow up like it.” 

Mr. Blows met the combined gaze of his 
innocent offspring with a dark scowl, and 
then fell to moodily walking up and down 
the passage until he fell over the pail. At 
that his mood changed, and, turning fiercely, 
he kicked that useful article up and down 
the passage until he was tired. 

“T’ve ’ad enough of it,” he muttered. He 
stopped at the kitchen-door and, putting his 
hand in his pocket, threw a handful of change 
on to the floor and swung out of the house. 

Another pint of beer confirmed him in his 
resolution. He would go far away and make 
a fresh start in the world. ‘The morning was 
brigat and the air fresh, and a pleasant sense 
of freedom and adventure possessed his soul 
as he walked. At a swinging pace he soon 
left Gravelton behind him, and, coming to 
the river, sat down to smoke a final pipe 
before turning his back for ever on a town 
which had treated him so badly. 

The river murmured agreeably and the 
rushes stirred softly in the breeze; Mr. 
Blows, who could fall asleep on an upturned 
pail, succumbed to the influence at once ; 
the pipe dropped from his mouth and he 
snored peacefully. 

He was awakened by a choking scream, 
and, starting up hastily, looked about for the 
cause. Then in the water he saw the little 
white face of Billy Clements, and wading in 
up to his middle he reached out and, catching 
the child by the hair, drew him to the bank 
and set him on his feet. Still screaming 
with terror, Billy threw up some of the water 
he had swallowed, and without turning his 
head made off in the direction of home, 
calling piteously upon his mother. 

Mr. Blows, shivering on the bank, watched 
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him out of sight, and, missing his cap, was 
just in time to see that friend of several 
seasons slowly sinking in the middle of the 
river. He squeezed the water from his 
trousers and, crossing the bridge, set off 
across the meadows. 


His self-imposed term of bachelorhood 
lasted just three months, at the end of which 
time he made up his mind to enact the part 
of the generous husband and forgive his wife 
everything. He would not go into details, 
but issue one big, magnanimous pardon. 

Full of these lofty ideas he set off in the 
direction of home again. It was a three 
days’ tramp, and the evening of the third day 
saw him but a bare two miles from home. 
He clambered up the bank at the side of the 
road and, sprawling at his ease, smoked 
quietly in the moonlight. 

A waggon piled up with straw came jolting 
and creaking towards him. ‘The driver sat 
dozing on the shafts, and Mr. Blows smiled 
pleasantly as he recognised the first face of a 
friend he had seen for three months. He thrust 
his pipe in his pocket and, rising to his feet, 
clambered on to the back of the waggon, and 
lying face downwards on the straw peered 
down at the unconscious driver below. 

“ll give old Joe a surprise,” he said to 
himself. “ He'll be the first to welcome me 
back.” 

* Joe,” he said, softly. 
pal ?” 

Mr. Joe Carter, still dozing, opened his 
eyes at the sound of his name and looked 
round ; then, coming to the conclusion that 
he had been dreaming, closed them again. 

“I’m a-looking at you, Joe,” said Mr. 
Blows, waggishly. “I can see you.” 

Mr. Carter looked up sharply and, catching 
sight of the grinning features of Mr. Blows 
protruding over the edge of the straw, threw 
up his arms with a piercing shriek and fell 
off the shafts on tothe road. The astounded 
Mr. Blows, raising himself on his hands, saw 
him pick himself up and, giving vent to a 
series of fearsome yelps, run clumsily back 
along the road. 

“Joe!” shouted Mr. Blows. “J-0-0-0E!” 

Mr. Carter put his hands to his ears and 
ran on blindly, while his friend, sitting on 
the top of the straw, regarded his pro- 
ceedings with mixed feelings of surprise and 
indignation. 

“Tt can’t be that tanner ’e owes me,” he 
mused, “and yet I don’t. know what else it 
can be. I never seé a man so jumpy.” 

He continued to .speculate while the old 
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“* joe!’ SHOUTED MR. BLOWS. 


horse, undisturbed by the driver’s absence, 
placidly continued its journey. A _ mile 
farther, however, he got down to take the 
short cut by the fields. 

“If Joe can’t look after his’orse and cart,” 


he said, primly, as he watched it along the 


road, “it’s not my business.” 

The footpath was not much used at that 
time of night, and he only met one man. 
They were in the shadow of the trees which 
fringed the new cemetery as they passed, and 
both peered. The stranger was satisfied first, 
and, to Mr. Blows’s growing indignation, first 
gave a leap backwards which would not have 
disgraced an acrobat, and then made off across 
the field with hideous outcries. 

“Tf I get ’old of some of you,” said the 
offended-Mr. Blows, “ I'll give you something 
to holler for.” 

He pursued his way grumbling, and _ in- 
sensibly slackened his pace as he drew near 
home. A remnant of conscience which had 
stuck to him without encouragement’ for 
thirty-five years persisted in suggesting ‘that 
. had behaved badly. It also made a few 
l-bred inquiries as to how his wife and 
children had subsisted for the last _ three 
months. He stood outside the house for a 
short space, and then, opening the door softly, 
walked in. 

The kitchen-door stood open, and his wife 

a black dress sat sewing by the light of a 
S! alll lamp. She looked up as she heard 


his footsteps, and then, without a word, slid 
Vol. xxiv.—5§8. 
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from the chair 
full length to 
the floor. 

“Go on,” said 
Mr. Blows, bit- 
terly ; “keep it 
up. Don’t mind 
me,” 

Mrs. Blows 
paid no heed; 
her face was 
white and her 
eyes were 
closed. Her 
husband, with a 
dawning percep- 
tion of the state 
of affairs, drew 
a mug of water 

from the tap and flung it over 
her. She opened her eyes 
and gave a faint scream, and 
then, scrambling to her feet, 
tottered towards him and 
sobbed on his breast. 

“ There, there,” said Mr. Blows. 
take on ; I forgive you.” 

“Ob, John,” said his wife, sobbing con- 
vulsively, “I thought you was dead. I 
thought you was dead. It’s only a fortnight 
ago since we buried you!” 

“ Buried me?” said the startled Mr. Blows. 
“ Buried me?” 

“T shall wake up and find I’m dreaming,” 
wailed Mrs. Blows ; “I know I shall. I’m 
always dreaming that you’re not dead. Night 
before last I dreamt that you was alive, 
and I woke up sobbing as if my ’art would 
break.” 

“ Sobbing ?” said Mr. Blows, with a scowl. 

“ For joy, John,” explained his wife. 

Mr. Blows was about to ask for a further 
explanation of the mystery when he stopped, 
and regarded with much interest a fair-sized 
cask which stood in one corner. 

“A cask o’ beer,” he said, staring, as he 
took a glass from the dresser and crossed 
over to it. “You don’t seem to ’ave taken 
much ’arm during my—my going after work.” 

““We-’ad_ it for the funeral, John,” said his 
wife ;. “ leastways, we ’ad tvo; this is the 
second.” 

Mr. Blows,. who had filled the glass, set it 
down on the table untasted; things seemed 
a trifle uncanny. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Blows; “ you’ve got 
more-right .to it than anybody else. Fancy 
‘aving you here drinking up the beer for your 
own funeral.” 


“ Don’t 
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“] don’t understand what you're a-driving 
at,” retorted Mr. Blows, drinking somewhat 
gingerly from the glass. “’Ow could there 
be a funeral without me?” 

“Tt’s all_a mistake,” said the overjoyed 
Mrs. Blows; “we must have buried some- 
body else. But such a funeral, John; you 
would ha’ been proud if you could ha’ seen 
it. All. Gravelton followed, nearly. There 
was the boys’ drum and fife band, and the 
Ancient Order of Camels, what you used to 
belong to, turned out with their brass band 
and banners—all the people marching four 
abreast and sometimes five.” 

Mr. Blows’s face softened ; he had no idea 
that he had established himself so firmly in 
the affections of his fellow-townsmen. 

“ Four mourning carri#ges,” continued his 
wife, “and the— 
the hearse, all 
covered in flowers 
so that you couldn't 
see it ’ardly. One 
wreath cost two 
pounds.” 

Mr. Blows en- 
deavoured to con- 
ceal his gratification 
beneath a mask of 
surliness. “ Waste 
o’ money,” he 
growled, and stoop- 
ing to the cask 
drew himself an- 
other glass of beer. 

“Some o’ the 
gentry sent their 
carriages to follow,” 
said Mrs. Blows, 
sitting down and 
clasping her hands 
in her lap. 

“I know one or 
two that ’ad a liking for me,” said 
Mr. Blows, almost blushing. 

* And to think that it’s all a mistake,” 
continued his wife. “ But I thought it 
was you; it was dressed like you, and 
your cap was found near it.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Blows; “a pretty 
mess you’ve been and made of it. Here’s 
people been giving two pounds for wreaths 
and turning up with brass bands and banners 
because they thought it was me, and it’s all 
been wasted.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” said his wife. 
“ Little Billy Clements came running ’ome 
the day you went away and said ’e’d fallen in 
the water, and you’d gone in and pulled ’im 
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out. He said ’e thought you was drownded, 
and when you didn’t come ’ome I naturally 
thought so too. What else could I think ?” 

Mr. Blows coughed, and holding his glass up 
to the light regarded it with a preoccupied air. 

“They dragged the river,” resumed his 
wife, “and found the cap, but they didn’t 
find the body till nine weeks afterwards. 
There was a inquest at the Peal o’ Bells, 
and I identified you, and all that grand 
funeral was because they thought you'd lost 
your life saving little Billy. They said you 
was a hero.” 

“ You’ve made a nice mess of it,” repeated 
Mr. Blows. 

“The rector preached the sermon,” con- 
tinued his wife; “a beautiful sermon it was, 
too. I wish you’d been there to hear it ; I 
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*fHEY DRAGGED THE RIVER,’ RESUMED HIS WIFF, ‘ AND 
FOUND THE Cap.’” 


should ’ave enjoyed it ever so much better. 
He said that nobody was more surprised 
than what ’e was at your doing such a thing, 
and that it only showed ’ow little we knew 
our fellow-creatures. He said that it proved 
there was good in all of us if we only gave it 
a chance to come out.” 

Mr. Blows eyed her suspiciously, but she 
sat thinking and staring at the floor. 
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“I s’pose we shall have to give the money 
back now,” she said, at last. 

“Money!” said the other ; 
money ?” 

** Money that was collected for us,” replied 
his wife. “One ’undered and eighty-three 
pounds seven shillings and fourpence.” 

Mr. Blows took a long breath. “’Ow 
much ?” he said, faintly ; “say it agin.” 

His wife obeyed. 

“Show it to me,” said the other, in 
trembling tones; “let’s ’ave a look at it. 
Let's ’old some of it.” 

“TI can’t,” was-the reply ; “there’s a com- 
mittee of the Camels took charge of it, and 
they pay my rent and allow me ten shillings 
a week. Now I s’pose it'll have to be given 
back ?” 

“Don’t you talk nonsense,” said Mr. 
Blows, violently. ‘ You go to them interfer- 
ing Camels and say you want your money— 
ali of it. Say you’re going to Australia. 
Say it was my last dying wish.” 

Mrs. Blows puckered her brow. 

“ T’ll keep quiet upstairs till you’ve got it,” 
continued her husband, rapidly. “ There 
was only two men saw me, and I can see 
now. .that they 
thought I was my 
own ghost. Send 
the kids off to your 
mother for a few 
days.” 

His wife sent them 
off next morning, and 
a little later was able 
to tell him that his 
surmise as to his 
friends’ mistake was 
correct. - All Gravel- 
ton was thrilled by 
the news that the 
spiritual part of Mr. 
John Blows was 
walking the earth, 
and much exercised 
as to his reasons for 
so doing. 

“Seemed such a 
monkey trick for ’im 
to do,” complained 
Mr. Carter, to the 
listening circle at 
the Peal o’ Bells. 
“*T’m a-looking at 
you, Joe,’ he ses, and he waggled his ’ead 
as if it was made of india-rubber.” 

“ He’d got something on ’is mind what he 
wanted to tell you,” said a listener, severely ; 
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“you ought to ’ave stopped, Joe, and asked 
’im what it was.” 

“T think I see myself,” said the shivering 
Mr. Carter. “I think I see myself.” 

**Then he wouldn’t ’ave troubled you any 
more,” said the other. 

Mr. Carter turned pale and eyed him 
fixedly. 

“ P’r’aps it was only a death-warning,” said 
another man. 

“What d’ye mean, ‘ on/y a death-warning,’?” 
demanded the unfortunate Mr. Carter ; “ you 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“T ’ad an uncle o’ mine see a ghost 
once,” said a third man, anxious to relieve 
the tension. 

“ And what ’appened ?” inquired the first 
speaker. 

“T’ll tell you after Joe’s gone,” said the 
other, with rare consideration. 

Mr. Carter called for some more beer and 
told the barmaid to put a little gin in it. In 
a pitiable state of “nerves” he sat at the 
extreme end of a bench, and felt that he was 
an object of unwholesome interest to his 
acquaintances. The finishing touch was put 
to his discomfiture when a well-meaning 


‘““IN A PITIABLE STATE OF 
‘NERVES’ HE SAT AT THE 
EXTREME END OF A BENCH. 
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friend in a vague and dis- 
jointed way advised him to 
give up drink, swearing, and 
any other bad habits which 
he might have contracted. 

The committee of the Ancient Order of 
Camels took the news calmly, and classed it 
with pink rats and other abnormalities. In 
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reply to Mrs. Blows’s request for the capital 
sum, they expressed astonishment that she 
could be willing to tear herself away from the 
hero’s grave, and spoke of the pain which 
such an act on her part would cause him in 
the event of his being conscious of it. In 
order to show that they were reasonable men 
they allowed her an extra shilling that week. 

The hero threw the dole on the bedroom 
floor, and in a speech bristling. with person- 
alities consigned the committee to perdition. 
The confinement was beginning to tell upon 
him, and two nights afterwards, just before 
midnight, he slipped out for a breath of 
fresh air. 

It was a clear night, and all Gravelton with 
one exception appeared to have gone to bed. 
The exception was Police-constable Collins, 
and he, after tracking the skulking figure of 
Mr. Blows and finally bringing it to bay in a 
doorway, kept his for a fortnight. As a 
sensible man Mr. Blows took no credit to 
himself for the circumstance, but a natural 
feeling of satisfaction at the discomfiture of 
a member of a force for which he had long 
entertained a strong objection could not be 
denied. 

Gravelton debated this new appearance 
with bated breath, and even the purblind 
committee of the Camels had to alter their 
views. They no longer denied the super- 
natural nature of the manifestations, but, with 
a strange misunderstanding of Mr. Blows’s 
desires, attributed his restlessness to dissatis- 
faction with the projected tombstone, and, 
having plenty of funds, amended their order 
from a plain stone at ten guineas to one in 
pink marble at twenty-five. 

“That there committee,” said Mr. Blows 
to his wife, in a trembling voice, as he heard 
of the alteration—“that there committee 
seem to think that they can play about with 
my money as they like. You go and tell’em 
you won’t ’ave it. And say you’ve given up 
the idea of going to Australia and you want 
the money to open a shop with. We'll take a 
little pub. somewhere.” 

Mrs. Blows went, and returned in tears, 
and for two entire days her husband, a prey 
to gloom, sat trying to evolve fresh and 
original ideas for the possession of the money. 
On the evening of the second day he became 
low-spirited, and going down to the kitchen 
took a glass from the dresser and sat down 
by the beer cask. 

Almost insensibly he began to take a 
brighter view of things. It was Saturday 
night and his wife was out. He shook his 
head indulgently as he thought of her, and 
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began to realize how foolish he had been to 
entrust such a delicate mission to a woman. 
The Ancient Order of Camels wanted a man 
to talk to them—a man who knew the world 
and. could assail them with unanswerable 
arguments. Having applied every known 
test to make sure that the cask was empty, 
he took his cap from a nail and sallied out 
into the street. 

Old Mrs. Martin, a neighbour, saw him 
first, and announced the fact with a scream 
that brought a dozen people round her. 
Bereft of speech, she mouthed dumbly at 
Mr. Blows. 

“TI ain’t touch—touched her,” said that 
gentleman, earnestly. “I ain’t—been near 
er.” 

The crowd regarded him wild-eved. Fresh 
members came running up, and pushing for 
a front place fell back hastily on the main 
body and watched breathlessly. Mr. Blows, 
disquieted by their silence, renewed his 
protestations. 

“T was coming ‘long——’ 

He broke off suddenly and, turning round, 
gazed with some heat at a gentleman who 
was endeavouring to ascertain whether an 
umbrella would pass through him. The 
investigator backed hastily into the crowd 
again, and a faint murmur of surprise arose 
as the indignant Mr. Blows rubbed the 
place. 

“He's alive, I tell you,” said a voice. 
“ What cheer, Jack !” 

“Ullo, Bill,” said Mr. Blows, genially. 

Bill came forward cautiously, and, first 
shaking hands, satisfied himself by various 
little taps and prods that his friend was 
really alive. 

* It’s all right,” he shouted; “come and 
feel.” 

At least fifty hands accepted the invitation, 
and, ignoring the threats and entreaties of 
Mr. Blows, who was a highly ticklish subject, 
wandered briskly over his anatomy. He 
broke free at last and, supported by Bill and 
a friend, set off for the Peal o’ Bells. 

By the time he arrived there his follow- 
ing had swollen to immense proportions. 
Windows were thrown up, and people stand- 
ing on their doorsteps shouted inquiries. 
Congratulations met him on all sides, and 
the joy of Mr. Joseph Carter was so great 
that Mr. Blows was quite affected. 

In high feather at the attention he was 
receiving, Mr. Blows pushed his way through 
the idlers at the door and ascended the short 
flight of stairs which led to the room where 
the members of the Ancient Order of Camels 
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were holding their lodge. The crowd swarmed 
up after him. 

I'he door was locked, but in response to 
his knocking it opened a couple of inches, 
and a gruff voice demanded his business. 
Then, before he could give it, the doorkeeper 
reeled back into the room, and Mr. Blows 
with a large following pushed his way in. 

The president and his officers, who were 
sitting in state behind a long table at the 
end of the room, started to their feet with 
mingled cries of indignation and dismay at 
the intrusion. Mr. Blows, conscious of the 


strength of his position, walked up to them. 


“MR. BLOWS, CONSCIOUS OF THE STRENGTH OF HIS 
POSITION, WALKED UP TO THEM. 


“ Mr. Blows !” gasped the president. 

“ Ah, you didn’t expec’ see me,” said Mr. 
Blows, with a scornful laugh. ‘“ They’re 
trying do me, do me out o’ my lill bit o’ 
money, Bill.” 

“But you ain’t got no money,” said his 
bewildered friend. 

Mr. Blows turned and eyed him haughtily ; 
then he confronted the staring president 
again. 

“T’ve come for—my money,” he said, 
impressively—“ one ’undereighty pounds.” 

“ But look ’ere,” said the scandalized Bill, 
tugging at his sleeve; “you ain’t dead, Jack.” 
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“You don’t understan’,” said Mr. Blows, 
impatiently. “They know wharri mean ; one 
‘undereighty pounds. They want to buy me 
a tombstone, an’ J don’t want it. I want the 
money. Here, stop it! D’ye hear?” The 
words were wrung from him by the action of 
the president, who, after eyeing him doubt- 
fully during his remarks, suddenly prodded 
him with the butt-end of one of the property 
spears which leaned against his chair. The 
solidity of Mr. Blows was unmistakable, and 
with a sudden resumption of dignity the 
official seated himself and called for silence. 

“Tm sorry to say there’s been a bit 
of a mistake 
made,” he said, 
slowly, “but I'm 
glad to say that 
Mr. Blows has 
come back to 
support his wife 
and family with 
the sweat of his 
own brow. Only 
a pound or two 
of the money so 
kindly subscribed 
has been spent, 
and the remain- 
der will be hand- 
ed back to the 
subscribers.” 

“ Here,” said 
the incensed Mr. 
Blows, “listen 
me.” 

“Take him 
away,” said the 
president, with 
great dignity. 
“Clear the room. Strangers outside.” 

Two of the members approached Mr. 
Blows and, placing their hands on _ his 
shoulders, requested him to withdraw. He 
went at last, the centre of a dozen panting 
men, and becoming wedged on the narrow 
staircase spoke fluently on such widely 
different subjects as the rights of man and 
the shape of the president’s nose. 

He finished his remarks in the street, but, 
becoming aware at last of a strange lack of 
sympathy on the part of his audience, he 
shook off the arm of the faithful Mr. Carter 
and stalked moodily home. 
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ON the publication of the list of 
Coronation honours the House 
of Commons was much piqued 
at the choice of Liberals appa- 
rently made by Lord Salisbury and. Mr. 
Balfour. I am assured on high personal 
authority that His Majesty’s Ministers had 
nothing to do with the selection made in 
the Liberal camp. His Majesty conveyed 
to the Prime Minister intimation of desire 
that in the special circumstances the bestowal 
of honours should, as far as possible, be free 
from trace of political partisanship. The 
only way to meet this command was to 
divide the honours allotted to political 
personages. This was fairly, even liberally, 
done. But the procedure took the form of 
placing at the dis- 
posal of the Leaders 
of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords 
and in the House of 
Commons a_ certain 
number of honours, 
leaving allotment to 
them. 

This done, the 
ordinary course was 
followed, formal com- 
munication of the 
bestowal of the 
honour being, save in 
respect of the peer- 
ages, conveyed by the 
Ministers. The new 
peers received holo- 
graph letters from the King. The one written 
to Sir William Harcourt was a charming 
example of the graceful manner and kind 
heart of His Majesty. It will be a heirloom 
as precious as a patent of the peerage. On 
Sir William Harcourt begging to be excused 
leaving an assembly in which he had lived 
and worked for thirty-four years, His Majesty 
wrote a second long letter marked by even 
increased warmth of friendship and apprecia- 
tion for the veteran statesman. 

The distinction of Privy Coun- 
cillor is, after all, the highest a 
Sovereign can bestow. It was 
’ borne by Disraeli in his prime. 
It sufficed Peel and Gladstone to the last. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, with choice of stars and 
ribbons galore, not to mention a peerage at 
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his command, is proudly content with its 
simplicity. 

It is true that of late years some alloy has 
been introduced into the aggregate of purest 
metal. When the earliest arrangements for 
the Coronation were settled it was discovered 
that the judges were divided into two 
classes, those who were Privy Councillors 
and those who were not. The former had 
allotted to them especially good points of 
view in the Abbey, the other judges—and 
judges, when divested of wig and gown, are, 
after all, almost human—murmured at what 
they regarded as an invidious distinction. A 
meeting was held at which there was talk 
of resenting the slight by abstaining from 
attendance. Good temper and contentment 
were restored by the 
wise words of the 
youngest judge pre- 
sent. 

“When we remem- 
ber,” he said, “that 
X. and Y. are mem- 
bers of the Privy 
Council, don’t you 
think the distinction 
really rests with us 
who are not?” 

The fact that their 
learned brother had 
sat for ten years in 
the House of Com- 
mons in the same 
political camp as the 
right hon. gentlemen 
of whom he_ spoke sharpened the 
point of the observation. The judges re- 
solved to take no notice of the arbitrary 
division of the Bench, ignoring the preten- 
sion it conveyed of the superiority of Privy 
Councillors. 

The Privy Councillorship worthily 
bestowed upon Mr. Haldane 
carries with it a privilege not 
generally recognised. He may, 
if he pleases, take a seat on the Front 
Opposition Bench. Ostensibly that grove 
of peace is reserved for ex-Ministers ; but 
Privy Councillors who have never held office 
under the Crown have equal right to sit there. 

An interesting case in point is supplied by 
the late Beresford Hope. When Big Ben 
—not the clock, but the member for Norfolk, 
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called Big Ben to distinguish him from 
another Bentinck known as Little Ben— 
disappeared from the Parliamentary scene 
Mr. Beresford Hope claimed, and secured, 
reversion of his seat. It was the corner seat 
of the Front Bench below the gangway, 
to the right of the Speaker when his 
party was in office, to the left when they went 
into Opposition. There he sat when in 
1880 Mr. Gladstone came into office with an 
overwhelming majority, all unknowing that 
in the biscuit was a weevil presently to be 
known -as the Fourth Party, that would eat 
its way right through. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill, in 1880 -a Parliamentary babe, 
began to feel his feet, he found Mr. Beresford 
Hope, reclining in the corner seat, somewhat 
in the way. Nothing was sacred to this 
Parliamentary sapeur, 
not even Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s kinsman. In 
a very brief time he 
succeeded in hustling 
the right hon. gentle- 
man out of his free- 
hold. 

Beresford Hope, 
having no other 
settled place at his 


disposal, bethought 


him of his Privy 
Councillorship. 
Crossing the gang- 
way he took his seat on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, in the seat now occupied by Mr. 
John Morley. There, to the end of a blame- 
less, dignified life, he sat, chuckling with 
almost maternal pleasure at the hatching of 
the egg of his nephew Arthur’s Parlia- 
mentary fame. 
A multiple illustration of the 
rule was presented six years 
later. When after the déddcle 
at the polls in 1886 Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues, in the brief 
Administration formed in February of that 
year, crossed the floor of the House, Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
James, and eke Mr. Heneage claimed the 
right to seat themselves on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench. They had not formed part 
of the outgoing Ministry. But they were 
Privy Councillors, and were not disposed to 
abrogate their privilege on account of any 
inconvenience its exercise might occasion to 
their old chief. 

The faithful persistence of the claim led to 
some memorable scenes when Mr. Gladstone, 
pouring contumely and scorn on his political 
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opponents opposite, turned and almost bent 
over his former colleagues, apportioning their 
share. Mr. Chamberlain was not the man to 
shirk reprisal. When his turn came hon. 
gentlemen opposite were delighted to find 
Mr. Gladstone rated in bitter tones by an 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench. 

The distinction between the two Front 
Benches was marked. when, in 1892, Mr. 
Gladstone recrossed the floor of the House 
to assume its leadership. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his right hon. friends were not going 
to be left behind to rank as Conservatives. 
They had not at that time. left the Liberal 
party; the Liberal party, straying from the 
right path, had left them. They accordingly 
crossed the’ floor of the House with Mr. 
Gladstone. But a Privy Councillorship not 
carrying with it a 
seat on the Treasury 
Bench, they appropri- 
ated the second 
bench behind, a 
wedge driven into 
the body corporate 
of the Liberal party 
which in due time 
hopelessly split it. 

Mr. Hal- 
CORNER dane tells 
SEATS. me he has 
no inten- 
tion of availing himself 
of his rights. He will continue to comfort his 
leaders and counsel the House of Commons 
from his old quarters immediately behind the 
Front Bench. ‘The sole advantage of a seat 
on the Front Opposition Bench—exclusive of 
opportunity of close study in the gentle art of 
amity—is that the incumbent is relieved from 
the necessity of being down at prayers as a 
preliminary to securing a place. 

That is a rule that orders the ways of all 
unofficial members, with the exception of a 
few veterans. Mr. Chaplin upon his retire- 
ment from the Ministry secured the corner 
seat below the gangway, long associated with 
the melancholy presence of Mr. Newdegate. 
Sir James Fergusson, another ex-Minister, fills 
the corner seat above the gangway on the 
same line. Below him sits Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, who has lived down the organized 
conspiracy which, three years ago, sought 
to deprive him of his favourite pitch. 
Those were the days when Mr. Gedge and 
Mr. Macdona, rising up early, took posses- 
sion of the coveted coign of vantage. Mr. 
Bowles is hard to beat. If his assailants 
appeared on the scene at eight in the morn- 
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ing, they discovered “Tommy” had been 
there at seven, as witness his card or his 
spare hat planted out on the bench. If they 
were there at seven, he turned up at 
six. So the two. parties worked back 
towards the first hour of day 

Once Mr. Macdona, : having 
got in first, made a short speech 
in the current @ebate. He was 
followed by Mr. Bowles, rising 
from below the gangway. 
Having, in his clearly-cut sen- 
tences, demonstrated a certain 
position, he turned a withering 
glance on Mr. Macdona and 
said, “ Then the hon. member 
rises in his place—or, rather, in 
my place—and commits himself 
to the absurdity of affirming the 
converse.” 

At the General Election of 
1900, following on the con- 
clusion of a war that perversely 
continued for eighteen months 
after it was “ over,” a thunder- 
bolt fell on one of the disturbers 
of Mr. Bowles’s peace. Mr. 
Gedge lost his seat, and Mr. Macdona, 
seeing in the calamity the finger of a 
vengeful Providence, refrained from further 
sacrilege. 

A new-comer, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
looks upon this corner seat with envious eye. 
In the owner’s temporary absence he drops 
into it. But he never disputes Mr. Bowles’s 
right to resume his place on his return. 
Mr. James Lowther, by common consent, 
enjoys the leasehold of the most favoured 
corner seat, that on the Front Bench below 
the gangway. The corresponding seat on 
the opposite side of the House, for ever 
associated with Lord 
Randolph Churchill when 
Leader of the Fourth 
Party, is held by Mr. 
Labouchere with rever- 
sion to Sir Charles Dilke, 
a right frequently enjoyed. 
The member for North- 
ampton often prefers his 
Apostolic Chair in the 
smoking-room to the dul- 
ness of procedure in the 
present House of Com- 
mons. 

Whilst Mr. Lowther 
holds his seat without the 
tribute of attendance at 
prayers, the corner seat 
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opposite is, er till recent date was, secured 
on the: usual terms. It is an old story how 


: Mr: - Gedge, ostensibly : engaged 4n2“prayer, 
really watching .Sir Charles ‘Dilke* through 


the lattice’ Of; open: fingers,: saw -him,:having 
“inserted :his “own cafd:in the 
baek of -the second ‘seat, affix 
Mr. Labouchere’s in the corner 
seat, ‘which thing is a breach of 
one of the elementary-laws of 
the British Constitution. 

Mr: Lloyd George has secured 
the corner*seat. on’ the second 
bench below the gangway on the 
Opposition . side, Mr. Dillon 
being: -behind« him,- and Mr. 
John Redmond at the corner 
of the-fourth bench. 

Amongst. other 
claims. to pre-emin- 
ence Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the shrewdest 
living calculator of the chances 
of a pending General Election. 
When the poll started in the 
election of 1885 it was alarm- 
ingly dispiriting for the Liberals, 
who expected to sweep the country. On the 
third day after it opened the record showed 117 
Liberals returned and 119 Conservatives. The 
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AND 
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Metropolitan boroughs returned twenty-eight 


Conservatives against seventeen Liberals. 
Everywhere the boroughs showed themselves 
unexpectedly Tory, the beginning of a 
movement that has since gone far. The 
natural consequence was jubilation in the 
Conservative camp, depression among 
Liberals. I well remember a remark made 
by Mr. Chamberlain in company where 
the situation was discussed. 

“ Wait a bit,” he said, with inspiring confi 
dence. “Wait. till the 
counties poll, and then 
you'll see where we are.” 

We waited accordingly, 
and when the roll of 
Parliament was made up 
it was found that the 
House of Commons was 
composed of 334 Liberals, 
250 Conservatives, and 
eighty - six Nationalists, 
giving Mr. Gladstone, 
within two votes, a follow- 
ing equal to the combined 
forces of Nationalists and 
Conservatives. 

Mr. Chamberlain 
meekly admits that he 
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was out of his reckoning in respect of the 
election of 1900. He estimated that the 
Unionist Government would be reinstated 
by an. increase of ten on their majority. 
It turned out to be an increase of four 
—134 as compared with 130 at the date 
of the dissolution. I believe Lord Salisbury 
took the plunge with the belief that, though 
a working majority was assured, there would 
be serious reduction of the Ministerial host 
elected on the Unionist platform. But they 
don’t know everything down at the Foreign 
Office, least of all so mconsiderable an entity 
as the British elector. 

Remembering the success of his 
prognostication, it is interesting 
to know what Mr. Chamber- 
lain thinks of the prospect of 
the next General Election. He does not, at 
present, think about it at all, being con- 
vinced that, bar unparalleled accident, the 
present Parliament will run 

its full appointed course. It 

will be time enough some- 

where about autumn 1905 to 

begin to form opinion on the 

issue of a General Election. 

But the Colonial Secretary 

has a well-defined and fearless 


NEXT 
TIME. 


opinion about the result of 


a General Election should 
it be forced at the present 
time. He believes that if 
it were to take place next 
week the Government would 
be reinstated in power with 
at least the numerical 
majority that placed them 
there in October, 1g00. 
ws conan, was some- 
HEARTED ‘ing tragic about 
ramen” the death of 
Johnston of Bally- 
kilbeg. He was in the House 
on a Thursday night, when 
he heard Mr. Wyndham, with 
that pedantry that pertains 
to officials, upset a cherished 
project. Rostrevor is, it 
appears, a stronghold of Roman Catholicism in 
*the North of Ireland. Arga/, it was the very 
place upon which, on the 12th of July, anni- 
versary of a blessed memory, Orangemen 
should march with sashes flaunting and 
drums beating. Rostrevor, to do it justice, 
did not shirk the ordeal. On the contrary, 
its inhabitants joyously prepared to wetcome 
the coming guests. Then the Chief Secretary 


to the Lord Lieutenant steps on the scene 
Vol. xxiv.—69. 
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and, with deplorable lack of human sym- 
pathy, prohibits the excursion on the prosaic 
ground that if it were permitted there would 
be a battle-royal, a field strewn with dead 
and wounded. With the best intentions 
he added to the aggravation of the disap- 
pointment. Moved by protests against the 
prohibition, he consented to the Orangemen 
going as far as Warren Point, whence, with 
the aid of field-glasses, they might catch 
glimpses of the Catholics waiting for them 
at Rostrevor. Though well-meant, this was 
a concession almost inhuman in its ingenious 
cruelty. It was like spreading a toothsome 
banquet before a hungry tiger, taking care 
that the meal should be set outside the 
impassable bars of his cage. 

Johnston of Ballykilbeg, depressed at this 
extraordinary conduct on the part of a 
Government he had loyally supported, imme- 
diately left for Ireland to take part in the 

Downpatrick celebration of 
the happy day. In the course 
of the ceremony he caught 
a chill, and exactly a week 
after he left the House of 
Commons in his usual health 
the blinds were drawn down 
at Ballykilbeg, and there was 
a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of West Belfast. 
Mr. Johnston was 
a curious com- 
pound of the 
fanatic and the 
man of tender heart. I do 
not know whether in his long 
career, crowned with the rank 
of Grand Master of Grand 
Black Chapter of Ireland, 
he ever really, overtly or 
covertly, heaved half a brick 
at a Papist ; whether, indeed, 
he ever shouted the watch- 
word of militant Orangeism 
which consigns the Holy 
Father to eternal perdition. 
One never knows what un- 
expected things a man may 
do in moments of excitement. Out of 
Belfast Johnston of Ballykilbeg was the 
mil? st-mannered man that ever wore an 
orange scarf. The spectacle of Irish Nation- 
alist members seated opposite him, putting 
questions designed to belittle the memory of 
William III. and extol the parish priest, 
occasionally led him into truculent observa- 
tions. He had a way of supplementing such 
inquiries by others designed to show matters 
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They involved 
in maligmity 
But no 


another light. 
aspersions at least equalled 
to the question on the paper. 
one seemed a penny the worse. The Insh 
members boisterously cheered him. The 
Chief Secretary got out of the difficulty by 
observing that he had “no information on 
the point mentioned by my hon. fnend,” and 
then turned to read the written answer to the 
question on the paper provided for him by 
the Irish Office. 

For one of his’_ kindly disposition, 
Johnston of Ballykilbeg’s life was marked 
by turmoil. He emerged from obscurity 
in the arms of the police, who arrested 
him, flagrante deiwto, taking part in a 
proscribed Orange procession. That was 
quite enough for the people of Belfast. 
hey straightway elected him their member, 
and through the prison door Mr. Johnston 
entered the portals of the House of Com- 
mons. After he had been in the House ten 
years Disraeli, who loved a joke and was not 
to be barred off enjoyment by ordinary con- 
siderations, made him Inspector of Fisheries. 
At the date when he was inducted in his 
important office the only acquaintance with 
fisheries or fish Johnston of Ballykilbeg 


in quite 


boasted was that acquired at the breakfast- 


table, where was served the homely haddock 
or the frisky fresh herring. But he could 
learn, and the salary was £800 a year. 

Unfortunately, after he had served for seven 
years and was really beginning to master 
the difference between fly-fishing and gather- 
ing in the teeming multitude of the deep in 
a net, he strayed into a meeting of the General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland. A speech 
made by one of the authorities stirred his 
blood. Up he got and delivered an oration 
revolutionary in its tendencies, almost blood- 
thirsty in its aspirations. Certainly it was 
incongruous on the part of one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Irish Fisheries. 
Notice was called to the tirade in the 
House of Commons, with the result that 
Earl Spencer, then Lord Lieutenant, was 
obliged to dismiss the eloquent Inspector. 
South Belfast retorted by electing him its 
member, and Johnston of Ballykilbeg 
returned in triumph to the House of 
Commons. 
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In the very last speech he delivered, 
within ten days of his sudden cutting off, h: 
alluded to the dismissal of 1885. I: 
followed, he said, on a question put -by Mr. 
Tim Healy, who he believed had ever sinc: 
regretted his interposition. “ Hear, hear! 
cried Tim, heartily. It was a happy accident 
that, in what chanced to be his last speech 
in an assembly where he first took his seat 
thirty-four years ago, there should have been 
sounded this truce with his ancient foes in 
politics and religion. The warfare was, in 
truth, mimic. The Irish Nationalist members 
respected the rugged eccentricity of Johnston 
of Ballykilbeg, and he had a sneaking affe< 
tion for them. 

It was a mark of his indomitable character, 
in small things as in great, that he was thrice 
marned. 

I continue to receive letters on the 

MR. . 
saad subject of Mr. Bright’s methods 
‘oreupe Of preparing his _ speeches. 
SPEECHES. -. 

The following interesting memo 
randum 1s from a correspondent at Brighton 
“With reference to your note in the August 
number of THE STRAND MAGaziNE, might I 
call your attention to the fact that in No. 3 
of that magazine (March, 1891) there is a 
facsimile of the notes of Mr. Bright’s speech 
in the House of Commons (April 26th, 1876) 
on the Woman Suffrage Bill? The notes 
were on four half-sheets of note-paper, and, 
judging from the report in the next day’s 
Daily News, 1 should think the speech took 
about forty minutes in delivery... In the 
Contemporary Review for May, 1889, there 
is a paper on John Bright by Mr. R. 
W. Dale, of Birmingham, and at the end 
of the article is a facsimile of the first 
and the last sheets of the five pages of 
notes used for Mr. Bright’s annual address 
to his constituents at Birmingham, January 
12th, 1878. On the conclusion Mr. Bright 
gave the notes to Mr. Dale. The speech on 
that occasion was about an hour, or an hour 
and five minutes, in delivery. The same 
article also contains an extract from a letter 
of Mr. Bright’s to a correspondent on the 
question of the use of notes in speechmaking 
This letter is given in full in ‘The Public 
Letters of the Right Hon, John Bright, 
M.P.,’ second edition, 1895, page 298 ” 
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VIIL—THE ELDER BROTHER. 


YRIL had once pointed out 

that ordinary life is full of 

occasions on which a_ wish 

would be most useful. And 

this thought filled his mind 

: when he happened to wake 

early on the morning after the morning after 

Robert had wished to be bigger than the 

baker’s boy, and had been it. The day that 

lay between these two days had been occu 

pied entirely by getting the governess-cart 
hc me from Benenhurst. 

Cyril dressed hastily; he did not take a 
bath because tin baths are so noisy and he 
had no wish to rouse Robert, and he slipped 
off alone, as Anthea had once done, and ran 
through the dewy morning to the sand-pit. 
He dug up the psammead very carefully and 
kindly, and began the conversation by asking 
it whether it still felt any ill-effects from the 
contact with the tears of Robert the day 
before yesterday. The psammead was in a 
good temper. It replied politely. 


‘* And now what can I do for you?” it said. 
‘“ | suppose you’ve conte here so early to ask 
for something for yourself—something your 
brothers and ‘sisters aren’t to know about— 


eh? Now, do be persuaded for your own 


good! Ask for a good fat megatherium and 
have done with it.” 

“Thank you—not to-day, I think,” said 
Cyril, cautiously. “What I really wanted to 
say was—you know how your're always 
wishing for things when you're playing at 
anything ?” 

“TI seldom play,” said the psammead, 
coldly. 

“Well, you know what I mean,” Cyril 
went on, impatiently. ‘What I want to say 
is: won’t you let us have our wish just when 
we think of it, and just where we happen to 
be, so that we don’t have to come and 
disturb you again ?” added the artful Cyril. 

“Tt’ll only end in your wishing for some- 
thing you don’t really want,” said the 
psammead, stretching its brown hands and 
yawning. “It’s always the same since people 
left off eating really wholesome things. How- 
ever, have it your own way. Good bye!” 

“* Good-bye!” said Cyril, politely. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the psammead, 
suddenly, shooting out its long snail’s eyes ; 
“I’m getting tired of you—all of you. You 
have no more sense than so many oysters. 
Go along with you.” 

And Cyril went. 
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“What an awful long time babies séay 
babies !” said Cyril, after the Lamb had taken 
his watch out of his pocket while he wasn’t 
noticing, and with coos and clucks of naughty 
rapture had opened the case and used the 
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“HE OPENED THE CASE AND USED THE WHOLE THING 


whole thing as a garden spade, and when 
even immersion in a washhand basin had 
failed to wash the mould from the works 
und make the watch go again. Cyril had said 
several things in the heat of the moment; 
but now he was calmer, and had even con- 
sented to carry the Lamb part of the way to 
the woods. Cyril had persuaded the others 
to agree to his plan and not to wish for 
anything more till they really did wish it. 
Meantime it seemed good to go to the woods 
for nuts, and on the mossy grass under a 
sweet chestnut tree the five were sitting. 
lhe Lamb was pulling up the moss by fat 
handfuls, and Cyril was gloomily contem- 
plating the ruins of his watch. 

“He does grow,” said Anthea. 
00, precious ?” 

“Me grow,” said the Lamb, cheerfully— 
“me grow big boy, have guns an’ mouses 
—an’—an’——..”._ Imagination or vocabu- 
lary gave out here. But any way it was 
the longest speech the Lamb had ever 
made, and it charmed everyone, even 


* Doesn't 


Cyril, who tumbled the Lamb over and 
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of 


music 


rolled him in the moss to the 
delighted squeals. 

“IT suppose he’ll be grown up some day,” 
Anthea was saying, dreamily looking up at 
the blue of the sky that showed between the 
long, straight chestnut 
leaves. But at that 
moment the -Lamb, 
struggling gaily with 
Cyril, thrust a stoutly 
shod little foot against 
his brother’s chest, 
there was a crack, and 
the innocent Lamb 
had broken the glass 
of father’s second-best 
Waterbury watch, 
which Cyril had bor 
rowed without leave. 

“Grow up some 
day,” said Cyril, bit 
terly, plumping the 


a Lamb down on the 





va ,»{{? grass. “I dare say he 
— °° will — when nobody 
th eee as wants h im to. | 
wish to goodness he 
would 23 
“Oh, take care,” 
cried Anthea, in an 
agony of apprehen 
sion. But it was too 
AS A GARDEN SPADE." late. Like music to 


a song her words and 
Cyril’s came out together. 

Anthea : “‘ Oh, take care.” 

Cyril: “Grow up now.” 

The faithful psammead was true to its 
promise, and there, before the horrified eyes 
of its brothers and sisters, the Lamb suddenly 
and violently grew up. It was a most 
terrible moment. The change was not so 
sudden as the wish changes usually were. 
The baby’s face changed first. It grew 
thinner and larger, lines came in the fore- 
head, the eyes grew more deep-set and 
darker in colour, the mouth grew longer and 
thinner; most terrible of all, a little dark 
moustache appeared on the lip of one who 
was still, except as to the face, a two-year-old 
baby in a linen smock and white open-work 
socks. 

“Oh, I wish it wouldn’t—oh, I wish it 
wouldn’t—you boys might wish as well 
They all wished hard, for the sight was 
enough to dismay the most heartless. They 
all wished so hard, indeed, that they felt 
quite giddy and almost lost consciousness ; 
but the wishing was quite vain, for when the 
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wood ceased to whirl round their dazzled 
eyes were riveted at once by the spectacle of 
a very proper-looking young man in grey 
flannels and a straw hat—a young man who 
wore the same little black moustache which 
just before they had actually seen growing 
upon the baby’s lip. This, then, was the 
Lamb—grown up! Their own lamb! It 
was a terrible moment. The grown-up Lamb 
moved gracefully across the moss and settled 
himself against 
the trunk of the 
sweet chestnut 
He tilted the 
straw hat over 
his eyes. He was 


evidently weary. ae 
He was going to “7% 
sleep. The 4 


Lamb—the 
original, little, 
tiresome, be- 
loved Lamb — 
often went to 
sleep at odd 
times and in un- 
expected places. 
Was this new 
Lamb in the 
grey flannel suit 
and the pale 
green necktie 
like the other 
Lamb, or had his 
mind grown up 
together with his 


body ? 
That was the 
question which 


the others, in a 
hurried council 
held among the 
yellowing _ brac- 
ken a few yards 
from the sleeper, 
debated eagerly. 

“Whichever 
it is it'll be just 
as awful,” said 


Anthea; “if his He clam 90% 


“SHE DID IT GENTLY BY TICKLING HIS NOSE WITH A TWIG.” 


inside senses are 
crown up, too, 
he won’t stand our looking after him ; 
ind if he’s still a baby inside of him, how 
on earth are we to get him to do any- 
thing? And it'll be getting on for dinner- 
time in a minute is 

“And we haven’t got any nuts,” said Jane. 
“QOh, bother nuts,” said Robert, “ but 
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dinner’s <dlifferent ; I didn’t have half enough 
dinner the day before yesterday. Couldn’t 
we tie him to the tree and go home to our 
dinners and come back afterwards ?” 

“A fat lot of dinner we should get if we 
went back without the Lamb !” said Cyril, in 


scornful misery. “ And it'll be just the same 
if we go back with him, in the state he is 
now. Yes; I know it’s my doing; don’t 
rub it in! 


I know I’m a beast and not fit 
to live; you can take that 
for settled and say no more 
about it. The question is, 
what are we going to do?” 

“ Let’s wake him up and 
take him into Rochester or 
Maidstone and get some 
grub at a pastrycook’s,” said 
Robert, hopefully. 

“Take him?” repeated 
Cynl. “Yes—do! It's 
all my fault, I don’t deny 
that, but you'll find you’ve 
got your work cut out for 
you if you try to 
take that young 
man anywhere. 
The Lamb al- 
ways was spoilt, 
but now he’s 
grown up he’s a 
demon, simply. 
I can see it; 

Mex look at his 
* fon mouth.” 
ee “Well, then,” 
said Robert, 
“let’s wake him 
s, up and see what 
heli do. Perhaps 
he'll take us to 
Maidstone and 
stand sam. He 
ought to have 
a hat of money 
in the pockets 
of those extra 
special bags. We 
must have din- 
ner, any way.” 

They drew lots 
with little bits of 
bracken. It fell to Jane’s lot to waken the 
grown-up Lamb. 

She did it gently by tickling his nose with 
a twig of wild honeysuckle. He said 
“ Bother the flies’ twice, and then opened 
his eyes. 

“ Halloa, kiddies!” he said, in a languid 
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tone, “still here? What’s the giddy hour? 
You'll be late for your grub!” 

“I know we shall,” said Robert, bitterly. 

“Then cut along home,” said the grown- 
up Lamb. 

“What about your grub, though?” asked 
Jane. 

“Oh, how far is it to the station, do you 
think? I’ve a sort of notion that I'll run up 
to town and have some lunch at the club.” 

Blank misery fell like a pall on the four 
others. The Lamb— alone — unattended— 
would go to town and have lunch at a club! 
Perhaps he would also have tea there. Per 
haps sunset would come upon him amid the 
dazzling luxury of club-land, and a helpless, 
cross, sleepy baby would find itself alone 
amid unsympathetic waiters, and would wail 
miserably for Panty from the depths of a 
club arm-chair! ‘The picture moved Anthea 
almost to tears. 

“Oh, no, Lamb, ducky, you mustn’t do 
that,” she cried, incautiously. 

The grown-up Lamb frowned. ‘“ My dear 
Anthea,” he said, “how often am I to tell 
you that my name is Hilary, or St. Maur, or 
Devereux—any of my baptismal names are 
free to my little brothers and sisters, but nof 
‘Lamb ’—a relic of foolish and far-off child- 
hood.” 

This was 
brother now, was he? 
was, if he was grown up. 
Anthea and Robert. 

But the almost 
daily adventures re- 
sulting from the psam- 
mead wishes were 
making the children 
beyond their 


awful. He was their elder 
Well, of course he 
Thus, in whispers, 


wise 
years. 
“Dear Hilary,” 
said Anthea, and the 
others choked at the 
name. “You know 
father didn’t wish you 
togoto London. He 
wouldn't like us to be 
left alone without you 
to take care of us! 
Oh, deceitful 

beast that I am!” 
she added to herself. 
* Look here,” said 
Cyril, “if you’re our 
elder brother why not 
behave as sich, and 
take us over to Maid- 
stone and give us a 
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jolly good blow-out, and we’ll go on the river 
afterwards.” 

“I’m infinitely obliged to you,” said the 
Lamb, courteously, “ but I should prefer 
solitude. Go home to your lunch—I mean 
your dinner. Perhaps I may look in about 
tea-trme—or I may not be home till after 
you are in your beds.” 

Their beds! Speaking glances flashed 
between the wretched four. Much bed there 
would be for them if they went home without 
the Lamb. 

“We promised mother not to lose sight of 
you if we took you out,” Jane said, before the 
others could stop her. 

“Look here, Jane,” said the grown-up 
Lamb, putting his hands 1n his pockets and 
looking down at her, “little girls should be 
seen and not heard. You kids must learn 
not to make yourselves a nuisance. Run 
along home now, and perhaps if you’re good 
I'll give you each a penny to-morrow.” 

* Look here,” said Cyril, in the best “ man 
to man” tone at his command, “ where are 
you going, old man? You might let Bobs 
and me come with you, even if you don’t 
want the girls.” 

This was really rather noble of Cyril; for 
he never had cared much about being seen 
in public with the Lamb, who, of course, after 
sunset would be a baby again. 

The “man to man” tone succeeded. 

“T shall just run over to Maidstone on my 


dh fp! 
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‘““ THERE, SURE ENOUGH, STOOD A BICYCLE.” 
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bike,” said the new Lamb, airily, fingering the 
little black moustache. “I can lunch at the 
Crown—and perhaps I’ll have a pull on the 
river—but I can’t take you all on the 
machine, now,can I? Run along home like 
good children.” 

The position was desperate. Robert ex- 
changed a despairing look with Cyril. 
Anthea detached a safety-pin from her 
waistband, a pin whose withdrawal left a 
gaping chasm between skirt and 
bodice, and handed it furtively 
to Robert, with a grimace of the 
darkest and deepest meaning. 
Robert slipped away to the road. 
There, sure enough, stood a 
bicycle—a beautiful new free- 
wheel. Of course, Robert under- 
stood at once that if the Lamb 
was grown up he mus¢ have a 
bicycle. This had always been 
one of Robert’s own reasons for 
wishing to be grown up. He 
hastily began to use the pin— 
eleven punctures in the back 
tyre, seven in the front. He 
would have made the total 
twenty-two but for the rustling 
of the yellow hazel leaves, which 
warned him of the approach of 
the others. He hastily leaned 
a hand on each wheel and was 
rewarded by the “whish” of 
what was left of air escaping 
from eighteen neat pinholes. 

“Your bike’s run down,” said 
Robert, wondering how he could 
so soon have learned to deceive. 

“So it is,” said Cyril. 

“It’s a puncture,” said Anthea, 
stooping down and standing up 
again with a thorn which she had 
got ready for the purpose. “ Look 
here.” 

The grown-up Lamb — or 
Hilary, as I suppose one must 
now call him—fixed his pump 
and blew up the tyre. The 
punctured state of it was soon evident. 

“TI suppose there’s a cottage somewhere 
near where one could get a pail of water?” 
said the Lamb. 

There was—and when the number of 
punctures had been made manifest it was felt 
to be a special blessing that the cottage pro- 
vided “teas for cyclists.” It provided an odd 
sort of tea-and-hammy meal for the Lamb and 
his brothers and sisters. This was paid for 
out of the fifteen shillings which had been 
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earned by Robert when he was a giant ; for 
the Lamb, it appeared, had, unfortunately, 
no money about him. This was a great dis- 
appointment for the others, but it is a thing 
that will happen even to the most grown up 
of us. However, Robert had enough to eat, 
and that was something. Quietly but persis- 
tently the miserable four took it in turns to 
try and persuade the Lamb (or St. Maur) to 
spend the rest of the day in the woods. 


“Vos” 


“A 


‘THE PUNCTURED STATE OF IT WAS SOON EVIDENT.” 


There was not very much of the day left by 
the time he had mended the eighteenth 
puncture. He looked up from the com- 
pleted work with a sigh of relief, and sud- 
denly put his tie straight. 

“ There’s a lady coming,” he said, briskly ; 
“for goodness’ sake get out of the way. Go 
home—hide—vanish somehow. I can’t be 
seen with a pack of dirty kids.” His brothers 
and sisters were indeed rather dirty, because 
earlier in the day the Lamb, in his infant 
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state, had sprinkled a good deal of garden 
soil over them. The grown-up Lamb’s voice 
was so tyrant-like, as Jane said afterwards, 
that they actually retreated to the back- 
garden and left him with his little moustache 
and his flannel suit to meet alone the young 
lady, who now came up the front garden 
wheeling a bicycle. 

The woman of the house came out and 
the young lady spoke to her. The Lamb 
raised his hat as she passed him, and the 
children could not hear what she said, 
though they were craning round the corner 
by the pig-pail and listening with all their 
ears. They felt it to be “ perfectly fair,” as 
Robert said, “ with that wretched Lamb in 
that condition.” 

When the Lamb spoke in a languid voice, 
heavy with politeness, they heard well enough. 

“A vuncture ?” he was saying. ‘Can I 
not be of any assistance? If you would 
allow me—— ?” 

There was a stifled explosion of laughter 
behind the pig-pail; the grown-up Lamb 
(otherwise Devereux) turned the tail of an 
angry eye in its direction. 

“You're very kind,” said the lady, looking 
at the Lamb. She looked rather shy, but, as 
the boys put it, there didn’t seem to be any 
nonsense about her. 

“But, oh,” whispered Cyril, behind the 
pig-pail, “I should have thought he’d had 
enough bicycle-mending for one day, and, if 
she only knew that really and truly he’s only 
a whiny-piny, silly little baby !” 

“He’s not,” Anthea murmured, angrily. 
“ He’s a dear, if people only let him alone. 
It’s our own precious Lamb still, whatever 
silly idiots may turn him into, isn’t he, 
Pussy ?” 

Jane doubtfully supposed so. 

Now the Lamb—whom I must try to re- 
member to call St. Maur—was examining the 
lady’s bicycle and talking to her with a very 
grown-up manner indeed. No one could 
possibly have supposed, to see and hear him, 
that only that very morning he had been 
a chubby child of less than two years 
breaking other people’s Waterbury watches. 
Devereux (as he ought to be called for the 
future) took out a gold watch when he had 
mended the lady’s bicycle, and all the on- 
lookers behind the pig-pail said “Oh!” 
because it seemed so unfair that the baby, 
who had only that morning destroyed two 
cheap, but honest, watches, should now, in 
the grown-upness Cyril’s folly had raised him 
to, have a real gold watch, with a chain and 
seals | 
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Hilary (as I will now term him) withered 
his brothers and sisters with a glance, and 
then. said to the lady, with whom he seemed 
to be quite friendly :— 

“If you will allow me, I will ride with you 
as far as the cross-roads—it is getting late, 
and there are tramps about.” 

No one will ever know what answer the 
young lady intended to give to this gallant 
offer, for directly Anthea heard it made she 
rushed out, knocking over the pig-pail, which 
overflowed in a turbid stream, and caught 
the Lamb (I suppose I ought to say Hilary) 
by the arm. The others followed, and in an 
instant the four dirty children were visible 
beyond disguise. 

“Don’t let him,” said Anthea to the lady, 
and she spoke with intense earnestness ; “ he’s 
not fit to go with anyone !” 

“Go away, little girl!” said St. Maur (as 
we will now call him), ina terrible voice. 
“Go home at once.” 

“You'd much better not have anything to 
do with him,” the now reckless Anthea went 
on. ‘He doesn’t know who he is. He’s 
something very different from what you think 
he is.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the lady, 
not unnaturally ; while Devereux (as I must 
term the grown-up Lamb) tried vainly to 
push Anthea away. The others backed her 
up and she stood solid as a rock. 

“You just let him go with you,” said 
Anthea, “you'll soon see what I mean! 
How would you like to suddenly see a poor 
little helpless baby spinning along downhill 
beside you with its feet up on a bicycle it 
had lost control of ?” 

The lady had turned rather pale. 

“Who are these very dirty children?” she 
asked the grown-up Lamb (sometimes called 
St. Maur in these pages). 

“TI don’t know,” he lied, miserably. 

“Oh, Lamb! how can you,” cried Jane, 
“when you know perfectly well you’re our 
own little baby brother that we’re so fond 
of? We’re his big brothers and sisters,” she 
explained, turning to the lady, who, with 
trembling hands, was now turning her bicycle 
towards the gate, “and we’ve got to take 
care of him. And we must get him home 
before sunset, gr I don’t know whatever 
will become of us. You see, he’s sort of 


under a spell—enchanted ; you know what I 
mean.” 

Again and again the Lamb (Devereux I 
mean) had tried to stop Jane’s eloquence, 
but Robert and Cyril held him one by each 
leg, and no proper explanation was possible. 
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I'he lady rode hastily away, and electrified 
her relatives at dinner by telling them of her 
escape from a family of dangerous lunatics. 
“The little girl’s eyes were simply those of a 
maniac. I can’t think how she came to be 
at large,” she said. 

When her bicycle had whizzed away down 
the road Cyril spoke gravely. . 

“Hilary, old chap,” he said, “ you must 
have had a sunstroke, or something. And 
the things you've been saying to that lady! 
Why, if we were to tell you the things you’ve 
said when you are yourself again—say to- 
morrow morning—you wouldn’t even under- 
stand them, let alone believe them! You 
trust to me, old chap, and come home now, 
and if you’re not yourself in the morning 
we'll ask the milkman to ask the doctor to 
come.” 

The poor grown-up Lamb (St. Maur was 
really one of his Christian names) seemed 
now too bewildered to resist. 

‘Since you seem all to be as mad as the 
whole worshipful company of hatters,” he 
said, bitterly, “I suppose I Aad better take 
you home. But you’re not to suppose I 
shall pass this over. I shall have something 
to say to you all to-morrow morning.” 

* Yes—you will, my Lamb,” said Anthea, 
under her breath, “ but it won’t be at all the 
sort of thing you think it’s going to be.” 

In her heart she could hear the pretty, 
soft, little, loving voice of the baby Lamb—so 
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different from the affected 
tones of the dreadful 
grown-up Lamb (one of 
whose names was Deve- 
reux)—saying, ‘ Me loves 
Panty. Wants to come 
to own Panty.” 

“Oh, let’s get home, 
for goodness’ sake,” she 
said. ‘You shall say 
whatever you like in the 
morning if you can,” 
she added, in a whisper. 

It was a gloomy party 
that went home through 
the soft evening. During 
Anthea’s remarks Robert 
had again made play with 
the pin and the bicycle 
tyre, and the Lamb 
(whom they had to call 
St. Maur, or Devereux, or 
Hilary) seemed really at 
last to have had his fill of 
bicycle-mending. So the 
machine was wheeled. 

The sun was just on the point of setting 
when they arrived at the White House. The 
four elder children would have liked to 
linger in the lane till, the complete sunsetting 
turned, the grown-up Lamb (whose Christian 
names I will not further weary you by 
repeating) had changed back into their own 
dear, tiresome baby brother. But he, in his 
grown-upness, insisted on going on, and thus 
he was met in the front garden by Martha. 

Now you remember that as a special favour 
the psammead had arranged that the servants 
in the house should never notice any change 
brought about by the wishes of the children. 

Therefore Martha merely saw the usual 
party, with the baby Lamb, about whom she 
had been desperately anxious all the after- 
noon, trotting beside Anthea on fat baby 
legs. The children, of course, still saw the 
grown-up Lamb (never mind what names he 
was christened by), and she rushed at him 
and caught him in her arms, exclaiming :— 

““Come to his own Martha, then—a pre- 
cious poppet.” 

The grown-up Lamb (whose names shall 
now be buried in oblivion) struggled furiously. 
An expression of intense horror and annoy- 
ance was seen on his face. But Martha was 
stronger than he. She lifted him up and 
carried him into the None of the 
children will ever forget that picture. The 
neat grey-flanncl-suited, grown-up young man, 
with the green tie and the little black 


house. 
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moustache—fortunately he was slightly built 
and not tall—struggling in the sturdy arms 
of Martha, who bore him away helpless, 
imploring him as she went to be a good boy 
now, and come and have his nice bremmilk ! 
Fortunately the sun set as they reached the 
doorstep, the bicycle disappeared, and Martha 
was seen to carry into the house the real live, 
darling, sleepy, nearly two-year-old Lamb. 
The grown-up Lamb (nameless henceforth) 
was gone for ever ! 

“* Because,” said Cyril, “as soon as ever 
the Lamb’s old enough to be bullied, we must 
jolly well begin to bully him for his own sake, 
so that he mayn’t grow up like //az.” 


“You sha’n’t bully him,” said Anthea, 
stoutly, “ not if I can stop it.” 

‘“We must tame him by kindness,” said 
Jane. 
" “Vou see,” said Robert, “if he grows up 
in the usual way there'll be plenty of time to 
correct him as he goes along. ‘The awful 
thing to-day was his growing up so suddenly. 
There was no time to improve him at all.” 

“He doesn’t want any improving,” said 
Anthea, as the voice of the Lamb came 
cooing through the open door, just as she 
had heard it in her heart that afternoon :— 

‘Me loves Panty. Wants to come to own 
Panty !” 
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A WHITE PEACOCK’S TAIL. 

**T send you a beautiful picture of a 
white peacock’s tail, which I think 
may interest vour readers. It was 
only after a week’s patient daily wait- 
ing that I managed to secure it.” 
Mr. Thomas Cosano, 16, Bristo Place, 
Edinburgh. 


A CURIOUS CORONATION COLLEC- 
riON. 


‘*The accompanying photograph is 
that of a novel method of obtaining 


contributions to the Coronation collection for the 
London hospitals, there being enclosed in each 
of the pieces of paper on the ceiling a coin of 


the realm. The in- 
tending donor has to 
cut a piece of card- 
board, about the size 
of a shilling, through 
the centre of which a 
tack is driven. Two 
or three strips of 
coloured paper are 
then pressed crossways 
on to the point of the 
tack, and allowed to 
hang down over the 
edge of the cardboard, 
A coin is placed under 
the piece of cardboard 
and the strips drawn 
over the edge and then 
twisted until the coin 
is held tight. The 
whole is then thrown 
point upwards to the 
ceiling, where it re- 
mains until removed 
by the collectors. In 
some of the papers 
shown in the illustra- 
tion as many as twelve 


or thirteen pennies were placed, and ina 
small flag there were two half - crowns. 
The different coloured papers have quite a 
pretty effect. This collection was made 
at the Railway Hotel, Beckenham Road, 
Penge.” —Mr. Cecil Zambra, photographer, 


2, Lucas Road, Penge, S.E. 


HE D/D “LOOK PLEASANT.” 

**T submit to you a print from a flash- 
light negative that I Obtained some time 
ago. It is an original idea, and the 
gentleman photographed suggested that I 
might as well have given a time exposure 
instead of taking the picture so rapidly. 
Perhaps some of your readers can follow 
his meaning! At all events, I am not 
quite sure thaf everyone could tell 
how the picture was taken.”—Mr. Chas. 
H. L’Hommedieu, 319, Fifteenth Street, 
Buffalo. 
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AN AWKWARD BRIDGE 

** Having seen a photo. of a ‘Queer Bridge’ 
in yeur ‘Curiosity’ page, I take the liberty 
of sending you a snap-shot taken last year, 
also on the Esk, and very probably the same 
bridge. The photographer in this case was 
sitting below the bridge, and this gives one 
the idea that the figure is suspended high 
up in the air.”—Mr. M. F. Stuart, Lundie, 
Inchbare, Brechin. 


TOSSING A “ROOKIE” IN A BLANKET. 

A favourite amusement among the soldiers 
of the United States Army while in camp 
is blanket-tossing. A group of men stand 
round a blanket, holding it in as many places 


** rookie, 1S 


as _ possible A recruit, or 
seized by some of the men, and, despite 
his struggles, is thrown into the blanket. 
The soldiers then toss him up as high into 
the air as possible, catching him in the out- 
stretched blanket as he comes down. Occa- 
sionally, if the ‘* rookie ” manifests a marked 
dislike to the sport, he is allowed to fall to 
the ground, either through carelessness or 
intention, and then he is likely to be bruised, 
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and may suffer serious injury. In the accompanying 
photograph the recruit is shown high in the air, 
and his slippers have fallen off from his bare feet. 
It was taken in the United States Military Reser- 
vation known as the Presidio, at San Francisco, 
and is forwarded by Mr. Arthur Inkersley, of San 
Francisco. 


SMALLEST POST-OFFICE BUILDING IN THE 
WORLD 

** The post-office building at Virginia, California, 
has the distinction of being the smallest in the world. 
It is located upon the stage road running north from 
San Diego, and is far from any other building or 
habitation. Upon the days which bring the stage- 
coach past the tiny edifice, the postmaster comes 
to the road-side post-office and waits the coming 
of the mail. When they arrive the mail which 
has heen deposited in the letter drop by the five or 








Six patrons of the 
ofhce 15 exchanged 
for that which the 
stage has for the 
Virginia office, and 
it is distributed in 
the rude lock - boxes 
the locks being 
padlocks —which 
have been attached 
to the _ building. 
These being acces- 
sible from the out- 
side, the presence of 
the postmaster at 
times other than the 
coming of the mail 
is not essential.” 
Mr. Arthur J. Bur- 
dick, Box 577, Los 


Ange les, California, 
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A TERRIER FOSTER-MOTHER. 
Mr. George Ullrich is the owner of a dog that 
is a most remarkable example of brute intelligence. 
Mr. Ullrich, who is a poultry raiser on a small 
scale, noticed, a few days ago, that one of his 
sitting hens was in the habit of frequently 
leaving her nest and remaining away fora 
long time. Fearing that he might lose it 
a brood of chickens through the hen’s 
neglect, he set about to make arrange- 
ments for keeping the eggs warm during 
her absence, and to that end decided to 
transfer the nest to the basement, along- 
side the furnace. Upon entering the hen 
house, however, he discovered that his 
wishes had been anticipated by his pet 
dog, Princess, a female fox-terrier, which 
He en 
to leave 


he found crouching on the eggs. 
deavoured to induce the animal 


the nest, but she refused to do so until 


the hen returned to her duties. This 
state of affairs continued until the 
eggs were hatched. The moment the 
hen would leave the nest the dog would dash 
into the hen-house and ‘sit’ upon the eggs until 


the clucking biddy had finished her outing and was 
ready to assume her rightful place. As 
the chicks were out of the shell, Princess asserted 
her right to share with the hen the care of the 
progeny.”—Mr. John W. Hanson, Hammond, Ind. 


o 


WHAT ARE 
‘* The curious objects shown in my photograph are 
not designs for trimming or patterns for ornamental 


soon as 
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work, but 
caused by a Westinghouse 
break on a . reat Eastern 
locomotive, on the ordi 
nary steel rails of the 
line.” — Mr. D. Graham, 
95, Forburg Road, Stoke 
Newington. 


steel shavings 


A REMARKABLE 
RENTAL. 

** Tlerewith a photograph 
of a very curious receipt, 
which has to be settled 
each year by the landlord 
of the inn mentioned. I 
the origin of this extra- 





ascertain 


cannot as yet 
ordinary document, which it would be interesting 


to learn. I also send a photograph of the Crown 


AND FEE FaRM RENTS. 
jut 194 2 


the nee of 
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and Thistle Inn, which your readers will note 
is a quaint, old-fashioned place.” — Mr. Chas 
E. Clark, 27; Castle Street, Leicester. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY ILLUSION 

**T enclose a photograph which repre- 
sents Private H. P. Lee, 37th Squadron, 
10th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry, cook- 
ing our dinner in South Africa. You will 





HOW TO STEP THROUGH A VISITING CARD. 

**Tt sounds ridiculous to say that an ordinary visiting card 
may be so cut that a grown man or woman may step through 
it; but the enclosed photo. shows the method by which this 
seeming impossibility may be actually accomplished.”—Mr. W. 
Dingwall Fordyce, 34, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 








see that there is a complete face in_ his 
hat.”— Mr. Norman M. Lawrance, 14, 
Alexandra Road, Bedford. 


A CURIOSITY IN A MEDICAL 
SCHOOI 

**This somewhat weird-looking photo- 
graph need not alarm any of your readers. 
The lower limbs represented in the pic- 
ture are purely artificial, though they are 
beautifully modelled to represent the 
actual limbs of a human being. The 
reason for this will be easily understood 
when it is mentioned that the students of 
Harvard Medical School are taught how 
to bandage these wooden models before 
they are allowed to dress the damaged 
limbs of real patients.” Mr. Allen HH, 
Blacke, 18, Prentiss Street, N. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





A FORTUNATE LITTLE 
. LADY. 

**T send you a photo. of 
myself in the play-room 
with some of my dolls. 
Please do not think that the 
picture represents my whole 

family of dolls, because ‘ 
about forty of them only z 
appear in the photo., 
though I have nearly eighty. 
I_ wonder if any of your 
other girl readers can boast 
of so large a collection ? 
My brother arranged the 
dolls round me and then he 
took the photo.”— Miss B. 
Priest, 246, Bristol Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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A QUAINT CHURCH BELL. 

** The huge bell shown in my photograph is to be 
found in a small churchyard in Glen Finnan, Inverness- 
shire. It takes the place of a church bell, as there 
is no belfry to the building. An inscription in Latin 
is written around it, the interpretation of which is as 
follows : ‘O, all ye hills and valleys, praise ye the 
Lord,’ which seems a most appropriate one, the bell 

ing situated among the most lovely mountains and 
glens of Scotland.”—Mr. D. J. Unwin, Dowdeswell 
Court, Andoversford, R.S.O. 


DOLLS. 
Mrs. Scott Cooper, of 605, N. San Joaquin Street, Stock- 


SOMETHING NEW IN 


ton, Cal., has evolved 
extremely novel in the way of dolls. 


work are shown herewith. The heads are 


oak-balls with a common jack-knife, and Mrs. Cooper has 
work. 
is quite well known on the American stage, has 
towards 
dolls are 


shown a remarkable talent for that class of 


lady, who 
talent, tending mostly 
The eyebrows of these 


clothes 


deal of artistic 


carving. 


a great 
modelling and 
made of hair from a 
other hirsute adornments. 
oak-balls, pasted on with putty. 


brush, as are 





something distinctly original and 
Fhree samples of her 
carved 


also 


The ears are made of separate 
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A PUZZLING SIGN-POST. 
‘* This is not a ‘ freak photo,,’ but a photograph of 
a sign-post in the village of Nailstone, near Market 
Bosworth, Leices- 
tershire. The [= 
Barton is Barton 
in-Beans, and 
Congerstone, 
three miles, is 
near Gopshall 
Hall, the country 





seat of Earl 
Howe. Itis quite 
correct, as both 


though 
going in exactly 
opposite direc- 
tions, eventually 
meet on the out- 
skirts of the vil- 
lage, but the 
wording is very 
puzzling to a 
stranger.” — Mr. 
A. D. Taylor, 4, 
William Street, 
Attleborough, 
Nuneaton. 


roads, 





A DIAMOND 

EAR-RING ON 
EVERY NAIL. 
This is the hand 

of Titenia, a variety actress on the American stage, 
who has devised a new way of wearing jewels. Not 
only does she adorn herself with bracelets, a thumb- 
, ring, and rings on three of her fingers, but she 
also has a big jewel moored by chains to 
* the middle of the back of her hand and a 
diamond ear-ring hanging from every nail. 
Each finger-nail is allowed to grow long, and 
is then bored with a little round hole, into 
which is inserted a diamond ear-ring. The 
effect is startling. The photograph is by 
Joseph Hall, of Broadway, New York, 
and is forwarded by Mr. Arthur Inkersley, 
of San 





Francisco. 
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A WEAVER BIRD. 


‘“‘T am sending you 
a photograph of a 


cage in which is kept 
21 red-billed weaver 
bird, a native of Central 
Africa. It has been 
kept and domesticated 
by Miss Lydia Mat 
thews, 19, Sarton 
Street, Wandsworth. 
By some means o1 


other it recently secured 
the end of a ball of 


knitting cotton, dragged 


N 
it into its 
wove 


and 
several apart 
ments for itself. It has 
filled one cage and is 
now busy with another 
It isa matter of difficulty 
to show in 


cage, 


a photograph how distinct from each 
other the various compartments really are, and how 
cleverly the various partitions are fashioned.”—-Miss 
N. Carter, 38, Vue Allfarthing 
Lane, Wandsworth. 


Selle Gardens, 
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“THE CHAINED CEDAR.” 

**T forward you a photograph, taken by myself, 
of a tree in Bretby Park, the property of the Earl of 
Carnarvon. It is known as ‘ The Chained Cedar,’ 
and the legend attached to it is that when one of the 
branches falls off a member of the family dies imme- 
diately afterwards ; and as this has often occurred, 
the branches are now supported by chains, which may 


just be distinguished in the photograph.” Mr. 
Raymond Nadin, 20, Ashby Road, burton-on 
Trent, 


STRAND 
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CAPTURING AN 
OCTOPUS. 

**T enclose the 
shot of an 
caught by myself and 


snap- 


octopus 





friend last May in 
Western Australia, also 
an account of the 
same, which is aken 
from the Norseman 
Times, which says: 
‘Some excitement has 
been caused by the 


capture of a large octo- 


pus by Messrs. A. S. 
Faulkner and Jj. B. 
Teede. It appears that 


they were bathing, as 
usual, off Dempster’s 
jetty before breakfast, 
when suddenly they 
huge octopus 
making for them. Swimming for their lives they 
first managed to reach the jetty before the octo- 
pus, the powerful tentacles sweeping the steps which 
they but a second before had left. Mr. Teede 
went along the beach, followed by the huge creature 
in shallow water, while Mr. Faulkner rushed into the 
sea and attacked it with an Between them it 
was eventually overpowered and secured. It was 
found to measure roft Even when dying the 
large tentacles held tenaciously to any object within 
reach. No here had ever seen 


Saw a 


Oar. 
across. 
huge 


one such a 














octopus before. Photographers availed themselves 
of the opportunity to secure prints of this unique 
catch.’””—Mr. A. S. Faulkner, Wood Lodge, Prees, 


Salop. 


























*“WE COULD SEE THAT IMPASSIVE BODY AMID THE FLAMES, AND THE 
BLACK FIGURES AS THEY DANCED ROUND THE PILE.” 


(See page 495.) 





